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Tra the pendant Image ſhows 


Of ev'ry Elow'r that Obits Border grows; 
So, in the fair Creation's Glaſs, we find 
A faint Reflection of th' Eternal Mind, 
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Natural Beauties 


SF 3A. 


UNIVE RSE, 


By Way of 
INTRODUCTION. 


Each Herb the footſteps of Gop's Wiſdom bears, 
And every blade of Graſs his pow'r declares. 


Nature is nothing but the Ax r of Gop; a bright 
diſplay of that divine Wiſdom, which demands our 
eternal tribute of Wonder and Worſhip. - 


Dr. WartTs. 


ee HERE is nothing that af- 
s fords a more ſenſible proof 
both of the Exiſtence and 
» Goodneſs of God, than the 

Weg Beauties of the Uniyerſe, thoſe 
umerable, gay appearances, and delightful 
Nuns, I. B proſpects, 
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proſpects, which are ſcattered 3 a 
the ſcenes of the viſible creation. T hunder, 
lightning, earthquakes, and ſuch like aſtoniſh- 
ing phznomena of nature, may, perhaps, ter- 
Tify. us into an apprehenſion of a ſapetior 
power; but this is a proof, which works 
upon us in the moſt ſweet and agreeable, 
though, at the ſame time, forcible and con- 
vincing manner. This aives us the moſt 
lovely and amiable view of our Maker ; and 
whilſt it perſuades out underſtandings of bis 
beinz, chgages our affections to rejoice in, 
love, and adore him. 

The ſuperſtititious among the Romans 
were of opinion, thit thoſe places in the 
country, which were more pleaſant than or- 
dinary, ſuch as the openings of woods, and 
the flowery margins of fountains, were the 
favourite abodes of ſome particular rural, dei- 
ties. This wild imagination of theirs gives 
us juſt grounds to reflect, on the fight of 
ſuch agreeable receſſes, that though there are, 
indeed, no footſteps to be ſeen in them of 
the preſence of their chimerical divinities ; 

et, that an attentive mind may find there 
many vifidle marks of the real Preſence and 


Himax. work of ths Great Creator, 
| 7 The 
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- The Beauty of the Univerſe demonſtrates, g 
beyond all conttadiction, that it is neither 
the work of Fate or Chance, but of a power- 
ful and munificent Intelligence, who conſi- 
dered, in the framing of it, not only what 
was needful for the preſervation, but the or- 
nament likewiſe of Nature, and provided, not 
only for the abſolute neceſſity, but even be 
innacent delight and entertainment of all bis 
ſenſible creatures, 

If we caatemplate the ample arch of Hea- 
ven, which hangs over our heads, how beau» 
tifully is it tinctured with a ſprightly azure ? 
How is it ſtudded with innumerable glowitg 
ſpangles, or illumined with ten thouſand 
ſhining lamps? What a glorious and ſplendid 
body is the Sun? With what a variety of 
colours do his beams adorn the wandering 
clouds? How beauteous as well as uſeful is 


the Moon, that nightly ſubſtitute: of his, 


who chears us, in his abſence; with her bor- 


rowed beams? In how many ſeveral forms, 


in how many various drefles of light does ſhe: 
at different times appear to our eyes? If we 
contemplate, I ſay, thoſe celeſtial bodice, 
muſt we not, with the Pſalmiſt, acknow- 
ledge, that the Heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament ſheweth his 

B 2 handy- 
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handy-work Are they not for ever expreſ- 
fing their hymns of thankſgiving : to their 
Great Creator? 

We are told by the inimitable Mr. Addi- 
ſon, in his comment on the preceding text, 
that notwithſtanding they all move round our 
dark, terreſtrial globe in ſolemn ſilence; not- 
withſtanding, in reality, no voice or ſound is 
to be heard amidſt their radiant obs; yet 


In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever finging, as they ſhine, 
The Hand that made us is Divine.” 


4 * 
, 3 5 


As theſe miracles of nature, however, are not 
intended to be treated of in the ſubſequent 
Dialogues,” we muſt (though againſt our in- 
clination) drop the pleaſing ſubject, as being, 
in ſome meaſure foreign to our preſent pur- 
poſe; tho? *tis poſſible, nay highly probable, 
that we may hereafter entertain our young 
readers on that inſtructive topic, in a diſtinct 
treatiſe, in caſe this firſt attempt ſhould hap- 
pen to meet with a favourable reception from 
the public,” ict 

From contemplating, therefore, the Beau- 


ties of the Heavens, let us now deſcend to 
; Thus 


INTRODUCTION. yp 
Thoſe of the Earth. Here we have a new 
ſcene of delightful objects opened to our view. 
Though that paradiſe . within, which con- 
fiſted in a conſtant joy and inward tranquil- 
lity of mind, be at preſent loſt; yet a great 
part of the outward paradiſe ſeems ſtill re- 
maining.—Who- can behold the Spring, ar- 
rayed in all her youthful pride and gaiety, 
adorned with blooming bloſſoms, ſprouting 
leaves, and an infinite variety of Flowers, with» 
out amazement and delight ? 

As the face of Heayen (we told you before) 
is tinctured with a ſprightly azure; ſo that 
of the Earth is overſpread with a lively green, 
a colour, which, of all others, is the moſt © 
apt to revive the imagination, and excite ala- 
crity in the ſoul, The ſurface of the Earth, 
is not in all places ſmooth and level alike 
for that would have taken away all variety of 
proſpect, but is agreeably diverſified with hills 
and valleys, woods and plains. | 

How various are the ſpecies of Trees, all 
entertaining to the eye, as well as aiding and 
aſſiſting to the conveniency of mankind ? A- 
mong thoſe of larger ſize, and taller ſtature, 
we may reckon the Oak, the Pine, the Elm, 
and the Beach. Theſe pleaſe our imagina- 
tion by their ſtately bulk and towering height, 
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as well as by the various uniform figures and 
different verdure of their leaves, Among 
thoſe of the lower claſs, we may take notice 
of the Lime, the Citron, the Orange, the Bay, 
and the Laurel. Theſe are ſo remarkable for 
their beauty and pleaſantrieſs, that we plant 
them, for the generality, in our court- yards 
and gardens, as ornaments to our habitations, 
It would be endleſs to deſcribe all the beau- 
ties of the vegetable world. There is not a 
ſingle plant but what has ſome little pretti- 
neſs to boaſt of ; either the regular and ſym- 
metrical figure of its leaves, the gaiety of. 
its colours, or ſome other innate faculty to 
render it the juſt object of admiration, 

As this ſcene of nature, in particular, is 
drawn in the moſt maſterly manner, and in 
the livelieſt colours that can poſſibly be con- 
ceived, by Virgil, in his ſecond Georgic, we 
ſhould think ourſelves guilty of an almoſt un- 
pardonable fault, were we to paſs by ſo beau- 
tiful a landſcape unregarded. - 


« Ho pleafing (ſays he) to the ſight Cytorus 
looks, 

Flowing in gentle waves of livid Box 

How ſoft, how ſolemn: is Narycia's ſhade, 


Where pitchy groves the gloomy ſkies invade! 
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What lovely ſcenes in deſert lawns appear ! 

New to the harrow's toil, or peaſant's care! 

Ev'n naked foreſts on Caucaſian rocks 

Worn with the raging Eaſt's eternal ſhocks, 

(Here ſhiver'd limbs lie ſcatter'd all around, 

And the huge trunks extended on the ground) 

Yet theſe, ev'n theſe convenient ſtores pro- 
duce, 

A various timber for a various uſe : 

Tall Pines for veſſels; for the ſtately room 

Cypreſs and Cedar, with its ſtrong perfume. 

From hence the thrifty peaſant orbs his wheels, 


f And hence the ſailor ſeeks his bending keels, 

) | The binding Ofier ſhoots a num'rous brood, 
And Elms for cattle yield a leafy food. 

8. For war the Myrtle and the Cornel grows, 

" And Parthians bend the Yew-tree into bows. 


" Nor will the ſmooth grain'd Lime or Box 
e diſdain | 
5 The rounding chiſſel, or the hollowing plane: 
R Or feeble Alders dread th' impetuous tide, 

But lightly ſkim the Po, and on his ſurges ride, 
Whole ſwarms of bees repair to mould'ring. * 


15 Oaks, 
here raiſe their cells, and hide their darling 
ſtocks,” 
e! What 
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Flowers? In each month of the ſpring and 
fummer a new ſet appears. The Primroſe 


What rhetoric can deſcribe the beauty, or 
arithmetic the variety of the ſeveral ſpecies of 


and Violet lead the van of the blooming 
train. Theſe are ſucceeded by the Tulip, 
the Piony, the Flower-de-Lys, and a thou- 
ſand others. Then appear the Roſe, the 
Lily, the Pink, the July- flower, &c. With 
what bright colours has Nature painted the 
greater part of them? What regularity and 
geometric exactneſs has ſhe obſerved in the 


— UK "OT 2 


figure and ſituation of their leaves? She has 


ſo curiouſly embelliſhed the very fruits of the I 
earth, that it is evident ſhe deſigned them, 
not only to pleaſe the taſte, and ſatisfy the WS: 
hunger, but even to gratify the ſight of man, C 
and other animals. With how lovely a yel- 

low has ſhe burniſhed the Orange? With T. 
how beautiful a bluſh has ſhe dyed the downy Ma 
cheek. of the Peach? With what lively ſtrokes 
of natural paint has ſhe adorned many ſorts 
of Pears and Apples? How fine a blue has 
ſhe ſpread over the Grape and Plumb ? And 
with how full and deep a red has ſhe coloured 
the Cherry? 


6e With Fin 
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« With joy the Gard'ner ſees his labour bleſt, 
His landſcape-wall in light and ſhadows dreſt ; 
The purple Fig, with bluſhing Peaches joins, 
And the gay fcene with various beauty ſhines.” 


Thus ſays the elegant Rapin, in his Treatiſe 
of Gardens; which is a work univerfally ad- 
mired z' but what is ſtill more obſervable and 
praife-worthy, is his pious Admonition to his 
readers on this OCCafion, —— 


© While thus the Garden ſhines with various 
dyes, 

Lift up from Earth to Heay' n your grov'ling 

x eyes : — 

Survey the luſtre of thoſe bliſsful bow'rs, 

Crown'd with as many Stars, as Earth with 
Flow'rs ; 

Then grateful your trapſported fancy raiſe, 

And theſe admiring, their Creator praiſe.” 


If we examine the ſeveral kinds of animals, 
ye ſhall find the bodies of them adorned with 
qual, if not ſuperior beauty, to what is 
ound in the vegetables. To begin with 
AN, the head and lord of this lower world. 
5 he is endued with a rational and immortal 
nind; fo the fair and majeſtic ſtructure of 
his 
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his body renders it a ſuitable habita:ion- for 
ſuch a gueſt, As he is the moſt excellent of 
all animals, he is likewiſe the moſt ſtately and 
beautiful, This ap more eminently in 
the female ſex. The cha harms of theſe are the 
perpetual theme of poets and lovers, They 
celebrate them as divinely fair, as. adorned 
with angelic graces, and ſhining with celeſ- 
tial beauty. Though ſome may think theſe 
encomiums too hyperbolical and extravaganty 
yet the moſt rigid Stoic, if he will but uſe 
his eyes, will be forced to acknowledge, that 
the form of many women is indeed lovely 
beyond expreſſion, A wonderful ſymmetry 
and proportion of features, a fair complexion, 
a ſparkling eye, a pleaſing gaiety and ſweet- 
neſs of aſpect, and a certain ineffable grace 
and comelineſs, reſulting from the combina- 
tion of all theſe, may be ſeen in many of 
that ſex. | 

Notwithſtanding this ſoft ſubject has been 
handled with great delicacy and elegance by 
numberleſs poets, both antient and modern; 
yet no one of them all, in our humble opi. 
nion, has ſet Man and Woman in ſo fair and 
advantageous a light, as our inimitable Mi- 
ton. His remarkably ſublime paſſage rum 


thus: 
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*« Two of far nobler ſhape, erect and tall, 


Godlike erect! with native honour clad - 


In native majeſty, ſeem'd lords of all; 


And worthy ſeem'd ; for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker ſhone, 
Truth, wiſdom, fanQtitude ſevere and pure; 
Severe; but in true filial freedom plac'd, 
Wbence true authority in men, tho' both 
Not equal, as their ſex not equal ſeem'd 
For contemplation he, and valour form'd, 
For ſoftneſs ſhe, and ſweet attractive grace; 
He for Gop only, ſhe for Gop in him.” 


Thovgh it 'muſt be allowed, that Adam 
and Eve were the maſter-pieces of the cre- 
ation; yet there are ſtill numberleſs terref- 
trial animals; which have their peculiar beau- 
lies, and are the juſt objects both of our a- 
mazement and delight. Witneſs (amongſt the 
four-footed beaſts) the War-horſe, the Ele- 
phant, the Lion, the Stag, the Grey-hound, 
and ten thouſand more. How inimitably is the 
firſt deſcribed by Moſes (as moſt commentators 
allow,) in the book of Job, which (as the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Young aſſures us) is not only the 
nobleſt, but the moſt antient Poem in the 
world? To this juſt, though ſhort character 
of it, biſhop Patrick adds the following eulo- 

gium, 


gium, namely, That its grandeur is a8 
much above all other poetry, as thunder is 
louder. than a whiſper.” The words of the 
text are theſe :'** Haſt thou given the Horſe 
ſtrength ? | (ſaith the Lord out of the cloud 
to his ſervant Job) haſt thou cloathed his 
neck with thunder? Canſt thou make him 
afraid as a graſghopper ? The glory of his no- 
ſtrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, 
and rejoiceth in his ſtrength: he goeth on to 
meet the armed men. He mocketh at fear, 
and is not affrighted ; neither turneth he back 
from the ſword. The quiver rattleth againſt 
him, 'the glittering fpeat and the ſhield. He 
ſwalloweth the ground with fierceneſs and 
rage, neither believeth he it is the found of 
the trumpet. He ſaith among the trumpets 
Ha; hal and he ſmelleth the battle afar off, 
the thunder of the captains, and the ſhout- 
ing.“ 

This defcription, under all the diſadvan- 
tages of having been written in a language 
little underſtood; of being expreſt in phraſes 
peculiar to a part of the world, whoſe man- 
ner of thinking and ſpeaking ſeems to us very 
uncouth; and above all, appearing in a proſes 
tranflation, is nevertheleſs fo tranſcendently 
above all the heathen deſcriptions, that hereby 

| we 
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images are which ate formed by mortal au- 
thors, when compared. with that which is 
Feured, as it were, and juſt as it appears in 
the eye of the Creator, In this deſcription 
are all the great and ſprightly images that 
thought can form of this generous beaſt, ex- 
preſt in ſuch force and vigour of. ſtyle, ay 
would have given the great Wits,of antiquity 
new Laws for the Sublime, had they been ac- 
quainted with theſe Writings. We cannot. 
but particularly obſerve here, that whereas 
the Claſſical Poets chiefly endeavour to paint 
the outward figure, lineaments and motions z 
the Sacred. Poet_makes all the beauties to flow 
from an inward principle in the creature he 
deſcribes; and thereby gives ſpirit and viva- 
city to his deſcription. The following phraſes 
and circumſtances ſeem fingularly remarkable. 
* Haſt thou cloathed his neck with thun- 
an- der?“ Homer and Virgil mention nothing 

lage about the Neck of the Horſe, but his Mane: 
aſes the Sacred Author, by the bold figure of 
Thunder, not only expreſſes the ſhaking of 
that remarkable beauty in the Horſe, and the 


oſe+ lakes of hair, which naturally ſuggeſt the 
ntly dea of. Lightning; but likewiſe the violent 
reby tation and force: of the Neck, which, in 


Ne, x, 
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the Oriental tongues, had been flatly expreft 
by a metaphor leſs than this. The glory 
of his noſtrils is terrible.“ This is more 


ſtrong and conciſe than that of Virgil, which 
yet is the nobleſt line that was ever written 


without inſpiration. 


Collectumque premens volvit dub derbe 
ignem. Geo. i lit. L. 85, 


— — wording cards 


The ſmoke and fire Which! in his noſtrils roll. 
Ta Af. 


The following expreſſions— . He rejoiceth 
in his ſtrength; He mocketh at f:ar ;—nei- 
ther believeth he that it is the ſound of the 
trumpet ;—He ſaith among the trumpets; ha, 
ha!” are all ſigns of courage, as was obſerved 
before, flowing from an inward principle. 
There is a peculiar beauty in his not be. 
lieving it to be the ſound of the trumpet:” 
that is, he cannot believe it for joy; but 
when he is ſure of it, and is among the 
« trumpets; he ſaith ha, ha!” then he 
neighs, then he rejoices. His docility is ele · 
cantly painted in his being unmoved * at the 


ratling quiyer, the glittering ſpear, and the 
- ſhield; 


reſt 


hich 
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ſhield,” “ He ſwalloweth the ground” is 
an expreſſion ſor prodigious Swiftneſs, in uſe 
among. the Arabians, Job's countrymen, at 
this day, It is, indeed, the boldeſt and nobleſt 
image for Swiftneſs; neither is there any 
thing in the Engliſh language to be met with 
that comes nearer to it than the ſollowing 
lines in Mr. Pope's Windſor Foreſt, 


on Th impatient courſer pants in every vein, 
And pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain; 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already croſt, 
And e' re he ſtarts a thouſand ſteps are loſt.” 
GUARDIAN, No. 86. 


We doubt not but the following beautiful 
paraphraſe of this paſſage by the celebrated 
Dr. Young, will be thought an additional 
entertainment, 


“Survey the warlike Horſe! —Didſt thou inveſt 
With Thunder his robuſt, diſtended cheſt ? 
No ſenſe of fear his dauntleſs ſoul allays ; 
"Tis dreadful to behold his noſtrils blaze; 
To pace the vale he proudly takes delight, 
And triumphs in the fulneſs of his might; 


High- rais'd, he ſnuſſs the battle from afar, 


And burns to plunge amid the raging war; 
C 2 And 
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And mocks at death, and throws his foam 
around, 
And in a ſtorm of fury ſhakes the ground : 
How does his firm, his riſing heart advance, 
Full on the brandiſh'd ſword, and ſhaken laace, 
Whilſt his fixt Eye-balls meet the Ganeling 
ſhield, 
Gaze, and return the Lightning of the field? 
He ſinks the ſenſe of pain in generous pride, 
Nor feels the ſhaft that trembles in his ſide; 
But neighs to theſhrill trumpet'sdreadful blaſt, 
Till death, and when he groans, he Sang his 
laſt. | 


Without making any apology for the length 
of this 'quotation, we ſhall proceed to a de- 
ſcription of the Elephant and the Lion, 

As theſe two particuhr animals are more 
aſtoniſhing Wonders of Providence, and leſs 
familiar to our eyes than the former, we flat- 
ter ourſelves, that the following account of 
the firſt in proſe, and of the laſt in verſe; will 
be looked upon as novelties, and inſtructive, 
as well as innocent amuſements. 

They, then, who have ſtudied the nature 
of the Elephant with moſt accuracy, tell 


many extraordinary things of the ſagacity, 
faithfulneſs, 


- 
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faithfulneſs, —— and even underſtand- 
ing of this ſtupendous creature. 

| Pliny, in particular, has given his readers 
e, | a long detail of his numerous good qualities, 
ce, and aſſures them, that he has more ſenſe, and 
ing is more tractable than ſome of the lower claſs 

| of the human ſpecies. ** Maximum animal 
1d? (ſays he) eſt Elephas, proximumque humanis 


L ſenſibus, &c.“ See his hiſt. nat. lib. 8. 

3 This animal (though the largeſt of all four- 
aft, footed beaſts) has been frequently obſerved to 
his do ſuch things as are much above the capa- 


city of any of his fellow- creatures; and for 

that reaſon is diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
gth Behemoth by the Hebrews, that term fig- 
de- nifying , a beaſt of ſingular ſervice.” He is 

ſtiled Elephas by the Romans, and Elephant 
10re by Us, in all probability, from the Hebrew 
leſs term Aleph, which ſignifies to inſtruct, by 
Aat- IM reaſon of this creature's extraordinary doci- 
© of lity z or from Eleph, which ſignifies a Head, 
will or Captain; becauſe the Elephant is, as it 
tive, were, the Head of all other terreſtrial ani- 

mals. As this beaſt bears a great ſimilitude, 
ture in divers articles, with the Behemoth de- 
ſeribed in Job, he is by ſome injudicious 
commentators, peremptorily pronounced to 
de the ame animal; but we ſhall ſhew, in 
"WY another 
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another place, that the Behemoth was a : fiſh, 
or ſea-monſter, and an inhabitant of the ri- 
ver Nile. But to return to our deſcription, 
Though he be of ſuch an amazing bulk, he 
is not at all wild; neither will he feed upon 
carrion, as many other wild creatures will; 
but hay, herbs, peaſe and beans, are his fa- 
vourite food, and principal ſubſiſtence. 
As to his ſtrength, tis very extraordinary, 
and almoſt beyond conception. With one 
ſtroke of his trunk, if provoked, he will kill 
- a horſe or a camel. An Elephant has been 
ſeen (as is recorded in hiſtory) to draw fix 
thouſand weight above five hundred paces 
with his teeth, and there is mention made in 
the Maccabees of an Elephant in Antiochus's 
army, which carried thirty-two armed men 
in a caſtle or tower, compoſed of very ſolid 
wood, upon his back, and the tower was 
bound with a very ſtrong chain. under his 
belly. 
He is, as it were, the maſter- piece of God 
among four- footed beaſts. He not only ex- 
ceeds all others in bulk and ſtrength, but in 
docility, dexterity and addreſs, fidelity, long 
life, modeſty, and even chaſtity itſelf ; for it 
is peremptorily aſſerted, that he will never 
cover the female, in Caſe he be — 
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at there is any one eye upon His actions. 


Notwithſtanding all theſe amiable qualifica- 


tions, he is the moſt furious and terrible creature 
upon earth, when highly incenſed; nothing 
then, in ſhort, can ſtand againſt him; for he will 
overſet trees, houſes, and walls. He tramples. 
under foot all that falls in his way. His arms 
are his trunk and his teeth. The former is 
a long hollow cartilage, or griſtle, like a large- 
trumpet; it hangs between his teeth, and 


ferves him for hands; and with the latter, he 


will raife from the ground a prodigious weight. 
Theſe are the ivory, which is fo well known, 
and what Mechanics daily work upon in 
Europe. 

Notwithſtanding the idea juſt above given 
of the terror he creates, when too juſtly pro- 
foked, he is the gentleſt of animals at all o- 
ther times, and never exerts his ſtrength ex- 
cept only upon compulſion. Hd ſtrixes no 
dread amongſt his fellow-beaſts of the field; 
but if he paſſes through a herd of cattle, de 
puts them gently out of his way with his 
trunk, that they may not interrupt his paſ- 
ſage. He feeds promiſcuouſly with them in 
the fields and the meadows ; and the weakefÞ 
and tameſt animals play with impunity before 
im. | 
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EAlian ſays, that he may, with propriety, 


be called an animal of the marſhes ; becauſe 
he lives along waters, and in moiſt places 


He ſomeiimes plunges himſelf into. rivers, in 


ſuch a manner, that no more of. him is to be 
ſeen than the end of his trunk. In the fum- 
mer time, he covers himſelf with mud, to 
avoid the heat. He drinks a great deal, and 


will ſwallow down, as it were, a river at 2 
draught. His thirſt is not eaſily aſſuaged. He 


is not in the leaſt afraid of being moleſted, 
when he thinks convenient to drink; but 
takes abundance of time in the operation, and 


diſturbs the waters before he taſtes them. In 
a word, he is under no dread either of man 
or beaſt. Can the former take him openly 


and by force? No, doubtleſs ; for his ſtrength 


is too great for man to reſiſt or overcome. He 
has his enemies, however, if we will credit 
Pliny, which ſometimes overpower him, be- 
fore he is rightly on his guard; for there are 
Serpents in the Ganges, as he aſſures us, who 
will attack him principally in the eyes; and 
ſome of them there, which are threeſcore 
yards long, will ſometimes ſeize at once on 


His trunk, whilſt he is drinking, and by drag- 


ging. him along, will at laſt drown him in the 
waters. 
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We ſhalt cloſe this article of the four- 
footed beaſts with Dr. Young's poetical pa- 
r2zphraſe on the Words of Moſes, in the book 
of Job before quoted, Chap. xxxviii, v. 39 and 
40, viz. * Wilt thou hunt the prey for the 
Lion ? - Or fill the appetite of the young Li- 
ons, when they couch in their dens, and a- 
bide in the covert to lie in wait? ? 

His elegant Deſcription runs dus. 3 10 


te But fiercer ſill the lordly Lion ſtalks, 
Grimly majeſtic in his lonely walks; 
When round he glares, all living creatures fly; 
He clears the deſart with his rolling eye. 
day, mortal, does he rouſe at thy command, 
And roar to thee, and live upon thy hand? 
Doſt thou for him in foreſts bend thy bow, 
And to his gloomy den the morſel throw, 
Where bent on death lie hid his tawny brood, 
And couch'd in dreadful ambuſh, pant for 
blood; | 
Or ſtretch'd on broken limbs'conſume the _ 
In darkneſs wrapt, and ſlumber oer their prey? 
By the pale moon they take their deſtin'd round, 
And laſh their des, and furious tear the 
ground, © 
Now ſhrieks and tying groans the defart fill, 
They rage, they rend; their raw nous jaws diſtit 
With, 
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With crimſon foam; and when the banquct': 
: 

bey ſtride away, and paint their ſtepe vid 

| gore; 

In flight alone the ſhepherd puts bis truſt, 

And ſhudders at the talon in the duſt,” 
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We ſhall now proceed to another ſpecies 
of animals, and take ſome of their remarka- 
ble beauties under our conſideration, The 
gay plumes and beautiful forms of birds are 
no leſs entertaining to the eye, than the hat- 
mony of their notes is to the ear. Who 
does not .admire the beauty of the Oftrich! 
feathers, notwithſtanding ſhe has no other 
good quality but her ſwiftneſs to recommend 
her? Who is not charmed with the varie. 
gated colours of the Pheaſant's wings, and 
the Peacock's ſtarry train? The Turtle-dow 
likewiſe, the Parrot, the Nightingale, and. 
numberleſs others of the feathered choir de. 
mand our moſt ſerious attention. Some art I 


all over ſcarlet or azure, green or white; o 
thers adorned with a mixture of divers bright 
and gaudy colours, diſpoſed in the moſt art 
ful and agreeable manner, that can poſſib) 
bo conceived, N 
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As the three firſt have been deſcribed by the 

greateſt - poets of the age, we cannot prevail 
on ourſelves to'paſs over in filence ſuch ele- 


>, Ween! and entertaining compoſitions. 
« Gaveſt thou wings and feathers to the 

Oftrich ?”” ſays the Lord to Job. &c, ſee 
pecin hap. xxxix, v. 13 to 18 incluſive, which paſ- 
Arb ſage is thus  pariphritſed by Dr. Young. 
The 
48 ab Who, in the cruel Oftrich, has ſubdu'd 
e hat- parent's care and fond inquietude ? 5 
Wo While far ſhe flies her ſcatter'd eggs are found. 
richs|M'\ ichout an owner on the ſandy ground; _ 
other caſt out on fortune, they at mercy lie, 
mene And borrow life from an indulgent ſky ; 
varie. opted by the ſun in blaze of day, 
ani bey ripen under his prolific ray; 
don amindful ſhe, that ſome unhappy tread 
e. any cruſh, her young, in their negleCted bed. 
Nr Vat timeſheſkimsalong the field with ſ boſs 
a dhe ſcorns the rider, and purſuing ſteed.“ 

20 

boeh Ag 6c God, indeed, hath deprived her of 
ft an iſdom, and imparted to her no degree of un- 
,ofſidh erſtanding,” according to the text, it is not 


d be wondered at, that there are many in- 
ances to be given of her folly and weakneſs. 


b:lides, the unnatural neglect of her young, 


there 
* 
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there; are the two following; - we: preſurne, 
juſtly laid to het charge, which are ſufficient 
indications of her ſtupidity, were there no 
other to be produced. In the. firſt place, thi 
Bird, though of a monſtrous: bulk, covers iu 
head in the reeds, and idly. imagines, when 


ſhe has ſo done, that her whole body is out 


of fight. In the next, they thaf go in pur- 
ſuit of her, draw the ſkin of an Offtrich' 
neck with one hand, and that only proyes 
ſufficient Lure to take her with the olhtt, 


They have ſo little. brains, in ſhort, that, He 
liogabulus had fix hundred. of them dreſt fot 


one ſupper. Before we leave her, however, 
as ſhe has but a very indifferent character, let 
us relate all the adyantageous things we can 
ſay in her favour. In the firſt place, ſhe i 
the, largeſt Bird that nature ever productd; 


her head, when in its natural ſituation, riſe 


as high, and . ſometimes higher, than a mat 
on horſeback, Her head is like that of 1 
duck, and her neck, though much longe! 
and ſtatelier, is ſomething like a ſwan's. She 
is remarkable likewiſe for the ſtrength of het 
wings, which ſhe uſes as. ſails or oars, to ent: 
ble her to impel the air, and when ſhe runs 
they add exceeding yelocity to her motion 


Renophon, ſays, that, Cyrus had horſes " 
could 


ſume, 
icient 
re n 
>, this 
ers iu 
when 
is out 
1 Put» 
trich's 
oves 1 
other, 
it He- 
eſt fot 
ve ver, 
er, let 
5e can 
ſhes 
luced; 
,. riſe 
A, man 
of 
longet 
Oh 
of het 


to ena 
e runs, 
notion; 
es that 

could 


but none ſo ſwift as could reach the Oſtrich. 


moſt lovely feathers, very broad and long, 
' ſome white and others black, but which are 


They adorn the hats of officers, and furniſh 


deur were they diveſted of their beauteous 


| Windſor F oreſt, 


Short is his joy ! He feels the fiery wound, 
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could overtake the Goat and the Wild Aſs ; 


In the laſt place, ſhe furniſhes us with the 


tinged by art with all the various colours of 

the rainbow. They are placed as ornaments | 
on the teſters of beds, the canopies of illu- 
ſtrious perſonages, and the caps of children : 


the ladies with very pretty fans. In a word, 
they add height to the ſtature of tragedians, 
and it muſt be confeſſed, the theatrical heroes 
would loſe a conſiderable part of their gran- 


feathers. 
Let us hear now what Mr. Pope ſays of the 
Pheaſant, in his entertaining poem, entitled, 


« See from the brake the whizzing Pheaſant 
ſprings, 
And mounts, exulting, on triumphant wings; 


Flutters in blood, and panting beats the 
ground, | 


Ah! What avail his gloſſy, varying dyes, 
His purple creſt, and ſcarlet-cucled eyes, 
Ns. 1. D The 


the Peacock by Dr. Young. 
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The vivid green his ſhining plumes unfold ; 
His painted wings, and breaſt that flames with 
gold! p97 


To this we will add a ſhort Deſcription of 


« How rich the Peacock What bright glo- 
ries run. 

From plume to plume, and vary in the ſun? 

He proudly ſpreads them to the golden ray, 

Gives all his colours, and adorns the day. 

With conſcious ſtate the ſpacious round diſ- 
plays, 

And ſlowly moves amid the waving blaze,” 


As the Oſtrich is the object of our admira- 
tion for his ſtature, and the Peacock and the 
Pheaſant for their fine feathers, let us cloſe | 
our account of this ſpecies of animals, with 
a Deſcription of the Nightingale, which is 
one of the leaſt, but the moſt harmonious 
creatures in the univerſe, 

Of all the various ſpecies of Birds, we ge- 
nerally look upon thoſe as the moſt agreea- 
ble companions, that are moſt melodious, or 
can prattle moſt. However entertaining ſuch 


may prove, they are notwithſtanding foils Wl - 
only 
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only to the Nightingale, whoſe fingle voice 
is more raviſhing than the whole choir be- 
of ſides. When we have been entertained with 
a melodious ſymphony of inſtrumental muſic, 
how agreeably are we ſurpriſed to hear an in- 


th 


lo- * 
accompany it ! *Tis the very ſame in a con- 
Aye cert of Birds. After we have heard a full 
; chorus celebrate the Great Author of their 


exiſtence, and proclaim their grateful ac- 
dic. knowledgments to him, by whoſe bounteous 

hand they are nouriſhed and preſerved; what 
1 can be a more agreeable novelty than to hear 
the Nightingale, in the evening, begin to tune 
her ſolitary ſtrains, and continue them till the 
night is far advanced? One would imagine, 
that he was conſcious of his own natural per- 
ſections, and that *twas out of complaiſance 
to us men, as well as to gratify his own incli- 
nations, that he condeſcends to ſing, when 
all his little fellow-choriſters are ſilent. No- 
thing animates him ſo much, as to find all 


e ge. Nature huſh, and ſtill around him. *Tis then 
AN that he compoſes, and puts all his melody 
* into execution. He wanders from ſolemn 
F 4 


8 ih notes to ſuch as are more ſprightly; from a 
ö ſmooth, eaſy air, to the wildeſt notes, that 
can poſſibly be conceived; from the ſpright- 

D 2 licſt 


imitable violin, without zny other hand to 
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lieſt quavers and diviſions to the ſofteſt and 
moſt melancholy ſtrains ; when he has in- 
dulged himſelf in thoſe plaintive' airs for a 
ſhort time, he recollects himſelf on a ſudden, 
and falls into his former vivacity again! Who 
could be ſo incurious, as not to want a fight 
of this matchleſs Muſician, that in ſuch an 
obliging manner raviſhes our ears thus everv 
morning and evening? We are all tempted to 
viſit him; but he is ſo reſerved, that *tis next 
to an impoſſibility to ſee him. Your Virtu- 
of, in all ſciences, have their capricious hu- 
mours. We imagine, that Nature has fur- 
niſhed him with an open breaſt, and indefa- 
tigable organs, to enable him to ſuſtain ſuch 
ſtrong and grateful ſounds without intermiſ- 
ſion ; ſuch infinite and juſt proportions; ſuch 
a vaſt compaſs of muſic ; and yet, at laſt, we 
find it all proceeds from the throat of a very 
little Bird, who, without inſtruction, ſtudy, 
or the leaſt preparation, performs all the 
ſtupendous operations. 

From the land- animals, let us now gradu- 
ally proceed to thoſe that are the inhabitants 
of the waters. The Fiſh likewiſe of the 
mighty ocean partake of this univerſal beauty, 
which Nature has ſcattered over all her works 
in the juſt proportion and ſymmetry of a 
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parts. Here the Behemoth, by ſome injudi- 


ciouſly taken for the Elephant (as we have be- 
fore obſerved) and the Leviathan, as unhappily 
miſconſtrued for the Whale by others, are as 
juſtly the objects of our admiration, as the Ele- 
phant and Oftrich, above deſcribed, demanded 
our attention upon the earth. Here too the 
Dolphins are celebrated for their beauty, with 
numberleſs other fiſh of ſtupendous ſize. 

In regard to the two firſt, we ſhall have 
recourſe to the Sacred Scriptures, and refer 
our young pupils once more to the book of 
Job for their farther entertainment. 

Moſes's deſcription of the firſt is in the ſor- 
tieth chapter of the book of Job, from v. 15 
to 24 incluſive. “ Behold now Behemoth 
(faith the Lord in the cloud to his ſervant 
Job) which I made with thee, he eateth graſs 
like an ox, &c.“ | 

To this we ſhall add Dr. Young's beautiful 
paraphraſe of the text with his ſhort, but 
rery juſt and critical remark upon it, 


Mild is my *Behemoth; tho! large his frame, 
Smooth is his temper, and repreſt his flame, 
While 


OR 


p Behemoth is a word of Egyptian termination, 
lenifying not the Elephant, but a creature in that 
D3 


country, 
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While unprovok'd ; this native of the flood 

| Lifts his broad foot, and puts aſhore for food; 

Earth finks beneath him as he moves along, 

To ſeek the herds, and mingle with the throng, 

See, with what ſtrength his harden'd loins ar: 
bound, 

All over proof, and ſhut againſt a wound ! 

How like a mountain-cedar moves his tail ! 

Nor can his complicated finews fail : 

Built high and wide, his ſolid bones ſurpaſs 

The bars of ſteel ; his ribs are ribs of braſs.; 

His port majeſtic, and his armed jaw, 

Give the wide foreſt and the mountain law; 

The mountains feed him; there the beaſt 
admire : 

The mighty ſtranger, and in dread' retire. 

At length his greatneſs nearer they ſurvey, 

Graze in his ſhadow, and' his eye obey. 
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country, called, by the Greek writers, Hippotamo, 
that is, the River-Horſe ; for it appears by the ſe 
cond Book of Eſdras, Chap. vi. v. 49. that the 
Hebrews reckon the Behemoth, not among tle 


land-animals, but among thoſe belonging ti» the wi | 
ter, which were created on. the fifth. day. And 
there are none that we know of that ſort, to who | 
the characters here mentioned belong, but the cr& 


ture here particularly named. Dr. * 


laſt, takes up the whole xliſt chapter of · the 


have done, for a new conſtruction of it. Now an 
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The fens and marſhes are his cool retreat, 
His noon-tide ſhelter from the burning heat; 
Their ſedgy boſoms his wide couch are made, 
And groves of willows give him all their ſhade:: 
His eye drinks Jordan up; when fir'd with, | 


drought, 
He truſts to turn its current down his throat; 
In lefſen'd waves, it creeps along the plain, 
He ſinks a river, and he thirſts again.“ 


The inſpired Penman's Deſcription of the- 


— 


*The latter part of this Deſeription is evidently 
an Hyperbole, and it ſeems ſurpriſing to me, that 
any commentators ſhould ſtrain ſo hard, as ſome 


Hy perbole, literally ſpeaking, is an impoſſibility ; 
it is the importance, therefore, of the ſubje& that 
juſtifies the uſe of that rhetorical figure. — Thus, 
for inſtance, St. John having wrote an account of 
the life, ſufferings, and death of our Bleſſed Lord 
and Saviour, in order to give the reader an-idea of 
the importance of a life ſo full of meritorious ac- 
tions, makes uſe of the following Hy perbole. 
There are alſo (ſays he) many other things which 
Jeſus did, the which, if they ſhould be written, 
every one, I ſuppoſe, that even the world itſelf 
could not contain the books that ſhould be written.” 
Book 
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Book of Job. Canſt thou draw out Levi- 


athan with a hook, &c. to the end. 

- Here we ſhall take the liberty once more 
to tranſcribe Dr. Young's beautiful paraphraſe 
of this long, remarkable paſſage ; and cloſe 
our account with his 7 annotations 
upon it. 


cc Goto the Nile, and from: its fruitful fide, 
Caſt forth thy line into the ſwelling tide ; 
With ſlender hair Leviathan command, 
And ſtretch his vaſtneſs on the loaded ſtrand: 
Will he become thy ſervant ? Will he own 
Thy lordly nod, and tremble at thy frown? 
Or with his ſport amuſe thy leiſure-day, 
- And bound in. Silk, with thy ſoft maiden's 
play ? 
Shall pompous banquets ſwell with ſuch a prize, 
And the bowl journey round his ample ſize? 
Or the debating merchants ſhare the prey, 
And various limbs to various marts convey ? 
Throꝰ his firm ſkull what ſteel its way can win? 
W hat forceful engine can ſubdue his ſkin ? 
Fly far and live; tempt not his matchlels 
might ; 
The braveſt ſhrink to cowards in his ſight ; 
The raſheſt dare not rouze him up; who then 


Shall turn on ME, among the ſons of men! 
Am 
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Am I a debtor ? Haſt thou ever heard _ 
hence come the Gifts which are on ME 
conferr'd ? 
y laviſh fruit a thouſand vallies fills, | 
And mine the herds that grazea thouſand hills 
Earth, ſea, and air, all Nature is my own, 
And ſtars and ſan are duſt beneath my throne z 
And dar'ſt thou with the world's great father 
vye, 
EThou, who doſt tremble at my creatures eye? 
At full my huge Leviathan ſhall riſe, 
Boaſt all his ſtrength, and ſpread his wondrous 
' haze. 
Who, great in arms, e'er ſtript his ſhiaing 
$ mail, 
Or crown'd his triumph with a ſingle ſcale? 
Whoſe heart ſuſtains him to draw near? Be- 
hold 
Deſtruction yawns ! His ſpacious Jaws unfold! ? 
And, marſhall'd round the wide expanſe, disz 
cloſe 
Teeth, edg'd with death, and crowding rows 
on rows; 
What hideous fangs on either ſide ariſe, 
And what a deep abyſs between them lies! 
Mete with thy lance, and with thy plummet 
ſound 1 
The one how long, the other how profound! 
His 
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His bulk is charg'd with ſuch a furious ſoul 
Thick clouds of ſmoke from his ſptead noſtrils 
roll, 
As from a furnace; and, when rouz'd his ite, 
Fate iſſues from his Jaws in ſtreams of fire: 
The rage of tempeſts, and the roar of ſeas, 
Thy terror, this thy great Superior pleaſe; 
Strength on his ample ſhoulder fits in ſtate, 
His well-join'd limbs are dreadſully compleat; 
His flakes of ſolid fleſh are ſlow to part, 
As ſteel his nerves, as adamant his heart. 
When late awak'd, he rears him from the 
floods, 
And ſtretching forth his ſtature to the clouds, 
Writhes in the ſun aloft his ſcaly height, 
And ſtrikes the diſtant hills with tranſient light, 
Far round are fatal damps of terror ſpread ; 
The mighty fear, nor bluſh to own their dread, 
Large is his front; and when his b'irniſbd 
eyes 
i} Lit their broad lids, the morning ſeems to rile, 
I.! vain may death in various ſhapes invade 
The ſwift-wing'd arrow, the deſcending blade; 
His naked breaſt their impotence deñes; 
| The dart rebounds, the brittle ſauchion flies: 
Shut in himſelf, the war without he hears, 


Saſe in the * of their raftlirg ſpears 3 
Th 
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he cumber'd ſtrand their waſted vollies ſtrow ; 

is ſport, the rage and labour of the foe, 

His paſtimes, like a cauldron, boil the flood, 

And black the ocean with the riſing mud; 

he billows feel him, as he works his way; 

is hoary footſteps ſhine along the ſea ; 

hefoam, high -wrought with white, divides 
the green, 

Ind diſtant ſailors point where death hath been, 

lis like earth bears not on her ſpacious face, 

lone in Nature ſtands his dauntleſs race 

or utter ignorance of fear renown'd ; 

1 wrath he rolls his baleful eyes around, 

lakes ev'ry ſwolPn, diſdainful heart ſubſide, 

nd holds dominion o'er the ſons of pride,” 


deyeral creatures (ſays this curious Natura- 
) deſcribed in this, and the preceding chap- 
, are Egyptian; this and that of the Be- 
0th are notoriouſly ſo; they are the Ri- 
Horſe and the Crocodile, thoſe celebrated 
habitants of the Nile; and on thoſe two it 
that the Inſpired Penman chiefly dwells. It 
buld have been expected from an H iſtorian, 
ve remote from that river than Moſes, in 
atalogue of creatures, produc'd to magnify 
it Creator, to have dwelt on the two 
delt works of his hand, namely, the Ele- 


phant 


f 
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- phant-and the Whale, This is ſo natural ; 
expectation, that ſome commentators hy 
render'd Bebemoth and Leviathan, the E 
| phant and Whale, tho' the Deſcriptions in 
author will not admit of it; but Moſes lin 
among the Egyptians, who were, as wen 
well ſuppoſe under an immediate terror of 
Hippotamos and Crocodile, from their « 
miſchiefs and ravages, it is very account 
why he ſhould permit them to take place, 
By a gradual progreſſion, we ſhall noy 
ſcend to the leſſęr fiſh that ſport and 
within our rivers; of which there are a 
. fuſion, the ſymmetry of whoſe parts, 
the ſilyer luſtre of whoſe ſcales demand ou 


tention with as much juſtice as thoſe lar E 
and more ſtupendous Miracles of Na 
Let us hear what Mr, Pope ſays of then. 4 

. - « Qur plenteovs ſtreams a various race {uj debt 
The bright-ey'd. Perch, with fips of I. Se 

dye; 

The ſilver Eel, in ſhining ene roll glit 
The yellow Carp, in ſcales bedropt wi % 
Swift Trouts, diyerſify'd with crimſon M 50 


And Pikes, the tyrants of the watry p- 
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To proceed ſtill one degree lower. The < q | 
ery inſets, tho ſo much inferior to the 
— animals hitherto deſcribed, in point of 
ulk, do not at all fall ſhort of them with | 
ard to form arid ornament. With how | 
act a proportion and harmony of parts has 
ature framed their little bodies? What a 
ining gloſs and poliſh has ſhe caſt over their 
mbs, and with what gay*and lively cofours 
as ſhe painted them ? I might inſtatice the - 
utterfly, the Spaniſh-Fly, the Adderf pear, | 
ay, the common Fly, and ten thouſand | 
bers. 

We ſhall take the liberty, without making 

e leaſt apology, to introduce here the fol- 
wing poetical deſcription of the firſt- men- 
dned in ſect, though we ingenuouſly confeſs 

e don't know the author to whom we ate 
cedted for our Aſſiſtance. 


dee! to the Sun (fays he) the Butterfly 

diſplays 

glittering wings, and wantons in its rays; 

life exulting, o'er the meadows flies, 

s from each flow'r, and breathes the ver. 
nal ſkies, © i 

ſplendid plumes, in oraceful order ſhow 

various glories of the painted bow. 
Nun. II. 3 Where 


| g neceſſary uſe for preſerving the frame of Ny 
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Where love directs, a libertine it roves, 
And courts the fair ones thro” the verdant 
groves,” | 


What we have here produced, however, is 
but a faint and imperfect ſketch of the Na. 
tucal Beauties of the Univerſe. He that 
would have a juſt and adequate idea of them, 
muſt conſult the original. The beauties o 
Nature are too various and too exquiſite to be 
pain ted to the life by any pencil, or deſcribed 
by eny eloquenee. A thouſand ſecret charms 


and inexpreſſible graces will be wanting in 21: 
the moſt compleat and lively repreſentatiu Pre 
we can poſſibly give of her. Wi 

Nor- we may obſerve, that abundance oi Wi! 
theſe things, which contribute to the beau l 
and ornament of the Univerſe, ſeem ſcaree i bea 


of any other uſe, Of this ſort are many her in 
£29 flowers, and precious ſtones 3 of which en 

we know no other uſe or deſign in natut an 
hut to garniſh the world, entertain the ſenſes 
and refreſh the imagination-of man and othe! 
animals. And even in the things that are 


ture, or the ſeveral ſpecies of animals, * 
find ornament and conveniency joined tog 
ther. Thus, for inſtance, the fruits of n 


7 
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earth afford us a pleaſant and wholeſome nou- 
riſhment.; but this they would have done as 
well, though they they had not been ſo cu» 
riouſly painted with: colours, as many of them 
are. And as to animals themſelves; it was ne- 
ceſſary, indeed, for the preſervation of their 
lives, that they ſhould be furniſhed with 
limbs, and organs of ſenſation ; but it was 
by no means neceſſary to this end, that ther 
limbs ſhould be formed with all that exact 
ſymmetry and proportion, and adorned with 
ſuch à variety of gay colours, as we find in 
many of them. The Pheaſant might have 
procured his ſood, and propagated his kinds 
without his gaudy plumes, and the Peacock 
ee without his ſtarry train. 
un Now can any man imagine, that all this 
cel beauty and ornament which ſo viſibly appears 
e in every part of Nature, and accoſts his eye 
hich on which fide ſoever he turns it, can have 
tune, any other author than a wiſe and gracious 
God? Would Fate or Chance, thoſe blind 
and thoughtleſs Principles, have not only ſo 
plentiſully provided what was neceſſary ſor 
the preſervation. of t he ſyſtem of the world, 
and the ſeveral ſpecies of plants and animals 
contained in it, but haye conſulted likewiſe 
lor the ornament of the one, and the delight 
3 2D and 
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and entertainment of the other? It muſt (i 
I may be indulged the expreſſion) be a very 
wiſe and munificent Chance, indeed, that, 
not content to make a plain, habitable world, 
has obſerved all this order and decency in its 
work, and garniſhed it out with all theſe cu- 


rious embelliſhments and decorations. Why 
ſhould the colour of the ſky be a beautiful 


azure, and that of the graſs and trees a lively il ” 
green, rather than a brown, or grey, or any ſc 
other leſs pleafing to the fight, if a wiſe Pro- lo 
vidence had not the diſpoſal of things? Or . 
why ſhould the eyes of animals be both of an be 
equal fize, and of the ſame make and colour, ll" 
and placed at an equal diſtance on either fide U 
the noſe? And the like queſtions may be un 
_ aſked, in reſpect of all the order and harmony in 


in Nature. It would be a difficult matte 
to' convince a reaſonable man, that even 1 
common cottage, which only ſerves to ſhel- 
ter its inhabitants from the winds and wez- 
ther, was the mere effect of Chance; but he 
would certainly think any one diſtraCted, 
who ſhould ſeriouſly endeavour to perſuadt 
him, that a fair and magnificent palace, exact) 
regular and ſymmetrical in its defign, adorned 
with elegant painting and ſculpture, and fur 
niſhed with every thing which pleaſure and 

| 2 2 orpamel 
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ornament, as well as neceſſity and uſe re- 
quire, bad no other original than the lucky. 
concourſe of a parcel of atoms. 
Having thus given our young pupils a tran- 
fient idea of the Natural Beauties of the 
World in general, we ſhall enter forthwith 
(without any formal apology in the like caſes) 
on the proſecution of the plan. propoſed ; for 
we are firmly perſuaded, that the wonderful 
ſcenes of Providence, which are ſo viſible and 
ſo numerous in every county throughout the 
whole kingdom of Great-Britain,- can never 
be conſidered by any reader, how ill-natured 
or cenſorious ſoever he may poſſibly be, as a 
trivial, uſeleſs, or unpleaſing entertainment, 
unleſs we and. our aſſiſtants too ſhould be 
more ſhamefully remiſs than-ordinary, and ſo 
very unhappy as to render them ſuch, by our 
injudicious compilements ; which we flatter 
jourfelves is not fairly to be ſuppoſed. But 
deſides, fince it muſt be allowed, that an at- 
tempt, how. weak or imperfect ſoever, to pro- 
mote any one branch of uſeful knowledge, is, 
in ſome degree, generous and praiſe-worthy, 
there are. ſufficient grounds for us, with mo- 
deſty, to hope, that our honeſt endeavours 
to inſpire the ſons and daughters of men with 
n early ſenſe of thoſe infinite obligations 
E 3 they. 
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they lie under to their Great Creator, v 
be juftly entituled to ſome eandour and indu. | 
_ gence ; eſpecially from all ſuch parents, guar , 

dians, and governeſſes, who are more ſolici. 

tous that the children entruſted to their cn! 
and conduct ſhould be virtuous than rich! 
- fince wealth, without virtue, will never mal: / 

them truly happy; whereas virtue alone i 

capable of making them eaſy in this world 

and fure of making them compleatly happy 

In that which is to come. 

Now, not doubting in the leaſt, but thi 
the ſhort Plea for our. intended undertaking 
above-made will be approved, we ſhall or 
add the following truly pious as well as poets 
cal Hymn of Thankſgiving to the Great Au- 
thor of Nature, compoſed (as we are informed 
dy an eminent Divine of the Church of En 
gland, not long fince deceaſed, and earneſt 
recommend it to the peruſal of all our youꝗ T 
Pupils as a very proper Morning-Sacrifice, N 
Fore they enter upon their ſtudies. © N 
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# Ariſe, my Muſe, awake thy ſleeping yr 
And fan with tuneful airs the languid fire. Ti 
On daring pinions rais d, low themes deſpiꝭ i T. 
ee ar in yon bright, mo 
T 
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Thee, beſt and greateſt, let my grateful lays, | 
Parent of univerſal Nature, praiſe} ' 
All things are full of Thee: where-c'er mine 

eye, 
Is * ſtill thy . Godhead FOE 
Zach herb the footſteps of thy wiſdom bhark, 
And ev'ry blade of graſs thy pow'r declares. 
As yon clear lake the pendent Image ſhews, - 
Of ev'ry flow'r that on its border grows: 
Fo in the fair Creation's Glaſs, we find 
A faint reflection of th* Eternal Mind. a 
Whate'er of goodneſs, and of excellence, 
In Nature's various ſcenes accoſt the ſenſe, 
To Thee alone their whole perfection owe ; 
From Thee, as from their proper fountain, flow. 
Fair are the Stars that grace the ſable night, 
And beauteous is the Dawn of roſy Light; 
Lovely the proſpect of each flow'ry field, 
Theſe limpid ftreams, and ſhady foreſts yield; 
To Thee compar'd, nor fair the Stars of night, 
Nor beauteous is the Dawn of roſy Light; 
Nor lovely is the ſcene each flow'ry field, 
The limpid ſtreams, and ſhady foreſts yield, 
Incapable of bounds, above all height, 
Thou art inviſible to mortal fight; * 
Thyſelf thy Palace! and ſuſtain'd by Thee, 
_ and move in thy Immenſity. 
Thy 
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And ſptead this canopy of liquid air. 
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Thy voice omnipotent: did infant-day, | 

Through the dark realms. of empty: ſpace 
diſplay ; | 

This glorious arch of heavy” aly nende rear, 


At thy command, the Starry H »ſt, the Sun, 
And: Moon unerringly their courſes run; 
Ceaſeleſs they move, obſequious to fulfil 
The taſk aſſign'd by thy Alwighty Will: 
Thy vital pow'r, diffus'd from pole io pole, 
Inſpires, and animates. this ample Whole. 

If thou wert abſent, the material maſs 
Would without motion lie in boundleſs ſpace; 
The Sun, arreſted in his ſpiral way, 

No longer would diſpenſe alternate day; 

A breathleſs calm would huſh the ſtormy 

-£ wind, | 

And anew froſt the flowing rivers bind: 

Whate' er, thro” falſe Philoſophy, is thought 

To be by Chance, or Parent Nature wrought, 

From Thee alone wands Win timer 
rain, 

Thou ſat'ſt the thirſty field, and ſprioging 


grain. B 


Inſpir'd by Thee, the northern e ſweep The 
The bending corn, and toſs the foamy deep: 


Inſpir's 


n 
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nſpir'd by Thee, the ſofter ſouthern breeze 
Wafts fragrants odours thro* the trembling 
trees; | 
3y Thee conducted thro” the darkſome caves, 
And veins of hollow earth, the briny waves, 
n bubbling ſprings, and fruitful fountains | 
riſe, 
And ſpout their ſweetned ſtreams againſt the 
ſkies, 

By Thee the brutal kind are taught to chuſe 
Their proper good, and noxious things refyſe; 
Hence each conforms his action to his place, 
Knows to preſerve his life, and propagate his 

race 25.4 5: : 
Hence the wiſe conduct of the painful Bee, 
Who future want does conſtantly foreſee, 
Contrives her waxen cells, with curious ſkill, 
And with rich ſtores of gather'd honey fill. 
Hence the gay birds, that ſport in fluid air, 
Soft neſts to lodge their callow young prepare, 
Rear with unwearied toil the tender brood, 
From harms protect, and furniſh em with 

food. | 

But Man, whom thy peculiar grace deſign'd 
The Image of thy own Eternal Mind; 

Man, thy chief favourite, Thou did'ſt inſpire 
With a bright ſpark of thy celeſtial fire. 
Rich 


* 0 
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Rich with a thinking ſoul, with piercing « 
He views the ſpacious earth, and-diſtant 
And ſees the various marks of ſkill divine, 
That in each part of Nature's ſyſtem ſhine$ 
Him therefore it becomes, in grateful lays, 
Te ſing hisbounteous Maker's ſolemn praileg 
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P U Þ I L, 
N what part does this country lie, and 


TurTOR, 
ther. part of Great- Britain, and is a portion 


Nas * Dunmonium. 


P. From 
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Tt extends farther to the weſt than) any 


nly of what, in the time of the Romans, 


by what name was it formerly known? 
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* 
? iS; * "TheNarorar Wette of 
* . * From whence did it detive that name! 
T. The moſt natural origin of it is fron 
the term Dun (which, from divers inſtance 
. 5 of towns ending in Dunum, appears to hare 
3 fignified a hill) and the Greek term Moin, 
3 mines, «which: is much the fame thing as t 
ſap, bills of tin-minesz for which, no doubt, 
it was atitiently more noted than on any other 


= Fa 


T. From whence does it take its preſentſſints 
* ' denomination of Cornwall? P 
TI. It is varioufly accounted for, Som tude 
ſuppoſe it tobe derived from one Corinzuy, T 
” Aa companion of Brute, and quote the follow WW1atit: 
ing lines to ſupport their opinion. roun 
i p | 4 | ex 
Piars Corinæa datur Corinæo; de duce nomen * 
Pauauia; deque viro gens Corinenſis habet. p 
__— In Engliſh thus. thern 
Cornwall by grant to Corinæus came; F. 
The county from the prince receiy*d its name. W 
y . a e ſc 
© Others again will have it taken from the a» WW P. 
tient Britiſh term Karn, which ſignifies a rock, T. 
and from Gaul or Waul, by changing G. P. 
into W. which, in the German dialeRt 1s les ne 
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The moſt eaſy and rational manner, hw 
ever, of accounting fer it ſeems to be this 
When the Saxong had driven the Britons into 
the two extreme parts of their countty, they 
called one | Retreat=wales, and *the/ other 
Corn-wales; either from the ſhape of ir, which 
reſembles a Hunting- Horn, in Latin called 
Cornu; or more probably from the large pro- 
montories, which project, like ſo many Horns, 
into the ſea, which the Britons call Kern; 
P. In what degrees of longltude and lati⸗ 
tude is this county ſituated? £ x 
T. In fifty degrees thirty minutes north 
latitude, and fix degrees longitude ; being ſur- 
rounded on all ſides by the ſea, the eaſt only 
excepted, where tis parted from the os; 
of Devon by the river Tamar. | | 
P, How are the northern weſtern and ſou- 
thern coaſts reſpectively waſhed ?  _ 
T. The northern is waſhed by the Briſtol 


Channel, the weſtern by St. George's, and 
the ſouthern by the Britiſh Sea, 


P. Of what length is it from caſt to weſt? 
T. It meaſures about ſeventy miles. 

P. Of what breadth is it in that part which 
les neareſt to Devonſhire ? 
T. About torty miles, 
TH 2. F f 
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miles; but by others, it is ſaid, on accoun 
of its unequal form, to be near 23g. 


the firſt's time, it contained 1,500,000 ; fron 


' were once a part of it, tho' not at preſent 


the inhabitants of Falmouth and Truro) 220 
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P. Of what breadth is it from Mountf; 
to St. Ives, where tis narroweſt}? t 
a T. There, indeed, it i but very litile 1018 
than five miles. | 
P. Of what circumference i is it? : 
T. By ſome it is computed only at 15; 


P. How many acres does it contain? 
T. About 960, ooo; but, in king Edwatl 


whence it is conjectured, that theScilly-Ifland 


they being ſince divided from it by the ſes P 
which for that reaſon is called the Lioneſs. erm 
P. What are the bounds of Falmouth Har 


bour only? | 

T. As it runs ſo very irregularly, and 
branches itſelf out into ſo many ſmall party 
it meaſures (according to the computation d 


miles only, but by admeaſurement, it is 
leſs than 282. 
P. What account can yo give-me of i 
particular air? 
T. It is very ſharp and cuttings and bf 
conſequence, very healthful to the natives 


Hard froſts, however, of any duration, ef 
ſeldom 
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ſeldom happen there; neither does the ſnow 
ie long upon the ground. 8 
P. How comes that to paſs, ſince the air, 
you ſay, is ſo very bleak? F 
T. Fhrough the vicinity of the ſea, which 
dn three of its ſides, is a guard againſt them. 
P. Are they not frequently expoſed, how- 
yer, to what they call Flaws of wind? 
T. Yes; and ſometimes they prove nat 
only very boiſterous, but very fatal in their 
eonſequences ; tho? the inhabitants are very 
ſeldom afflited, thro! their means, with any 
yery malignant or infectious diſeaſes.” © 7 
p. From 'whence are thoſe caſual winds 
termed Flaws: 1 

T. In the Corniſh vocabulary that term ſig- 
nies (to cut) from whence we may conclude 
with very juſt grounds, that it owes its origi- 
nal to the Greek word, e, which bears the 
lame ſenſe. | | 


P. Are the ſeaſons there the ſame as in 
other parts? 2 
T. No; for tho” the ſummer, generally 
ſpeaking, is very mild and temperate ; yet 
ide autumnal fruits and the corn- harveſt are 
later there than in any other parts of England 


120 


ve. and the laſt is very ſeldom ripe enough for the 
n till the feaſt of St. Michael. 
ol F 2 P. What 
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P. What account can you give 1 me of i 
foil ? 


T. For the moſt part it is mountainor 


very ſhallow, covered over only with a thi 
coat of earth, and rocky underneath, whidif 


renders it very difficult to be cultivated z an 
in dry years, it is ſcarce worth the huſband 
man's toil, The valleys, however, yield 
profuſion of graſs; and the land that lies neu 
eſt the fea-ſhore, when improved by a pa 
ticular ſea-weed, called Orewood, mixed wit 


a fat ſort of ſea-fand, "Fn very lag 


$4 

P. From ed is that ſea-fand formed 

T. From the grating of the ſhells, whis 
the waſh of the ſea rolls and daſhes again 
one another. 

P. In what inden are | thoſe lands whid 
lie at a great diſtance from the ſea-coaſts? 
T. They lie waſte and open; the earth 
in thoſe middle parts, is of a blackiſh hue, an 
bears little elſe but heath, and ſpiry gab 
fit only for breeding of young cattle. 
P. Which are its principal rivers? 

T. The Tamar, the Camel and the Ti 

” 9 courſe does he Tamar take! 
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T. A very long one from north to ſouth, 
d is the boundary between the two countie 
Cornwall and Devonſhire. 

p. Where does it empty itſelf? 

T. Into Plymouth ſound. 
P. What courfe dves th e Camel run, as 
hat does it form? 

T. From ſouth to north, thro' Cam elford, 
nd forms Padſtow haven. - 

P. Where does it diſcharge itſelf ? 

T. Into the Briſtol Channel. 

P. What courſe does the Fale take, and 
hat does it form ? 

T. From north to South, in the narrow 
art of the county, and forms the hayen of 
almouth.* 

P. Where does that diſcharge its waters-? 

T. Into St. George's Channel. 

P. What is the river Tamar peculiarly re- 
narkable for ? 

T. Its excellent ſalmon. 


* Falmouth is ſo called from its being ſituated on 
e mouth of the Fale, and Camelford receives its 
ame from the river Came), that runs through it ; 
Dd this is to be a general obſervation for all places 
towns that terminate in mouth and ford. | 
73 P. With 
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pilchard fiſhery ? 29) 
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P. With what iſh do the other days u 
Tivers abound ? 
T. For the eden part with ſuch as 2 


common to other countries; ſuch as trou 

lobſters, oyſters, plaice, ſoals, &c. But wh: 

the inhabitants of this country reap the mc 

advantage from are ee ane, called th 

« Spahifhiapan: * . - 

P. From e addy danke that nam 

T. From the Spaniards ſerving theſe fi 

up, dreſt witł oil and lemon, 28 a moſt 
Aieious diſn of et he 7 

P. What is the particular _ of thi 


T. From July te Aevember! at whit 
time they appear in ſuch quantities as is 
moſt incredible; 77 ot od 

P. Give me a articular” account of th 
exttaordinary trade that is Carried on in tk 


T. There is no'branich of- buſineſs ſo cot 
fiderable in this county as this, that of it 
ſtannary only excepted.” In ſuch” prodigion 
foals do the pilchards frequently apply l 
the fouthern parts of the Corniſh coaſt, tid 
the people in the inland, mountainous paſts 
make it their buſineſs, during the proper ſa- 


ſon, to watch their arrival, by which men 
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the gentlemen concerned in that fiſhery are 

epared to take them in their ſeans, or large 
nets, whicho extend ſome thouſands of feet 
in length; and take | in a large circumference 
of the ſea. 20 2: * 

P. What quantity of. theſe 6h bc been 
taken at one draught ? 
FT. I have been credibly informed full 
4000 barrels, in each of which were contained 
4000 pilchards; the total amount therefore 
was conſequently :16,000,000. | 

F. How are they for the generality dif 
qoſed of? ; W 114%: bi: cal ls 

T. Notwithſtanding it muſt be allowed 
{whether:dreft: the Spaniſh or our own way). 
that they are a very dainty diſh; yet hut a 
ſmall quantity of them are conſumed at 
home. For the :Corniſh merchants export 
the greateft part of them to foreign markets, 
for which they fit them by fuming, preſſing, 
and piekling. They are ſalted but not gutred, 
the enttails being reckoned: the moſt delicious 
part; and after they have been: piled in large 
deaps' in'a cellar for nine or ten days toge- 
mer, and gently prefſed by ſtone · weights to 
drain off the ſuperfluous moiſture of blood 


ad (alt, * are en y with pickle 
00 


— a D * 18 , 
' 
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for France, but without it, for Spain, Kah, 
and other hotter countries. 

P. What ſhell-fiſh in particular are fouy 
on the fouth coaſt of Cornwall? 


T. Large quantities of ſuch ſmall ones: 2 
afford that excellent tint, called the Tyria 
dye. 

P. In what part is that particular matter 
contained ? 

FT. Ina ſmall cyſtus or bag, which aper 
like a part of the inteſtine. 

P. What quantity of ſuch matter my 
there be in one of them, and how 1 is it taken 
out? 

F. It is pricked out with the head of 1 
pin, and the quantity of it cannot by conſe- 

quence be very conſiderable; let but what b 
ſo taken out, however, be ſpread on a piece 

oſ fine linnen, it will, in a day or two, be- 
gin. to appear of a pale, reddiſh colour; when 
the linnen is waſhed the firſt. time, it s 
heightened into a paliſh purple; every waſh» 

ing, after, renders the colour ſtill more in- 
tenſely ſtrong and vivid; and when once con- 

firmed, it is not in the leaſt ſubject either !0 
fade or to decay. 

P. What are to be found upon the rocks 


m divers parts of this coaſt ? 
| T. Great 
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T. Great numbers of thoſe animals, which 
e reckoned" of the Polypus-kind. Theſe 
ick cloſe to the rock on a broad baſe, and 

we the faculty' or power of unfolding, or 
dntracting the r 985 whenever tis 
onvenient. 

P. What do 110 reſemble whey they are 

panded'? 

T. They appear very much like an ane- 
none, when 'tis full-blown ; for they conſiſt 
f a great number of internal parts, which 
eſemble the leaves of that flower, but plainly 
bew that they have an animal motion. 

P. Wherein is that motion viſible? 

T. If you offer to touch them, they will 

lantly be all contracted within, and co- 
ered with the external pouch, or caſe, which 

8 very thick and ſubſtantial: 

P. Give me an account of that ſea-poly- 
us in particular, which was ſome time fince 
Iaken'in the rocky cliffs at St. Agnes, which 
ſo remarkably Fam the attention of the 
urious, 

T. It conſiſted of a ſmall body, about the 
igneſs of the palm of one's hand, to which 
Was annexed a hollow pouch, and on the 
middle part of the body was a curious 
Mar, Or bill, about an inch and an half 


long: 
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long, and three quarters of an inch vu. 1 

of a roundiſh form, in, eolour- like that put 

a tortoiſe, and cutved in ſome meaſ 3. 

| like a parrot's bill. From the body u. I: 
proceeded. eight legs, at an equal diſtan t wi 
to all outward appearance, from each ot. ! 


about an inch and a quarter wide at the bo 
and thirty inches long or thereabouts, d 
tapering form, terminating. in a point at i 
extremity. The legs were of a fleſhy a 
membraneous. ſubſtance, and thick ſet wit 
{mall pouches, or holes (the largeſt about k 
an inch wide) gradually e ton 
the extremity, in each leg. 
P. Of what particular uſe were thoſe! di 
in its legs, and how many of them were tie 
in each leg? 
T. They ſeemed deſtined to anſwer thee 
of gills in common. fiſh, and there were n01t 
than thirty or forty im each leg. 
P. In what poſture was this extraorditi 
ſea-animal when firſt found ? | 
T. Its legs were all contracted and enclol 
in the pouch, or looſe bag, on one {ide of 
body, and it lay ſeemingly aſleep. 
P. How did it appear, after it was ty 
11 © pr ? 1 


It expanded ĩts legs with great violence, 
;. but by repeated-blowp.it was ſubdued. 


i with: on che Corniſh coaſt 7: 


ed the Piſcis terebrans. 


4 


T Becauſe ĩt has 2 poculiee Deity; © 
s of the rocky part of the eoaſt. 


ature ſubſiſt? 


n its infancy to its laſt moment, altogether 
tin the hole it makes in the ftone for 27 
piion. | 

. Of what compaſs may the hole be that 
g creature thus bores at firſt?" 
U. In ſome, it does not exceed the tenth 
of an inch; but, by degrees, it makes 
way into the ſtone, - about eighteen or 
ty inches from the ſurface, and grows 
if in proportion; till at laſt, it is three or 
inches long, and an inch at leaſt thick. 
F. Is the fiſh always as big as the hole? 

* >» 2 
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* itſelf (as it were) in a poſture of de- 
I eee 
„ Ves; a curious Kind of Bivalve fiſh; | 
amonly called the Pholas, er what'ought = 
her, in the opinion of the Virtuoi, to be | 
P. Why ſo? 6A | 1 2 

zellous power of boring in way int the 3 


?, In what manner does this r 


——— 


It leads a very ſolitary life and refides ' 


—— 
the 


. * 
- — * 0 8 
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fore - part of it, gn each ſide, is beſet 


of the ſhell, and the hole is fo nearly thel 


it ſhould do to a ſmall diſtance. 


on the hinder- part, and, when full grom 
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T. Ves, ee ee ee I 
be the fruſtrum of a cane. 
P. By what nnen hotly 


ſtone ? i 4 09519 07 {kf 
T. In all probability by its hell 3' for 


ſharp-edged protuberances, be thoſe 
raſp, and fitted to cut away the ſtone; 
this is ſtil] the more likely, as the figu 
the hole is always exactly the ſame with 


of the ſhell, that there is but very little 
for its expanſion, as tis abſolutely nece 


P. What occaſion i is thete for ſuch an 
panſion? 
T. The reaſon is evident; for this 
projects a fleſhy ſubſtance of a circular ſc 


the length of two or three inches. 
P. For what purpoſe do you imagine, 


ct b 
Nature has ſupplied it n that fleſhy * 
ſtance ? . 


T. It is deſtined, in all probability {0 
in the ſalt-water, and 2 it out ag 
pleaſure. 

p. By what name is this part of the 
diſtinguiſhed ? 7 


5 


T. By its proboſcis. This, however, muſt, 
0 btleſs be a miſnomer, becauſe of its ſitu- 
tion in the poſterior part of the creature, 
P. Is there any thing more er re- 
zarkable in theſe fiſh? : 

T. Ves; for notwithſtanding great num- 
3 of them penetrate into one ſtone, and ſo 
o on, as it were, in a very ſocial manner 
et each keeps conſtantly to its own particular 
trum, ot cavern, without the leaſt infringe- 
tent an its neighbour, though they come ſo 
oſe, that one may almoſt ſee through the 
bin partition. 

P. Have you any thing till to add, in re- 
ard to the large and deep caverns of the rocky 
ils in ſore parts of the Corniſh ſhore, that 
truly worth the attention of the curious ? 
T. Yes; for ſwallows have been found in 
e midſt of them, and dragged out, notwith- 
nding ſuch caverns, or deep holes, are be- 
dw bigh-water-mark. This is atteſted for 
d by ſeveral of the inhabitants of F almouth, 
hoſe veracity 1s not to be doubted, 

p. Have you any particular hiſtorians, that 

firm the truth of this aſſertion ? 

T. Ves; one Richard Carew, who wrote 

dove 200 years ago, has theſe words: „ In 

e weſt part of Cornwall, during the win- 
G 


„ 2. tors 
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ter-ſeaſon, ſwallows. ate found fitting in al 


deepe tynne-workes,, and bales of the fe 
cliffes. To this he adds, the well kno; 


account given of them by Olaus Magnu8l 


who aſſures his readers, <<; that they are fou 
in winter - time under water, among the rea 
the lakes of Norway, &c. congealed (zi 
were) in cluſters, which reſglve,. and the ft 
zen ſwallows revive by the warmth of a gen 


Fey 


P. What, cattle have they peculiar toth 
county? 

TI. Though they have all the various ki 
of tame cattle that are to be met with in oth 
counties ; yet their Sheep,. whilſt their lan 
lay open and uncultivated, were not only ve 
that it was commonly called Corniſh hat 
however, fince their lands have been propel 


* manured, their Sheep are in no reſpect ink 


rior to thoſe in other counties, as to thi 
ſire or fineneſs of ſtaples, but much ſup 
rior to moſt, in regard to the Damit 
their fleſh, and the ſweetneſs of their u 
Theſe Sheep, ſor the moſt part, indeed, l 
no horns; yet their wool, though leß 


quantity, is much finer than thoſe my | 


P. Of what ſtature are their cows and 
een? 
r. For the generality, remarkably mall; 
then their fleſh is very ſweet and juicy; 
d great numbers of them are reared for 
ughter; as the butchers there frequently 
eet with good markets for victualling of 
dips, and ſometimes export them to foreign 
1 

P. With what cattle do the 5 for 
e generality, plow their lands? 

T. With their onen, and not their horſes. 
P, What ſort of horſes have they ? 

T. They l1i:.2wife are but low of ſtature, 
e bred hard, aad fed but very coarſely ; they 
avel, however, extremely well, and are 
ſerviceable in that mountainous country; 
bey have ſpirit enough, naturally, it is true, 
tthen by hard labour, when they are young, 
tis to ſay, by carrying heavy loads of fand 
tillage, they are brought ſoon off from 
it mettle, and become dull and ſluggiſh. 

P. Have they no mules among them? 

T. Ves; numbers; and they are defervs 


ly made uſe of as much, if not more than 
les, 


P. Why ſo? 


G 2 T. Becauſe 
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T. Becauſe they are beaſts of burthen, wil |; - 
five very hard, and are, for the moſt p i | 
free from all diſorders, and long-lived, 
P. What deer have they in this county? 

T. None but thoſe of the fallow-kind i 
particular parks, except it be ſome few rt | 

deer, that are ſtrays from Devonſhire, 
P. How do the gentlemen there, who 
ſportſmen, find out ſufficient diverfion ? 

T. Some gentlemen, who are polleſſed ( 
black cattle, let them run wild, and imi 
their friends to hunt them down; but th! 
would never want for ſport, if that expedin 
was not ſo frequently practiſed; for there 

great numbers of otters, badgers, martens 
foxes, which harbour in the cliffs near 
ſea-ſide, which create ſport ——_ in Cl 
ſcience. 

P. What fowl have they in this count! 

T. They have plenty of ſea- ſowl, wow 
cocks, and other land-ſowl : but the moſt 
markable and peculiar to their county 1 
Pyracorax, or Corniſh cough, which is 2" 
racious kind of a raven, and about the {a 
fize, with red feet, and a red bill, which ore 
on the coaſt, between the Land's. end 
the Lizard-point, This bird is ſuch a hq 
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; at if he be kept tame, and is full fed, he 
"il! carry away Knives and forks,” fpoons, 
es, and even money, either filver ot geld, 
left in his way, and conceal them fo as 
ey {hall never more be found. To this bad 
Welty of pilfering, we muſt add another, 
Wuch worſe, and ſometimes of more fatal 
Wnſequence ; for be is a perfect incendiary, 
ill ſteal away fire brands, or lighted candles, 
d by hiding them in corn, hay, or thateh, 
will ſet houſes and barns on fire. - 
p. What fruit and herbs have they in this 
T. They. are much the fame with'thofe 
other counties, tho” not altogether fo plen- 
| among the common people. As to the 
ter, they have fome, either not to be met 
th at all, or not in ſuch plenty at leaſt, in 
other county.throughout the whole K 
dm of Great Britain. 15 4 
P. Give me a catalogue of them 
T. In: the firſt! place, there is the final 
ping round - kav'd 'baſtard chickweed, 
ch is found on moiſt banks in divers. 
2. The marſh-aſparagus 3, Or perige, which 
* growing otr the cliffs ar the Eirards 
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3. Round - leav'd marſh, and St. Pet 
wort in abundance, near the Land's-end. 
4. The tender ivy-leav'd bell-flower, wif 
grows on moiſt and watery banks; and (ii 
leaſt. marſh centaury, which is found on a 
ten, boggy ground, between St. Ives and ?:8di 
Zance. 

5. The fir-leav'd — with many f 
ers; the great yellow-marſh eye - bright; 
ſmall ſea · crane s- bill with detony leaves ; ll 
ſea-cotton weed ; the creeping cock's-fo 
the rupture wort; the leſſer autumnal f 
jacinth, and Engliſh ſea-peas. To theſe n 

de added a fort of grain, ſown in plenty 
warqds the farther end of this county; that 
to ſay, naked oats, called pile-corn, from 
deing naturally ſtripped of its huſk, 
which the. common oat. is covered. 
grain in particular is ſo much valued, that 
bears a better price than wheat. itſelf, 

' have, moreover, a profuſion of ſea- bet 
namely, camphire, ſca-bolly, eringo, ro 
lis, and palamontain, with many odorifera 
herbs; ſuch as marjoram,. roſemary, &c. & 
which grow wild upon the cliffs. I ſhall da 
this account with one remark, and that! 
no ſweet-brier will —_— grow in 

. > F 
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P, For what in patticular is this county 
Wnore famous than any other pn of the whole 
aiitable world ? 

T. It is peculiarly GCN not t only for 
be various innate good qualities of its inha- 
itants, but on account of thoſe immenſe 
reaſures that lie below the ſurface of its 
arth. | 

P. Let us hear the extracedinary charater 
phich you intimate that the natives bear? 
T. The people in general are well-bred ; 
and the gentry are ſo ſociable and reſpeAful 
to one another, that they intermarry, for the 
penerality, among themſelves ; from whence 
aroſe the old proverb, that all the Corniſh 
men are Couſins, Thoſe amongſt them that 
aye had a liberal education are, for the moſt 
part, of a free and generous diſpoſition z are 
ery facetious and inquiſitive z and what re- 
lounds ſtill more to their honour, they are 
remarkably humane and benevolent to all 
their fellow-creatures, when under any diſ- 
treſs. The Corniſh people, moreover, are no 
ways inferior to the modern Engliſh in point 
A genius; are as great encouragers of arts 
and ſciences, and take as much delight in phi · 
loſophical reſearches, as the moſt curious Vir- 
wall in London, As to mechanic arts, it 
muſt 


oft body; and pecufiar fili in the art of wret- 
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muſt de allowed, that they excel them; for 
not only their natural genius, but their daily i 
avocations give them a particular biaſs to al 
kinds of ſtudy and invention. In a wor, 
their character, in regard to trade and com. 
merce in general, is ſo well known to all the 
world, that it would be perfectly needleſs, i 

not impertinent, to mention any thing in 
particular on thoſe topics. And as we hive WP! 
juſt mentioned their ſtrength of genius, it b 
- highly requiſite, that we ſhould take notice a 
their graceful ſtature, ſtrength and actiiy Min. 


ling,” hurling, and divers other NON exer· 
eiſes and recreatĩons. 

P. Can you dne any W in 
ftanees of their extraordinary. firength d 
body ? 

T. Yes; two (amongſt many others tht 
might be produced) that are peculiarly t- 
markable, namely, one John Bray, who car- . 
ried fix buſhels of meal, of fifteen gallons to 
the buſhel, and the miller, a man of twenty: 
four years of age, on his back at the fame 
time ; alfo one John Roman, who carried at 
one time, the whole carcafe of an ox. 

P. What language is ſpoken by the inks 
bitants of this county * 


T, It 
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T. In ſome few pariſhes, indeed, near the 
and's-end, there is a corrupt dialect of the 
orniſh tongue even ſtill retained ; but the 
entry, and other people of faſhion, talk as 
dlitely, and as pure Engliſh as the natives of 
ondon. 2 
P. Wherein does it appear, that they have 
nore immenſe riches under the ſurface of the 
arth than any other county ? | 
FT. By their numerous and ineſtimable 
nines, both of copper and tin ; of the truth 
ff which the two following inſtances (amongſt 
he many others that might be produced) will, 
re preſume, be ample conviction. In the firſt 
lace, we are aſſured by a certain hiſtorian of 
nqueſtionable veracity, that there was one 
line in particular, in Cornwall, that pro- 
Iuced tin of more value in one year, than 
wer the famous mountain of Potoſi did of 
old within the ſame time; and in the next, 
that one gentleman, a cotemporary of his, 
was poſſeſſed of a tin mine at St. Agnes, for 
Fhich he was offered 100 l. per diem for fix 
= nths ſucceſſively ; but he turned a deaf ear 
Js the propoſal, as he imagined it fell inſi- 
N my ſhort of its intrinſic yalue, 


It P. Are 
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P. Are there not in this county divers d 
and ſtones of ſuch a ſtupendous nature, a 
Claim the attention of the moſt curious? 
T. Yes, ſeveral; and the firſt and moſt ca 
ſpicuous is that rock which is diſtinguiſhed! 
the name of Wring checſe, | 
P. Of what does it principally conſiſt? 
T. Of a groupe of rocks, which are th 


Juſt objects of admiration. On the top i ut 
there was once two regular baſons; but pal be 
of one of them has fince been broken HMPIbe 
This ſtone, I am told, was a Logan, or Nod ® 
ing-ſtone, which before the misfortune mu © 
then attended it, might with all the eaſe im A 


ginable, be moved to and-fro with nothity 
but a pole; but at preſent, indeed, a g 
part of that weight, which kept it on a poi 
Is taken away. The whole heap confiſts 
about thirty feet. As the upper part is of f 
great a weight, and the under is fo very flendeh 
it is very ſurprizing, that ſuch an ill ground 
pile could reſiſt the ſtorms of ſuch a fituatid 
from one age to another. 
P. Are there not ſome people of opinion 
that this is an artificial building of large fu 
ſtones, piled up, with the utmoſt care . 


precaution one upon another, and * 
˖ 
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t height which we now fee it, by dint. of 
man ſkill and indefatigable labour 1 
Though, tis true, that ſome hiſtorians 
fe infiſted the whole to be the effect of art 
73 yet there are others, of equal, if not 
ter authority, who ſtrenuouſly maintain 
contrary opinion, and peremptorily inſiſt, 
tis a perſect natural crag ; and Joubtleſs 
muſt be ſo; fince there are not only ſeye- 
beaps of ſtone on the ſame hill, but on, 
pther likewiſe at about a mile diſtant, of 
ſame fabric, called Kell-Mars ;z. though 
t ſo high, indeed, as the former ; and tis 
improbable conjecture, that the ſtones 
ich ſurrounded it, and concealed its gran- 
ur, were removed by the Druids. | 
P. What account does Mr. Nordon give of 
in his deſcription of this country. | 
T. He infifts, that they were left in this 
ftion at the uoiverſal Deluge, by the force 
the water, which deprived them of the 
th, and other means of ſupport ; and that 
y remain thus depending, without the 
It aid or aſſiſtance of any human hand 
atſoever, 
P. What are Mr, Borſale's ſentiments con- 
ning them ? . 
T. He 


©. — at 
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T. He imagines, that. it may be jul 
deemed a rock-deity. 


| 
| 


10 


P. On what grounds does he ſupport | 5 


conjecture? 5 
T. On its having rock- baſons, in the fi 

place ; in the next, on the uppermoſt | 
of it being a Rocking. ſtone 3 then again, 
its ſtructure being ſo mitaculouſly well poi 
and laſtly © on the great elevation of the g 
both which .laſt- mentioned particulars mig 
(as he conceives) be intended, and tis high 
probable that his, notion is Juſt, to exp 


= majeſty and grandeur of the Supreme! 


And he farther imagines, that fince1 
— baſons ſhew it to be a cuſtomary ibi 
for perſons to get upon the top 5f this Kan 
or heap of rocks; it might ſerve with 


probability, for the Druids, or prieſts, 3 


very commodious place to make their i 


rangues on, and to keep the populace in ai 


by. their ſolemn predictions thereon of fut 
events. 

P. Is there any other kind of ſtone 
befides that laſt-mentioned in the county 
Cornwall, or in the parts adjacent ? 

T. Yes; there is one, which is commd 
known both in Cornwall and Scilly, by' 


name of Tolmen, that is to ſay, the * 


] 


F 
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one; being a large, orbicular ſtone, ſup- 
ſorted by two others, betwixt which there is 
er paſſage. 

P. How many of theſe Tolmen are e there? 
T. There ate two of them in the Scilly- 
lands; but that which is the moſt ſtupen- 
Jous, and the juſteſt object of admiration, is 
ituate in the pariſh of Conſtantine in Corn» 
all, 

P. Pray, given me then a particular deſcrip- 
jon of this laſt, 

T. Itis one vaſt, oval pebble, placed on the 
points of two natural rocks; inſomuch that 
man may creep under the great one, between 
Its ſupporters, through a paſſage, three feet 
vide, and three feet high. 

P. Of what diameter is this ſtone ? 

T. Thirty three feet, due north and ſouth, 
P. Of what depth is it? 

T. Fourteen feet fix inehes. 

P. Of what width is it? 

T. Eighteen feet ſix inches from eaſt to weſt. 
P. Of what circumference? 

T. Ninety ſeven feet. 


Flat means do you aſcend it ? 
T. You aſcend it by a ladder ; and when 
ou come to examine it, you will find it 
NVus, III. H worked 


P. How is the top of it wrought, and by 
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worked into baſons, much like an impertea|f 
honey-comb. That which is larger than a 
the reſt, is at the ſouth end, and about ſeye 
feet in length; that at the north is but about 
five; ſome are not above a foot; othey 
are ſtill ſmaller; their fides and ſhape ar: 
irregular. 

P. How do theſe ſeveral baſons diſcharg 
their waters ? 

T. Moſt of them into the principal ones; 
but thoſe near the brim of the ſtone har 
little channels, which diſcharge the water 
they collect over the fides of the Tolmen, 
and the flat rocks, which lie underneath, re- 
ceive the droppings into baſons that are cut 

on their ſurfaces. 

Pi. For what is this ſtone peculiarly u- 
markable? 

T. In the firſt place, for its marvellous po- 
ſition, and in the next, for its — 
ſize, 

P. Wherein is its poſition ſo very won 
derful ? 

T. Though the flender part of it is almol 
ſemi-circular ; yet it reſts on two large rocks 
and only touches the two under-ſtones, 25! 
were, on their points, 

| P. Do 
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P. Do you imagine this huge ſtone was 
yer removed from the place where it was firſt 
formed? | N 

T. Ido not; but this J firmly believe, that 
jt has been cleared from the reſt of the rock, 
and ſhaped by art, in ſome degree, in order to 
keep it in proper poize. 

P. What appearance does it make at pre- 
ſent? | 

T. A very advantageous one ; for it ſhews 
itſelf in a very ſurpriſing manner at ſeveral 
miles diſtance, 

P. What is there in the area beiow this 
ſtone ? | a 
T. Several large rocks, which have, doubt- 
ſs, been ſplit and divided; but whether 
thrown down from the fides of the Tol- 
men or not, is very uncertain; but this is 
agreed on by all hiſtorians, that not only the 
olmen in Cornwall above-mentioned, but 
thoſe likewiſe in the iſland of Scilly, reſt on 
ſupporters, and never touch the earth. 

P. Was not this particular circumſtance 
the effect of art and contrivance? | 

T. In all probability it was; for it was an 
labliſhed principle of the antient Druids, that 
| any thing ſacred: once happened to touch 
ide ground, it was in ſome degree polluted 
H 2 and 
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and prophaned ; and for that reaſon, they or. 
dered matters ſo, that theſe Deities of thein 1 
ſhould reſt on the pure rocky to RO then ir: 
from defilement. 

P. As you have given me a full and ſati. 
factory account of theſe Tolmèrs, let m 
know what other rude reliques of nature tea 
are in this county that are the juſt: object d 
admiration. ne: 

T. That which is the moſt curious a dar 
aſtoniſhing is the Logan, or Rocking-ſtone:if 
ſome of theſe, indeed, are artificial, and con 
ſequently foreign to the queſtion ; but in ce 
Pariſh of St. Levin, there is a very remarks 
ble promontory, called Caſtle Treryn, T* 
cape conſiſts of three diſtinct groupes of roch ut 
On the top of the middle group, which o 
ſomewhat difficult of acceſs, there 1s. on 
of theſe Rocking-ſtones, which may ve! 
well be reckoned amongſt the wonders of tit 
world. on 

P. Of what dimenſions, pray, may tu ber 
particular Logan be? one 

T. The ſolid content, by 2 very exo Way, 
computation, amounted to ninety five tom 
the two inclined fides whereof bear ſome ie 
ſemblance to the two roofs of a houſe, met" 


ing in a kind of obtuſe ridge upon = Koch 
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be lower part of the ſtone is a large, plain 
| aſe, near the middle of which a ſmall part 
Projects, and on that it reſts. 

P. Of what form is that part, and how 
bes inches in diameter ? 

T. It ſeems to be of a circular form, and 
carce twenty inches round. The lower part 
ff this likewiſe is ſomewhat convexed, by 
neans whereof, as it was equally poiſed on this 
art, it became moveable with eaſe upon the 
Warge ſtone below, the poſition of which was 
he moſt aſtoniſhing thing of all ; for the fur- 
ce whereon the Logan reſted was conſiderably 
clined. At firſt fight, therefore, it ſeems, 
if the Logan might with eaſe be heaved off, 
ut it cannot be ſo in fact; for no one perſon, 
low ſtrong ſoever he may be, can move ic up 
nd down above an inch. 

P. Of what heigth is it from the ground? 
T. So high, that no one who ſees it, can 
onceive by what means it could poſſibly be 
ited up to the place whereon it reſts, This 
Lone, in ſhort, makes a natural part of the 
rag, whereon it now ſtands, and to which 
t has belonged, in all probability, for many 
ges. 


eet- | P. Are there no other of theſe Logan, or 
0 Wccking-ſtones, than that lait-mentioned ? 
Tit : HH g * Yes, 
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T. Ves, ſeveral, one in particular in if 
large heap of rocks, called Boſworlas- Leh 
in the pariſh of St. Ius Penwith: Ther 
another in the iſland of St. Agnes, in Scil 
and there was a third in the pariſh of Sithꝗ 
called Men- amber, which tho' eleven feet lon 
from eaſt to weſt, four feet deep, and fix ke 
wide, a little child, as I am credibly inform 
could inſtantly move it, the top- ſtone bein 
ſo exactly poiſed. 

P. Is it not then ſtanding at preſent ? 

T. No; for one Shrubſall, a puritanici 
governor of Pendennis, in the days of di 
Oliver, the Protector, in a fit of fiery 25 
Cauſed it to be undermined, and demoliſhet 
to the great grief of the country. 

P. From whence do theſe Rocking-ſtont 
derive their name of Logan? 

T. Mr. Bor ſale ingeniouſly acknowledgs, 
that he does not rightly underſtand the meat 
ing of it. For by ſome, *tis ſaid to fignity? 
pit, or hollow of the hand, and in ſuch ho 
lows, this moving- ſtone is frequently found; 

but by others, it is interpreted, bewitching3 
the ſingular property of this ſtone ſeeming ti 
effect of witchcraft; but which of the t 


is moſt preferable, he is at a loſs to _— 
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p. As divers authors imagine, that the diſ- 
poſition of theſe ſtones was the effect of art 
and contrivance, are there any juſt grounds, 
think you, for ſuch a conjecture { ? "EF, 
T. Yes, doubtleſs, there are; for tis 
highly probable, that the Druids, who pretend- 
ed ſo much to the art ot magic, the ſole in- 
tention of which is to delude the populace, 
obſerving the uncommon property in the na- 
tural Rocking-ſones, ſoon found out ways and 
means to palm it on the public as- an occa- 
ſional miracle; and there is no manner of 
doubt to be made of it, but that where they 
had no natural, they made artificial ones, and 
honoured them with a formal conſecration, - 
They pretended, in the next place, that 
they were inhabited by Spirits; and *tis highly 
probable, that they inſiſted upon this motion, 
28 a convincing argument, that thoſe Spirits 
made them their favourite habitations, and 
places of receſs, by which means they became 
Kols, For it is a general obſervation, that 
is the buſineſs of all ſuch az make uſe of 
ous frauds, to encreaſe private gain, and to 
itabliſh an ill-grounded authority by deluding 
de illiterate vulgar under the pretence of a 
dv commiſſion, 


P. As 
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P. As you have now given me a ſatis | 


tory account of what is obvious to the ex 
upon the ſurface of the earth, pray tell nl 


what curioſities are to be met with in tl 


' dowels of it? 
T. Tho? there are divers fort of ſtone 1 | 


metals peculiar to this county; yet the Moor 
None is the chief, and moſt worthy the attet 


tion of the curious. 


P. From whence does it derive its nam" 


and from whence is.it principally dug ? 
IT. It is ſo called from its being found in 
ſwampy, mooriſh ground, 

P. What do you mean by a ſwampy 
mooriſh ground? 

T. Not ſuch lands as are low and marſhy, 
but ſuch as are high and mountainous ; 2s fn 
inſtance, Dartmoor in Devonſhire is the mol 
. mountainous part of it, and the higheſt land 
in this county are likewiſe called Moors; an 
from hence it is, that what is here called Moor 
ſtone is always dug out of ſuch high-lands 25| 


have been talking of, 
P. Where are the fineſt Moor-ftones to Vt 


met with? | 
FT. In the famous rock, called Kernbte) 


near Redruth, 


p. To 
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WP. To what uſes are they principally ſet 
ut? * 
WT. They are converted into large poſterns, 
Wd ſquare pillars of an extraordinary length; 
are peculiarly fit for large mill-ſtones, 
WP. What is the natural compoſition of this 
dne, and wherein does it principally confiſt ? 
T. It ſtrikes the eye in the moſt agreeable 
anner, and conſiſts, for the moſt part, of a 
hitiſh, granulated marble, interſperſed and 
Wricgated with a kind of black and yellow 
atter, which has the appearance of tinſel 
d tin-glaſs, and glitters very agreeably in the 
In-beams; there is one misfortune, however, 


* d that no very ſmall one, which attends it 3 
155 mely, the weather has too ſoon an influ- 
« ce over it; and tho? it gives a glorious al- 
mot ed to any buildings, when newly erected; 
land et the beauty of it ſoon fades, and it makes 
an Mut a ſad figure in old ones. 

{oot- : - Why ſo? 


T. Becauſe, notwithſtanding it is prodigi- 
ully hard at firſt, by its imbibing ſalts, and 
ther corroſive matters from the air, it will 
tange its colour, and firm conſiſtence in a 
Hort time, and loſe all its original charms. 


P. What 


* 
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P. What appearance does this ſtone n 
when *tis ar:fully poliſhed, and to what 
is it peculiarly employed ? 

T. It, then appears much more fplen 
and beautiful than any thing of the maj 
kind, and makes the richeſt furniture of if 
bles, chimney-pieces, &c. In ſhort, it lo 
altogether as agreeable as the Egyptian g 
nate, 

P. As this ſtone is exceſſively hard, isitn 
attended with a conſiderable expence, to h 
ic poliſhed ? | 
T. Tes; "tis very chargeable; for you cu 

not have a ſquare inch poliſhed under 28. 6 
ſterling. 
P. Now, in regard to the Corniſh- mine 
of what metals do they principally confi? 
T. Of two kinds; namely, one of Ti 
and another of Copper. The former are 
numerous, and for the generality very rich 
ore; and for that reaſon, as J have before 
ſerved, this county is more famous than 20 
other part of the habitable world. The lat 
ter, tho' not, indeed, ſo large as the forme 
are very rich. 

P. Are there no filyer or gold mines in ti 


county? 
ty T. Then 
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There has been, tis true, a ſmall mat- 
t both found here, but no quantity wor- 
of notice. 

„ Is there nothing intermixt with theſe 
Walline ores? | 

. Yes; large quantities both of Mundic 
Arſenic, Ne, 

What is the colour and quality of the 
ndic ? 

. 'Tis of a yellowiſh caſt, and produces 
oO Copper as any in Swedeland. 

. What is the nature and quality of the 
er that runs from it? 

. 'Tis a ſpeedy cure for any wounds be- 
is burnt ; but afterwards, tis of a po's 
dus nature, and ought to be carefully 
Wn away. | 

. What is the nature and quality of the 
enic with which fuch ore is intermixed ? 

+» That likewiſe is of as poiſonous a na- 
3 the former. 


Two; on account of the different 
u in which the Tin appears. 

. In what form does it firſt appear? 

In the form of ſtones, or pebbles, and 
ach like common ſtones, that they can 
de diſtinguiſhed from them by their 
weight; 


. How many ſorts of Tin- works are there Þ 


— a — , EAI IS + eo oo <-— .- 
= — — 
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weight; for upon the ſuppoſition thu 
ſpecific gravity of pure Tin is 7, that of 
mon is 2 1; but that of Tin- -pebbles | is f 
moſt part 3+; ſometimes 4 and 42, all 
beſt 5. 

P. Where are they moſt likely to be fa 

T. Near a ſtream of water; they 
ſometimes, indeed, to be met with on 
 furface of the earth, but for the gene 
they are generated within the earth, at 
rious depths, namely, eight, twelve, or { 
times twenty feet from the ſurface. 

P. Are not theſe very diffcult to be 
cured? 

T. Ves; very hard labour i is indiſpen 
heceſlary in digging away the earth, and 
producing artificial ſtreams of water by] 
per engines. 

P. What is the method of proc] 
commonly called, and where does the lu 
engine ſtand ? 

T. It is called ſtream- work, and the lig 
is fituate in the road from St. Auſtles to" 
gooth. | 

P. In what form does the ſecond (ot 
Tin make its appearance ? 

T. In ore. 


P. Of what does that principally 9 


Of Tin and earth compounded, and 
creted into a ſubſtance almoſt as hard as 
e. 

WP. Of what colour is it? 

WT. It is for the generality-of a dark grey, 
== purple colour, but ſometimes, by reafon 
the Mundic, that is intermixt, it appears 
a yellowiſh caſt or hue, - | 


nd? 

T. It is always found in one continued 
atum, or bed, called the Load; and this, 
the generality, is found running through 
ſolid ſubſtance of the hardeſt rocks, 
p. Where is it firſt perceived? 

T. It begins in ſmall veins near the ſurface, 
above half an inch, or an inch wide at 
M; they increaſe, however, as they run 
o larger dimenſions, and branch out into 
erent ſtrata, or beds, and take their courſe 
mn; for the generality, due eaſt and 


T. According to their width and thickneſs. 
ne lumps of this ore are ſo large, that when 
7 we drawn on the furface of the earth, 

ae worth twenty pounds ſterling and 


Ne. 3, I P. Do 


P. How and where is this ore generally 


p. Of what value are ſome of theſe Loads 
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P. Do theſe ſtones lie alwayscontiguog 
one another ? 5.35 

T. No; they ſometimes ſeem to be ſot 
tirely broken off, that a nian of little a 
judgment would inſtantly conclude, that 
had juſt arrived at the end of it, and v 
give himſelf no farther trouble in ſearching 

ter the remainder. | 

P. What methods then does the induſi m 
and diſcreet Tinner take to find out ſuch 
mainder? 

T. He is no ways diſcouraged by ſuch z 
ſual interruption; for he knows, by experient 
that by digging at ſome little diſtance, or 
fide, that he ſhall moſt aſſuredly diſcors, | 
a ſhort time, that part of the Load, ſo it 
rated or broken off as above-mentioned ; 2 
find, that it will tally ſo exactly with the ol 
- end, as if it had actually been broken of, 
ſome ſudden and violent concuſſion in il 
1 

P. Are there not divers other ways 
means practi ſed or finding out theſe L 
Tin- ore? 

T. Yes, ſevetal; either by Shoad - 
by the Virgula divinitoria, or (which 5 
beſt and ſureſt method) by digging ſome® 
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t into ſuch places of the earth, whete there 
WW juſt ęrounds to expect it, 
P, What do you mean by Shoad-ſtones ? 
WT. Only ſuch parts of the rock, where 
ch ore abounds broken off, and rolling down 
We declivitics of the mountains, are, by tor- 
ts ariſing from impe tuous and heavy rains, 
d other caſualties carried down to a great 
tance ; ſometimes two or three miles; to 
hich places a ſet of people reſort to make 
teir obſervations; and, if poſſible, by the 
ft judicious reſearches, to find out the mi- 
ral rock to which they originally belonged ; 
dd there to diſcover the Load of ore propoſed. 
P, What do you mean by the Vogue 
atoria ? 
T. That is the Nodding rod, or forked ha- 
e-wand, which is carried by the perſon at- 
mpting to make the diſcovery upright before 
m in both hands, whilſt he walks along, 
d when he comes over the Load, the Nod- 
tod will dip forwards, and by that means 
Kiczte where ſuch hidden treaſure lies; this 
=thod, however, is very precarious, and 
\ ſeldom anſwers the end propoſed. As 
laſt method, however, is the moſt natural 
ſureſt, that is undertaken by the common 
Oe, who, when they have found the be- 


H 2 ginning 


r A 
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ginning veins, and purſue their labour il ii 
Loads become ſo large, that they can proc 
no farther, throꝰ the expences that muſt u 
voidably attend the proſecution of ſo |! 
rious an undertaking ; and then, in hope 
a ſuitable reward, make their diſcoverie 
ſome gentlemen of ſuperior fortune to e 
it on with more vigour and reſolution. Wl 
P. When thoſe gentlemen of fortune k 
got poſſeſſion of it, what meaſures do th 
take for carrying their ſcheme into ex: 
tion ? 

T. When the labourers have entered & 
into the rock, it is frequently floodet } 
ſprings, which waters they ſometimes du 
at a very large expence, either by 
wheels, or fire-engines, and are by ſuch pit 
tices enabled to continue their works, 2 

follow the Load in all its rich meanders is 
the bowels of the earth; and ſometimes 2 
by Adits, which require, for the gener2li!) 
immenſe ſum of money, as well as year 
accompliſh. 

P. What do you mean by an Adit? 

T. A ſubterranean paſſage, which 5 © 
ried on from the level of the country, - 
the bafis, or body of the mountain. 1 
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. As you fay that theſe Adits are ſo ex- 
ive, and ſo long and tedious in their ope- 
jon, what motives can induce the ptopti- 


Wrs to ſuch an undertaking ? 
When once effected, they ſave all the 


ence of their water-works and fire- engines 


Wore-mentioned, which amount daily to a 


WT; confiderable ſum. 


p. When, by virtue of their various ma - 
ines, they have raiſed a large quantity of 
is ore, what farther meaſures are taken to 
ing their work to perfection? 

T. Great numbers of poor people are daily 
ployed to break it to pieces, and fit. it for 
ſtamping- mills, till at laſt, by proper pro- 
les, it is duly prepared for the ſmelting- 
uſe, where the Tin is made ready for: 


P. What is the third-form: in which Tin 
wears ? 

T. In that of Chryſtals; for Tin, as well 
other metals, being a ſalt, will, under ſome 
ccumſtances,. chryſtalize; and for that rea- 
, in divers parts of the mineral rocks, the 
cſt perfect, tranſparent, and beautiful chry- 
s of pure Tin, without the leaſt intermix- 
t of earth, are frequently found. 


12 - P. Ar 


- Us purification. 
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P. As you have given me a ſatisfaQtory 
count of the Tin- mines of this county, pry 
proceed to your obſervations on their Loa 


very numerous; but fome of them very ly 
and rich in ore; they principally 
where the Tin-mines do, and are fr 
found very near them; but tho” they o bat 
run a long way together in a parallel, yet | a 
in a contrary direction; and notwithſtandfÞmc 
the Copper-ore does not contain ſo great xp 
Tin- ore, yet there is no better in any part 
the habitable world. And tis remarks 
that in fome parts of Cornwall, large aal 
lumps of malkable Copper have been {ci 
very curious vegetable forms. 
P. How is this ore made fit for ſmelting! 
T. There is a large quantity (as has bl 
already obſerved) of Mundic adhering to 
which workmen are obliged to burn away f 
very large ovens for that purpoſe, in order i 


AK 


N. 


P. Is not Mundic frequently found by itil 

T. Ves, in very large quantities, conſiti 

of ſmall pieces of a cubic form, and of 2)* 

low colour; which notwithſtanding one - 
| ima 


metalic ſubſtance; yet its chief compoſition 
onſiſts of earth and ſulphur. 
p. What does this Mundic, in which the 

a thus lies as in its bed, produce, when tis 
operly purified ? . 

A T. Such a large quantity of Lenni 
f which ſuch large quantities of braſs is made, 
hat inftead of importing that commodity, 
annually we were wont to do, to the 
nount of at leaſt 100,000 l. ſterling, we 
xport at preſent as much at leaſt, if not much 
more, 

P. In what manner are large quantities of 
rfenic collected? 

T. From the ſteam of mold Tin-ore, in 
r {unnels and rooms for that purpoſe in 
As Smelting-houſes in nn where bel; 
lows are employed. 

P. What are ſuch ne com- 
monly called ? 

T. Rowing - houſes; at preſent, bowever, 
the number of them is but ſmall. 

P. What do thoſe rocks which produce 
ſuch mineral ore principally confift of ? 
* Of various kinds of ſtones, the nature 
& which is very different one from another ; 
br ſome are very hard; whilſt others are re- 
markably 
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markably ſoft; ſome again are exceedin 
Cloſe and compact; and others conſiſting «i 
very thin and curious Lamina, not unlike tl 
leaves of a book; and into which the ſtor 

after it has lain for ſome conliderable time i 
the air, is again converted. | 


P. Where is this peculiar ſtone particulah S 


wi; 


cent. 

P. Is there nothing of value to be met wit 
in the cavernous parts of thoſe rocks you har 
been ſpeaking of? 

T. Yes; ſeveral fine, tranſparent chryſtal 
called Corniſh Diamonds, becauſe they wil 
cut glaſs, as real diamonds do, and when att 
fully. poliſhed, ſtrike the eye in a very agree: 
ble manner, and bear a very near reſemblanct 
to what is commonly called a Brilliant; fa 
they are formed like a ſix-fided priſm, nolnt- 
ed at the top. 

P. Of what length and circumference maj 
ſome of them be ? 

T. Five inches long, and about two inchts 
in diameter; but for the moſt part, indeei. 
they are leſs. 

P. To what uſe are they principally em 


_ 
ploy T.T 


= 


T. At North-down, and: the parts ad > ; 


1 


ons 
10 it 
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To grotto- works, and other curiolitie 


the like nature. 
WP. Are there not ſome parts in this county 
ere little or nothing of thoſe mineral ores 


Dear ? 


WT. Yes; all thoſe parts which are ſituate 


this fide St. Auſtles, St. Michael's and St. 
nes. 
Pp. Of what then does their natural pro- 
ce principally confilt ? | 
r. They abound principally with rocks of 
Due Slate, more particularly towards the ſouth, 
here divers large quarries of it lie, of which 
re made the beſt Slate - tiles hat are any where 
d be met with, and are frequently made uſe 
f, not only in divers parts of England, but 
e exported by the'proprietors in large quan- 
ties to foreign parts. 
P. Are there any particular ſhells to be 
het with in the earth or ſtones of this county ? 
T. No; none at all, except fome few pieces 
f Magnet, which are very imperfect, and not 
worthy the attention of the curious. | 
P, What is peculiarly remarkable in that 


part of the Corniſh more which lies near St. 
Agnes? 


T. A 
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T. A very fine ſort of earth, which »ll 
White as chalk, but of a much' ſofter cou 
tence, and yet not brittle in the leaſt, 
P. What is the Bay of St. Ives peculix 
remarkable for? 8 | 
T. For a prodigious quantity of fine, ly 
ſand, which the wind raiſes into clouds, wil 
which the country, ſometimes for a miles 
two round about, is (as it were)-perfeCtly 
verwhelmed. It is very remarkable likeni 
for its fine black marble pebbles, with whid 
it abounds to that degree, that the ſtreetsd 
St. Ives are paved with them, and as they a 
by nature, very ſmooth and ſlippery, it is nl 
only ſomewhat trouble ſome, but dangerou 
walk about the town in rainy weather. Then 
are likewiſe to be ſeen, on all the rocks in tis 
part of the coaſt, a prodigious number of bid 
_ muſcles, which grow in large cluſters; as all 
a great variety of curious ſhells, moſs of wich 
being parti-coloured, ſtrike the eye in if 
moſt agreeable manner. At the Land's-En% 
however, are found ſome particular ſea- al 
in greater quantity and variety, and abours 
ing with more colours, than in any other pat 
of the Britiſh Coaſt, - | 

P. To what uſes are they peculiarly f 


ated 
$x0pyated ? _ 


The poor people in the parts adjacent 
ke it their principal employment to pick 
m up, and ſell them to ſuch as make toys 
them, by which means ſeveral families get 
Wery comfortable ſubſiſtence, 

WP. What is —y remarkable amn 


TX 


, The ſhore there is paved, as it were, 
h a rocky ſtone, of ſo fine a grain, that it 
als any hone, in giving an exquifite edge 
a razor, —This, however, is not the prin- 
jal object of obſervation 3 for here is one of 
> moſt remarkable mountains in the whole 
rid. 
P. Pray give me a particular account of 
at great curioſity ? 
T. This mountain is fituate near Mara- 
on, and at high-water is wholly ſurrounded, 
t at low-water, indeed, there is a neck of 
land, like a cauſe-way, that joins it to the 
re by the town, At the baſe, it is a mile 
more in circumference, and rtfes, tapering, 
a very beautiful manner towards a point, 
a great height: om the top of it, there is 
ſpacious edifice, belonging to one Sir John 
Albans, particularly remarkable for a chair 
re called, St, Michaels, in which, if any 
£3 cutioſity leads him to fit a-while, he . 
views ®- 
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views the perpendicular ſteepneſsof the mo 
and the racks and water below, which n 

a tremendous figure, He that will! 
A the/experiment,. will find both! 
ſtrength of his mind, and the ſteadineſs oll 
bead. > 

P. Of what does that chair conſiſt ? 
T. Of one large ſolid rock, the upper pu 
whereof are covered with earth, which 
_ duces a large quantity of ' graſs, herbs, ſhi 
&c. and give it a very pleaſant verdure ; 


lower parts, — or baſis of the nd 


lie perfectly naked; and ſpread themſelys 


conſiderable width all round, eſpecially i 


wards the-ſouth, where it is very deligh 


to obſerve the numerous loads of Tin ti 
run all about, in *ſmall veins, through ſe 
ral parts on the ſurface, and entering « 
into the rock. This mount, in a word, mull 
a very grand appearance at the diſtance 


three miles from Penzance, and over all 
adjacent country. 


P. What is peculiarly remarkable on d 


coaſt near Helſtone? 


T. A very famous lake, commonly call 
Loo - pool, which is near two miles, form! 


by a conflux of rivulets, and parted from l 
ſea wa wide and ſtrong beach of ſand ® 
pew 


1 
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ble, through which the waters of the ſea 


1 lake are ſuppoſed to communicate by per- 


ation; for the waters which. run into the 
have no viſible diſcharge, and the waters 
the lake are conſiderably ſalt, which cannot 
well accounted for, if the fea only caſually 
eflowed the beach. In this pool there are 
undance of fiſh of ſeveral ſorts, but ſome in 


cular that aro to be met with no where 


le, 
P. Are there not ſome other rocks peculi- 
ly remarkable in the parts adjacent ? 

T. Yes, two, called the ſoapy rocks; the 
ſt of which lies not far from Penzance, but 
other at five miles diſtance farther on. 

P. From whence do they derive that name? 
I. From the earth there which bears a very 

ar reſemblance to ſoap. 


P. Has it the properties of that uſeful come 
odity 2 | 
T. No; for notwithſtanding it is ſmooth 


d ſlippery, indeed; yet it will neither la- 
er nor ſcour like ſoap. 

P. What ſort of earth is it then? 

T. In ſome parts of the rock it is exceeds 
ly white and ſoft; in others *tis ſtreaked 
3 ted; and i in others again tis of a motley 
Jour, 


Ne. 3. K P. Where 


1 7 % = 
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a 4 Where is this peculiar earth/to bet 
with? | 
T. In the Interfiices of the ſtony rock, 
divers ſtrata, and that which is the whitd 
fineſt, and ſmalleſt part in regard to quan 
lies the deepeſt; the very pebbles of this a 
appear to the eye of a ſaponaceous conſiſtem 
or ſmooth; pieces of petrified ſoap. 
. P. What fort of earth is that which 
found in the ſecond ſoapy rock ? 
FT. There is here much larger quantite 
earth than in the former, but then there i 
compariſon in regard to the colour or | 
conſiſtence of it; neither does it appear 
we eye ſo much like ſoap as the other, 

P. To what uſes or purpoſes are thele 
earths in particular applied ? toll 

T. Both are the principal ingredients in 
manufacture of Britiſh china, - which of ien 
years has been very conſiderably improvei. 
P. Did this county ever include of 
Devon ? p. v 

T. Yes, formerly ; and then was |ol::1 ; 
upon, not without good grounds, 2 Fi wh. 
Kingdom ; for there is an antient _ 
_ Great-Britain at this time in being, v aty 1 
the author, in the very-title-page, telb 
that he propoſes to treat diſtinctly of the! 


kingit 


— 
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ms of Great- Britain, viz. the kingdom 
Scotland, the kingdom of England, the 
gdom of Wales, and the kingdom of Corn- 


1 I; all diverſe from each other, in reſpect 


W their origin, manners, laws and languages. 
EP. What were the iſlands of Scilly (former- 
Tl part of this county, tho? now ſeparated 
the ſea (as has been before hinted) called 
the moſt antient Greek hiſtorians ? 
T. The Caſſi terides, from the Greek word 
tri, that is to ſay, Tin; from whence 
evident beyond all contradiction, that thoſe 
ids, even in the higheſt antiquity, were fa- 
dus for their Tin Mines; and as a confir- 
nion of it, there are many authentic ac- 
nts extant, not only of the Phænicians, 
t other foreign nations reſorting to them on 
it particular ſcore, and carrying on, in the 
leſt ages of the world, very conſiderable 
lings in that valuable and. important arti- 
of trade and commerce. "Ub 
T. What are the. peculiar” bleſſings which 
end the iſland of Great-Britain in general, 
whereof this county of Cornwall in par- 
ar enjoys a larger ſhare than any other 
ty throughout the whole kingdom? 
. An anonymous poet has deſcribed the 
A indulgence of providence thereto, in 
1 the 


* 
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the following impartial and comprebei | 
lines, viz. | 


Nor cold nor heats extremes thy people ill 
But gentle ſeaſons turn the peaceful year. 
When teeming Nature's careful hand beſt: 

Her various favours on her num'rous brool 

For thee th' indulgent mother kept the be 
Smil'd in thy face, and thus her daughter bl 

In thee, my darling iſle, ſhall never ceaſ: 

The conſtant joys of happineſs and peace; 
Whate'er can furniſh luxury or uſe, 

Thy ſea ſhall bring thee, or thy land produt 


—_—_ 
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REMARKS. 


RE MARK I. 1 


HE Corniſh method of manufac- 
turing their Tin, which is theit 
principal and meſt valuable com- 
dity is this. When the ore is brought a- 
we- ground in the ſtone, tis broke with 
mmers, and then carried to the ſtamping: 
lls, which prepare it for other mills, in 
ich *tis groundi to powder - After tis well 
ned, and perfectly cleared from the caxth, 
that adheres to it, it is melted at t 

| K3 * blowing» 


blowing houſes into pigs of about 3 or þ 
weight, on each of which is marked the g 
prietor's name, and the value which i 
upon it at the coining-houſe, where tis af 


i 
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? 
þ 
| 


N b 
for that purpoſe. 


REM. Il 


The particular times appointed for ii 
coinage and valuation, are Midſummer er 
Michaelmas, and for the conveniency of rf 
as ate not duly prepared, there is a poſ· eg 
nage at Lady-day and Chriſtmas ; the No 
whereof is the ſeal of the duchy of Comi a 


R E M. III. Tir 


The Tinners are regulated by ſtannary l 

fo called from the Latin term Stannum, 

s to fay, Tin; and the trials of their cui 71 
are by juries, returned by the ſeveral m ect 
of the ſtannary towns; for which pu tte 
courts are held by the lord- warden of the i nch 
naries, who has alſo a deputy to act in WW tim: 
abſence. imp 


RE M. IV. F. 


Wyen all the legal duties are ſatisfied, f Oo 
Tinner may ſend his wares to what 1 
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r oi thinks moſt proper, with this reſtriction 

y, that in caſe the king then on the throne, 

81 1 the then duke of Cornwall ſhall be inclined 

de purchaſers, the right of Wann is 
Wue to them. 


REM. v. 


i Though the time cannot be abſolutely af- 

u acrtained when theſe Tin- mines were either 

Ai irt diſcovered, or when their operations firſt 

ſt-c zan; yet it is evident, that they were 

ta —* by the Britons in the time of the Ro- 

mi nans, and that the Phænicians had large deal- 
ings with the inhabitants of this county fox 
Tin, 


4 R E M. VI. 


Though the Saxons, indeed, ſeemingly neg- 
u lefted theſe mines; yet the earls of Cornwall, 
after the Normans came over, were ſo en- 
ei riched by their produce, that, from time to 
nume, they granted the Tinners ſeveral very 
important privileges; and {amongſt many 

mote) theſe that follow, viz. 
Firſt, That no Engliſhman in that duchy 
|, ny ould pay cuſtom for exporting Corniſh 
odd, in conſideration of his paying four ſhil- 


carrying it to any part of the county, when 


ſtance, and make uſe of it for manure. 
+ Thirdly, King Charles the Firſt granted 


- Withiel, Truro, Helſton, and Penzance; ant 
the number of the Tinners amount at lea 
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lings fot the coinage of every hundred weigh 
of Tin. This privilege was. firſt ante 1 
Edward the Black prince. | 
' Secondly, That the natives ſhall wth te | 
fes liberty of taking ſand out of the ſea, ad | 


he can diſpoſe of it to the {beſt advantage; 
which commodity is principally purchaſed ) 
the. farmers, who live at a conſiderable di 


them the privilege of trading wherever the 
pleaſed, without the Teaft reſtriction, eithe 
within the kingdom, or to foreign parts. 


R E M. VII. 
The five coinage towns are Leſkard, L.. 


to o, O00. | 

R E M. VIII. 
Ever fince king Edward the Third create 
his. eldeſt ſon, the prince. of Wales, dube i 
Cornwall, the eldeſt ſons of the kings of Eng: 


land. have had that title, who not only ap 
Pt 2; 1 
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| int the ſheriffs of this county, but have pes 
Wir royalties and rights in certain actie 
ſtannaries, wrecks, cuſtoms, &c. for th 
eipt of which revenues ſeveral officers at 
"Mm time to time appointed. 5 

r 
This county, though ſituate in but a _ 
7 (as it were) of the kingdom, and at ſuc 
wide diſtance from the royal refidence, ſends 
o leſs than forty-four members to parlia- 
tient, But how this county came to be in- 
ulged with ſo many parliamentary boroughs, 
not clearly be accounted for, but by ſup» 
ling it to be owing to the intereſt of -1is 
ukes, who, for many ages, have been heirs 
o the crown. | 


th 


REM. X. 
The parliamentary boroughs, each of which 
urn two members to parliament, as the 


ounty itſelf does two, which make up the 
ty-four, are as follow, 


Launceſton, 


- 
— — — 
———— —̃ — 8222 
. 
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Penryn, 
Tregony, 
Boſſiney, 
St. Ives, 
Fowey, 

St. Germains, 

5 Let iin St. Michael, 
Camelſord, Newport, 
Weſtlo w, I St. Maws, 
Eaſtlow, II Kellington. 
Grampound, 1 

| RE M. X. 
Launceſton (which is fituate on the rin 
Tamar, and called likewiſe Dunhivid fi 
its being built on a down) is diſtant from L 
don 175 computed, and 208 meaſured mils 
It was firſt incorporated by king John. | 
gives the title of viſcount to the prince i 
Wales, of whom 1 manor is held in i 
farm. 

Its markets are on Thurſday and Saturdn 
and its fairs at Whitſuntide, May the , 
Midſummer, Catherine-tide, and St. Leona 

Here are two charity-ſchools, firſt found 
by queen Elizabeth, for forty-eight wy 
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both ſexes; where the girls are taught to 
Wit, ſew, and make bone - lace, and are al · 
Ned what they earn. | 


Leſkard is 180.computed, 2nd 220 mea- 
ed miles from London. It was firſt incor- 
rated by Edward earl of Cornwall, and afe 
rwares by queen Elizabeth. 

Its market is on Saturday, and it has ſeven 
in, viz, Shrove-Monday, Midlent-Monday, 
e Monday after St. Nicholas, Aſcenſion- 
7, Auguſt 15, September 21, and the 
onday after the 6th' of December. 

It is now one of the largeſt and beſt towns 
all Cornwall, and has an extraordinary 
ce, eſpecially in all manufactures: 10 1 
ler. 

It has a large church, a very handDs 
Wn-hall, and an eminent free-ſchool. 


R E M. XIII. 


in WI Leſtwithiel is fituate on the Foy or Fowey, 
d computed, and 230 meaſured miles ſrom 
rs don. It is a good town, and has a com- 


on goal. The weights and meaſures for the 
dle _ are kept here; as allo the 
county 
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county=courts, It was incorporated by N 


ard, earl of Cornwall. Its Chief trade i 
woollen manufacture. 


Its market is on Friday, and has three l 3 
viz. June 29, Auguſt 24, and Novene 


REM, XIV. 
Truro is a branch of the port of Falng 


which ſtands at the conflux of two ri 
that almoſt encompaſs the town, and far 
large wharf, with a commodious quay fort 


ſels of about 100 ton. - 


This town is 252 computed, and 274 0 


ſured miles from London. It has the ben 
of coining Tin. Its chief trade lies in f 
ping off Tin and Copper ore. It was fiſt 
*  corporated by king John, and afterwas 
queen Elizabeth. | 

The people of this town dreſs and lit 
elegantly, that the Pride of Tryro is bes 
a by-word or proverb in this county. 
place gives title of baron to the e 
Radnor. 
Its markets are Wedneſday and Satun 
and it has four fairs, viz. Wedneſday ! 
Midlent-Sunday, Wedneſday in Whit 
week, November 19, and December 2b. 


RE 


; 


: 
5 


ſt 
es 
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; Bodmin, which ſtands between two hills, al- 
Wi in the centre of the county, and about 12 
Wes from each of the two channels, is 195 

pputed, and 263 meaſured miles from 
ndon, 
ts corn and fleſh market is on Saturday, 
it has three fairs, viz. on St. Paul's day, 
dneſday before Whitſuntide, and on the 
of December. It has befides an annual 
wal. It was once the only ſtaple of the 
Inty for the yarn- manufacture, but that is 
e greatly decayed. 
he earl of Radnor, to whom it gives the 
of viſcount, is lord of the manor. | 
t has a good free- ſchool, parily maintained 
the duke of Cornwall, and partly by the 
oration, 
t was formerly one of the towns for ſtamp- 
of Tin; but that privilege is now lott. - 
ar this place there is a well, whole wa- 
b remat kable for being much heavier than 
other, and for preſerving its ſcent. and 
lot near twelve months. ſucceſſively, 


vas, IV. L : Though 


1 
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Though this well is called cee 
like the rainbow, it diſcoversa great y; 
of colours, 


N. B. This ought, indeed, to have been 
ſer ted in the natural hiſtory, but we ch 
rather to introduce it here than TY 

mit it. 


Not far PAL this lacs likewiſe are thi 


monumental ſtones called the Hutlers, wit 
Dr. Stukely makes no doubt are the remi 
of an antient Druid temple. They ſtandt 
a down in three circles, and had the na 

from the ſurperſtitious notion of: the peaſa 
thereabouts, that they were once men, | 


transformed into ſtones, for diverting the 


ſelves on Sundays at their favourite exercik! 
hurling. 


REM. XVI 


Helſton, which is fituate on the little n 
Cober, not far from its influx into the Engl 
channel, is 226 computed, and 294 1 
ſured miles from London. 

It is one of the towns appointed for the c 
nage of Tin. 


0 


1 


| 4 | 
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Its market is on Saturday; and its ſairs on 
arch 13, July 9, Auguſt 29, October 28, 
te ſecond Sunday before St. Thomas's day, 
d the Saturdays before Midlent-Sunday, 
ilm-Sunday and Whitſunday. 

It was incorporated by queen Elizabeth, 
ad afterwards confirmed by king Charles I, 
Its mannor belongs to the prince of Wales, 
duke of Cornwall. 

It has a large church, the ſpire whereof is 
inety feet high, and ſerves as a ſea mark. 
ing John conferred on this town the ſollow- 
g important privileges, viz. to build a guild- 
all, to pay no toll, but in the city of Lon- 
on, and to be impleaded. no where but in its 


n borough, At a ſmall diſtance ſrom the 


own is a tolerable good harbour, where ſe- 
eral of the Tin-ſhips take in their lading. 


RE M. XVII. 


daltaſhe is 184 computed, and 226 mea- 
red miles from London, and but about three 
les from Ply mouth-dock, to which there is 
— over the Tamar, called the Crimble- 
Mage, 

lt is a corporation by charter, granted from 
rles II. and the town belongs to the ho- 
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nour of Tidmorton- caſtle, from which i 
rives ſeveral valuable privileges over its hay 


which is capable of a ſhip of any burther:y 


_ a court of admiralty ; an annual revenue ſ 
is own boats and barges; anchorage andi 
nge ſrom all foreign veſſels ; the profit df 
 Crimble- paſſage, and dragging oyſters, ext 
between Candlemas and Eaſter, with 20 
ner's inqueſt, arrefts, &c. 

The inhabitants trade largely here in n 
and beer, 

Here is a good church and a free-ſchod, 

Its market is on Tueſday, and its fair 
. Candlemas and St, James a- day. 


R E M. XVIII. 


Camelford, ſituated near the river Cin 
is 184 computed, and 250 meaſured mi 
from London, and has for its arms a c 
paſſing over a ford. 

It was incorporated by king Charles l. f 
market is on Friday, and it has four fairs, i 
on the firſt Friday after the 10th of Mas 


May 15, July 7, and Auguſt 26. 
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REM. XIX, 


Weſtlow, ſituate on the weſt fide the ri- 
r Low, and over-againſt Eaſtlow, is 250 i 
les from London. Its market is on Satur- l 
, and its fair on St. Mark's-day. | 
The inhabitants here deal principally in 
Ichards.. 


R E M. XX. 
Eaſtlow, ſituate. on the caſt fide of the river, 
250 miles from London, and has a market 


n Saturdays, and two fairs, one on Candle- 
5, and the other on Michaelmas-day. 


R E M. XXI. 


Grampound, which has a bridge over the 
yer Fale, is 206 computed, and 251 mea- 
red miles from London. 

It was made a borough in the reign of Ed- 
ad III, by whoſe charter it was endowed 
th many important privileges, which were 
nirmed by Henry VIII. 

Its market is on Saturday, and its fairs 
January 18 and June 11. 


L 3 Here 


= 
: * 
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Here is a conſiderable manufactun 
glove. 


REM. XXIL 


Penryn, ſituate near the entrance & | 
haven of Falmouth, on one fide of Pen 
nis-caſtle, is 216 computed, and 264 
ſured miles from London. 

It reſembles a town in a wood, by re 
of the many gardens and orchards that « 
in it; it is well watered with rivulets, x 
Has an arm of the ſea on each fide of it; 
has a good cuſtom-houſe, and a quay, 

Its inhabitants carry on a conſiderable ini 
in drying and vending pilchards, and in i 
Newfoundland fiſhery. Queen Elizabe 
founded a free-ſchool here; and king Jams 
made it firſt a corporation; for before it n 


governed by a portreeve only. I 
| Its markets are on Wedneſday and uber 
| day, and its fairs on May 1, July 7, war. 

ecember 21, 
R E M. XXIII. St 
Tregony, fituate on the river Fale, is 25" 1 
270 


eomputed, and 256 meaſured miles frei 
Londdb 
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London. It was formerly governed only by 
W: portreeve, but was made a corporation by 
W king James I. 
The principal manufacture here is ſerge. 
Its manor belongs to the antient and now 
enobled family of the Boſcawen's. 
Its market is on Saturday, and it has five 
fairs, viz. Shrove-Tueſday, May 3, July 25, 
September 2, and November 6, 


RE M. XXIV. 


Boſſiney (alias Tintagel) ſituate partly on 
an Iſthmus, and partly on an iſland, which 
was formerly joined by a draw- bridge to the 
main-land, is 189 miles from London. It is 
remarkable for being the birth- place of king 
Arthur, and for being the ſeat of the dukes 
of Cornwall in the time of the Britons, 

It has three fairs, viz. July 25, Novem- 


der 11, and October 8, which laſt is a cattle- 
fair. 


R E M. XXV. 


St. Ives (alias St. Ithes) which has a harbour 
n the Iriſh channel, is 229 computed, and 
7 meaſured miles from London. 

Its 
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Its inhabitants carry on a conſiderable tr, 

in pilchards and corniſh ſlates. 

It has twenty or thirty fail of ſhips below. 
ing to its harbour, 

Here is a frce-ſchool, founded by liz 
Charles I. 

Its manor did. Jately, if it does not at pr. 
ſent, belong to the duke of Bolton. 

Its markets are on Wedneſday and Satu- 
day, and its fairs on Good-Friday, April 16 
May 10, July 20, — 26, and D. 
cember 13. | 


"TIF * 23x" 
R E M. XXVI. 

Fowey, or Foy, which has a commodion 
haven in the Engliſh channel, is 192 con- 
puted, and 240 meaſured miles from London. 

Its inhabitants are concerned principally i 


the fiſhing- trade, but more particularly in pi 
chards. 


T hreeſcore ſail of ſhips (according to M. f 
Carew) once belonged. to this harbour, d Sr 
which forty-ſeven were ſent to the ſiege d Wi... 

Calais; and Camden affures us, that tt is !0v" T 
quartered a part of the arms of every one d and 
the cinque-ports, with their own, thereby ini. p 


mating, that at times they had triumphed _ 
em 
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em all. And at one time in particular they 
ere ſo powerful, that A took ſeveral of 
he French men of war. 
jn the reign of king Edward III. they reſ- 

ued certain ſhips of Rye from diſtreſs; for 
yhich generous action this town was made A 


nember of the Cinque-ports. 
King Edward IV. favoured this town fo 


atu- nuch, that when the French threatened to 
| 10:88 ome up the river and burn it, he cauſed two 
Dover immediately to be erected for its ſafety; 


but he was afterwards ſo diſguſted with the 
nhabitants for falling upon the French, and 
nfolently cutting off the ears of the king's 
purſuivants, after a truce proclaimed with 
Lewis XI. that he took away all their ſhips 
and nayal ſtores. In the laſt Dutch war, there 
Was a Chain 200 feet long, drawn croſs the 
Iver, betwixt the two forts abovementioned, 
which ſome ſay was ſtolen ſrom them, and 
carried to Dartmouth. 


Mr, 

4 Its market is on Saturday, and its fairs on 

* * May - day, and Septem- 
[1 

A 

* Here is a fine old church, a free- ſchool, 

Pe and an hoſpital. 

2 Here is likewiſe a coinage for the Tin. 


/ St. Ger- 
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exe 


R E M. XXVII. Mc 


St. Germains, fituate on the little He 
ver, which abounds with oyſters, is 180g 0 
puted and 220 meaſured miles from Lo in 

Its market is on Friday, and Its an en 
May 24 and Auguſt 1. | 
It had its name from St. Germanuz, 1| 
| hop in Burgundy, who refided here, f 
he came over from France to preach 25 
| the Pelagian herefy. | 

Though once a biſhop's ſee, it is now on 
decayed village. The pariſh, however, i 
largeſt in all Cornwall, being twenty mil 
compaſs, and includes no leſs than ſeverit 
ſeveral villages. *Tis generally thought, 
there are not ſo many gentlemens ſeats 4 
lordſhips in any one pariſh. befides througi 
the whole kingdom. 

Its whole trade is fiſhing in Fiddi on 
ver, which falls ten miles below the town ll 
Plymouth harbour, 


R E M. XXVIII, 


St. Michaels, ſituate betwixt the B= 
channel and Truro, is 205 computed, l 
261 meaſured miles from London. 
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re is no market, but two fairs, one on 

onday after Michaelmas, and the other 

to )Rober 28. = 

ough'it is but a mean hamlet, yet 'tis 

Wrncd by a portreeye, who is annually 

en by a jury of the principal inhabitants 
ot the chief tenants, called deputy-lords 
e manor, becauſe they hold lands in the 
1 ['> | | 


OM 


R E M. XXIX. 


ewport, ſo called for its having a new: 
duilt to it, is 209 miles from London. 
market is on Saturday, and its fairs on May- 
St. Margaret's and Holy- rood- day 

This was never incorporated, or ſo much 
tiled a borough. The cuſtom of the ma- 
however, which belonged once to St. Ste- 
n's priory, but was afterwards given by 
g Charles II. to Sir William Morrice, in 
le family it did lately, if it does not at 
ſent, remain, is to Chuſe two perſons an- 
ally at the lord's court, who are called vi- 
lers; and theſe order their elections, and 
m the members, 


St. Maws, 
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x 
bios 
4. CE, 


R E M. XXX, 
St. Maws, near Falmouth, is 261 nj 
from London, and though a mean han 
is remarkable for its caſtle, which was ere 
at the ſame, time as Pendennis caſtle, on 
againſt it, by king Henry VIII. and i & 
largeſt i in the kingdom, in order to defendl y 
mouth of that harbour, 
The inhabitants chiefly ſubſiſt by fiſhing 
This hamlet, like the former, was nent 
incorporated, nor. was ever ſtiled a borougt 
It has no market, no church, chapel, q 
meeting-houſe ; it has a fair, however, a 
the Friday after St. Luke. 


REM, XXXI. 


Kellington, ſituate on the river Lamm 
is 174 computed, and 199 meaſured mil 
from London. 

The chief trade of this bämlet is tk 
woollen manufacture, 

It is governed by a portreeve, who is choſen 
every year at the court-lcet of the lord of the 
manor, which belongs 10 the Rolles's fami) 
in Devonſhire, ; 


—— ——— 
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Its market is on Wedneſday, and its fairs 
n April 23, September 8, and November 1. 
R E M. XXXII. 


The moſt remarkable places in this county. 
hich ſend no members to parliament, are as 


U 

Sg Falmouth, | 7 St. Neots, 
. Helford, 8 Padſtow, 
ner Penzance, 9 Wadbridge, 
ove vt. Buriens, 10 Redruth, 
eh Mount's-bay, 11 Sheviock, 


r, 8 Godolphin-hills, 1172 Craſthole, 
And laſtly, Trematon caſtle. 


R E M. XXXIII. 


mm Falmouth is 220 computed, and 232 mea- 
mia red miles from London. 

Here the river Fale runs into the Britiſh 
is de anne. 

This is a corporation town, and the richeſt 
Id moſt extenſive trading one in all the 
punty, It is conſiderably larger than any 
tee of its boroughs that ſend members. 

lis harbour is ſo commadious, that ſhips of 
de greateſt burthen come up to its quay. 


; 'Tis 


choſen 
of ile 


familſ 


4 M 
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"Tis guarded by the two caſtles of St. 
and Pendennis above- mentioned, which k 
both garriſons ; and there is ſuch ſhelter int 
creek belonging to it, that the whole m 
navy may ride here ſafe, let the wind ti 
from what quarter it will, 

The town is well built, and its tit 
greatly encreaſed ſince the eſtabliſhment 
the pacquets between this place and Poriy 
and the Weſt- Indies; which not only br 
over vaſt quantities of gold in ſpecie, or ini 
on account of the merchants of London; i 
the Falmouth merchants carry on a tr 
with the Portugueze in ſhips of their on 
and they have a great ſhare too in the gin 
pilchard- trade. 

The cuſtom-houſe for moſt of the ton 
in this county is eſtabliſhed at this ton 
where the duties, including thoſe of the oil 
ports, are very conſiderable. 

This town gives title of viſcount to the! 
mily of Boſcawen. 

Its market-day is on Thurſday, and | 
ſzirs on July 27, and October 30. 


— 
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R E M. XXXIV. 


elſord, fituate between Falmouth and 
ket Jew, is a harbour where the Tin ſhips 
n take in their lading for London. 

ere are ſeveral veſſels likewiſe ſor the pil- 
(d-trade.. | 


RE M. XXXV. 


Penzance; ſituate at the bot tom of Mount's 
ten miles from the Land's- end, is 231 
puted, and 290 meaſured miles from 
don. 

his place was burnt by the Spaniards in 
5, but ſoon rebuilt, and made one of the 
122e-lOWNS, 

he town lies in the pariſh of Madern, 
h is noted for its reſtorative ſpring, it 
z very effectual in curing lameneſs; as 
in removing divers chronic diſcaſes. 

arms are St. John the Baptilt's head in a 
"Tr, 

bos ſeveral ſhips belonging to it, and car- 
on very conſiderable trade. 

market is on Thurſday, and its fairs on 
C5, Trinity Thurſday, and Holy Thurſ- 


M 2 


Theſe 
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Theſe three fairs were procured then 
the anceſtors of the earl of Berkley. 

This part of the ſhore abounds ſo withle 
Tin, and Copper ore, that the veins thei 


appear on the utmoſt extent of land at 
water-mark, 


RE M. XXXVI. 

St. Burien is five miles from Penzance, 2 
296 from London, 
It was a prebendary in king William d 
Conqueror's time, and belonged formerly 
the pope ; but was afterwards ſeized by « 
of the Edwards, It is now, however, ani 
dependent deanry, from whoſe ſpiritual jn 
diction there is no appeal but directly toll 
king, and *tis held in commendam by dl 
ſhops of Exeter. 


R E M. XXXVII. 


Mounts bay, in the Britiſh channel, 3 
miles from London, and has a market c 
turday. | 

It is a gulph near Penzance, and cel 
its name from an adjacent mount, Cals* 
ſailors the Corniſh mount; but by 0185 


Michael's mount, from a chapel in 2 , 
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-ich ſtands on the top of the rock, and is de- 
cated to that archangel, 

This bay is a very ſaſe harbour againſt the 
W.:h-winds, which makes Penzance the more 
cquented by ſhipping. 

When the tide is out, the rock ſeems joined 
the main-· land; ſo that the people ſay, lis 
ind and iſland on the ſame day. 


R E M. XXXVIIL 


Godolphin hills, are four miles from Market 
ew, which is 229 computed, and 284 mea- 
red miles from London. 

This place gives title of earl to the family 
that name, who were lords of them in king 
liam the Conqueror's time; and Sir Fran- 
is Godolphin, one of their deſcendants daily 
mployed ſo many men in the Tin-works 
tat he paid 1000 1, per annum cuſtom tv 
queen Elizabeth, and by his labour and inven- 
on together, advanced the Tin- trade fo far, 
tat the cuſtoms were encreaſed above 100001. 
mv] to her majeſty, 

Near theſe hills is a place called Rialton, 

ich 2hounds with Tin mines, from whence 
{ bas 


— — 


Od, and after wards that of viſcount. 
M 3 St. 


be late earl of Godolphin bad fi:ſt his title, 


4 
- — - — — . - » 
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| on 
— 6004 R E M. XXXIX. DW 
l | St. Neots, ſituate between Kellington ili, | 
el Bodm n, has. a handſome church, wid 
Wd | great many Jewiſh traditions painted on * 
1H glaſs windows, which *tis generally ſuppcighi.. 
| they, took from the Jews, who traded thin 
1 for Pin. The explication of all which is 
| {| ſerved in the public library at Oxford i 
11 book, written in the Corniſh tongue. | 
Wy 
N R E M. XI. 19 
| Padſtow, ſituate at the mouth of the as 
| 1 mel, in the Briſtol channel, is 194 compumſ nn 
N and 232 meaſured miles from London. WC 
| I It lies convenient for trade with Ire. 10 
| | g Its harbour, however, notwithſtanding 'i c 
beſt in the northern part of the county, 5d 
It difficult and dangerous acceſs, without a { 
| | ful pilot. 
1 The inhabitants carry on a conſidera + 
trade in ſlate tiles, all the year round; but - 
the month of October they employ the * | 
part of their time in fiſhing for herrings, wi 
then come in ſhoals up the channel. 
The inhabitants are ſuch remarkable Io 
of mirth and gocd cheer, that from the u 
| : cond 
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mes the proverb, or by- word, the good fel- 
pwſhhip of Padſtow. 

Its market is on Saturday. New Iſland here 
remarkable for camphire and ſea-fowl. 
From this town to St. Ives is a moſt plea- 
Want fruitful country; the hills on the left a- 
hounding with Tin, Copper and Lead, which. 
re all carried to the other. ſhore.. 


R E M. XLI. 


Wadbridge, five miles from Padſtow, and 
105 from London, is principally remarkable 
or its large ſtone bridge over the Camel, 
which runs to Padſtow, ſome of the arches 
whereof were founded by the architects on 
wol- packs, becauſe they could find nothing 
to erect them on but quickſiands. 


R E M. XLII. 


Redruth, ſituate between St. Ives and Tru- 
0, 18 217 miles from London, and a pretty. 


but av bopulous place, much reſorted to by. the 
e Linners. 
which 

R E M. XLIII. 
: - eviocke, fituate between Eaſtlow and Sal- 
; - llte, is chiefly remarkable for a monument 


Ian 
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in its church, of one Dennis a knight, wh 

lies interred there; of whom there is an di 

tradition amongſt the inhabitants, that he un: The 
dertook to build the church, and his lady: Wit is co 
barn; and when both were finiſhed, and db end, al 
expences ſummed up, the barn proved to cot MWrinete: 
three - half - pence more than the church; the dil 
which might well fall out, ſince (as our - other. 
thor obſerves) the barn was a large one, ai of oblc 
the church but-very ſmall. down, 
| all pro 
R E M. XLIV. the at 


Craſt hole, a little to the ſouth of Sheviocł eu. 
is but a ſmall village, but a great thorous}- | 
fare; of which it is merrily ſaid, twelve hou: 
and thirteen cuckolds; but the villagers, when 


upbraided with it, take the ſneer as a very gro- Th 
affront, | Viz, 

: R E M. XLV. 

Trematon caſtle was built before the No- 
man invaſion, and was the reſidence of the at. 1 
tient earls of Cornwall; though at pteſert Fane 
tis all in ruins, it ſtands high, and affords ? Why 
delightful proſpect of Plymouth harbour. 1 þ 


Tix prof 
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R E M. XLVI. 


The principal monuments of antiquity in 
this county are Biſcaw-woane, at the Land's- 

end, and the Hurlers. The former conſiſts of 

nineteen ſtones, fixed in a circular form, at 

the diſtance of about twelve feet one from the 

other. The latter confiſts of a great number 
of oblong, rough ſtones, in three circles, on the 
down, not far from Bodmin. Both which, in 
all probability, were ſepulchral monuments of 
the antient Britons, notw i: hſtand ing the idle 
im2ginations of the ſuperſtitious vulgar to the 
contrary, 


R E M. XLVIL 


The principal ſeats in this county are four, 
Viz, 


Mount Edgecumbe, 
Anthony, 
Arwenack, And 
Port Elliot. 


Mount Edgecumbe, the fine ſeat of lord 
Eagecumbe, is ſituate near Saltaſhe and Bram- 
bead, which is a noted ſea- mark. It ſtands: 
in the midſt of a park, and has a charming 
ptoſpect of the winding harbour below it. 

| This 
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This ſeat was greatly admired by lig How 
Charles IT. when he viſited it in his voyage y * 


Plymouth. | 

Anthony, fituate in the parts adjacent, j 
the ſeat of the Carcws, and remarkable for iy 
noble fiſn- pond, which lets in the ſea, 


flinys, 
ne of | 
emed 


; Thel: 
Arwenack, ſituate near Penryn, is the ſa & M. 
of the Killigrews, whoſe anceſtor, Sir Pe, in 


in Oliver Cromwell's time, rode from My 
drid in Spain, quite thro* France, croſſed itt 
fea, and got to London in ſeven days. 

Port Elliot is the noble manſion-houſe d 
the Elliot's family, which fronts the r 
Tiddiford, in its paſſage through the pariſhd 
St. Germains, to the harbour of Plymouti, 


ckoned 
It has 
queer 
Thou, 
2h, ye 
gh tide 
Some 
oſt of 


R E M. XLII. ih rat 


S.ͤcilly-Illands and rocks, ſituate in the mi- 
way between the Britiſſ and Briſtol channel, 
are between 140 and 150 in number, ard 


thirty miles from the Land's. end in Cornwa LY 
io which they are ſuppoſed (as we have de⸗ % 
fore hinted) to have been former]y joined, di 1 4 
ſeparated from it, and from each other, of 18 
ſome violent eruption of the ſea, which ® Bll * N 
here between forty and threeſcore ſathon ilk 


deep. 


N. . 
— — — 
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Theſe rocks, called by the Greeks (as has 
en hin ted likewiſe before) Caſſiterides, by 
vinus the Silures, and by the Dutch ſailors 
lings, having been conquered by Athelſtan, 
ne of the Saxon kings, have ever ſince been 
emed a part ot Cornwall. 

The largeit and moſt fruitful of theſe iſlands 
St, Mary's, notwithſtanding it is but nine 
iles in circumference 3 the” Scilly was once 
ckoned the moſt conſiderable. 

It has a good harbour and a caſtle erected 
queen Elizabeth. 

Though this and ſome others ſtand very 
2h, yet they are frequently overflowed ax 
ch tides, 

dome of theſ® iſlands bear good corn, and 
ot of them good paſture. They abound 
uh rabbets, cranes, herons, ſwans, and o- 
er water-fow]. 

There are feveral Tin-mines here, for 
bich formerly the Phenicians, Carthagini- 
and the Romans frequented theſe iſlands ; 
ide latter ſent their criminals to dig in 
.; but the inhabitants at preſent reap 
ie or no benefit or advantage from them, 
ng content With bartering what they have 
eellaries: or their chief food is fiſh, and 
milz and fleſh of their cattle, 


Theſe 


ft 
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Theſe iflands are ſo fituated, that , 27 
wonder they have proved the deſtruQin al 
too many lives as well as ſhips ; for notyil 
ſtanding all their light-houſes, or the Kill 
their mariners, ſhips, in the dark of nigh 
and by ſtreſs of weather, are in very gu 
danger of running bump-aſhore upon Si 
where they are moſt affuredly daſhed to pies 
This calls to mind the much lamented ih 
of Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, who, in the admin 
ſhip, with three men of war more, runnin 
upon theſe rocks, right afore the wind, in ) E 
dark night, on the 22d of October, 1707,m 
loſt, and not one man faved out of all th 
ſhips. 
*Tis faid, that many years ago, eleven i 
of merchant-ſhips, homeward-bound ran 
the ſouthward, and ſome from Spain, wit 
great quantity of bullion, &c. met with ti 
like fate in the ſelf-ſame place. In bo 
ſhipwrecks are ſo frequent here, that ſom 
treaſure or other often drives aſhore, ef 
cially in ſtormy weather : aſter which dÞ 
ſands are generally covered with count! 3 0 
people, in queſt of what the ſea throws 
which the failors call going aſhoring; f 
there wanting, at ſuch times, projectors WI fs thi 
others, with engines for diving. * that! 
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DiaLocves IL 


BETWEEN 
TUTOR and PUPIL, 


PU PII, 


4 Y what name was this county 
3 qiſtinguiſh'd in the time of the Ro- 1 
LP mans? 19 

Tu TOR. 1 
As this county was but another portion 
| that part of Britain, now called Corn- 
N wall 
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wall, it then bore the denomination of Du 
monium, 

P. Has it not, 
appellations ſince ! 

T. Yes, for the 
guiſh'd it by the na 
Welſh Brirons by t 

P. Pray, what 
thoſe terms ? 

T. Deep valleys or bottoms; and tk 
reaſon is very Obvious ; becauſe their . habits 
tions for the molt part, are erected in tho; 
low places. 

P. Does it retain thoſe-names ſtill? 

T. No; for at preſent it is called D.t- 
ſhire, or Devonſhire, 

P. From. whence does it derive that get 
appellation? 

J. From the induſtry of the huſb nem 
there, who conſtantly practiſe the art of Der- 
ſhuing; that is to ſay, of patirg and butt 
ing the ſurface of their lands, in order i 
better to cultivate and improve them. 

P. How is this county fituated ? 

T. Ir lies between latitude 50? 66' 
c1® 15% and between 30% o', and 4 . 
welt longitude from London. 


P. Of what circumferance may it be? 
T. A 


however, received cim 


orniſh-Britons Cit 
of Drunan, and ck 
t of Duffneynt. 
ay be the fignificaticn d 


. 
bout 6 
P. 1 
+. 
riſtol 
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T. Above 200 miles; that is to ſay, a- 
out 64 in breadth, and 70 in length. 

P. How is this county bounded ? 
T. On the north by the Severn ſea, or 
itol channel; on the caſt by Somerſet - 
hire; on the ſouth by the Engliſh channel ; 
nd on the weſt by Cornwall. 

P. In what dioceſe does it lie, and how 
nany acres does it contain? 

T. It is ſituate in the dioceſe of Exeter, 
ad comains very little leſs than 1,900,000 
Cres. 


P. What rivers, pray, watet his county ? 
T. It would be needleſs to enumerate 
hem, but there are more bHonging to it 
lan to any other county throughout the 
dale kingdom of Great Britain. 

P. How 1s the temperature of its air ? 

T. Mild enough, and very he.l:hful in 
Fer vatleys or bottoms; but upon their hills 
5 exceſſively cold and bleak. 

P. How is the ſoil of it ? 

J. Very various, for the lower groun!“ 
te dy n2ture fertile, yet they are innade much 
de 10, by the art and indu'try of thoſe wi 
e eſtates in thoſe bottoms : the hills, how- 
e, are perfectly barren, 


N 2 P. What 
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P. What parts of this county are then 
pleaſant and plentiful? . 

T. There is great plenty, not ch 
good corn but fine paſturage for ſheep, i: 
eaſtern parts of this county, eſpecially v 
the lands are dry and chally: the ſouth 
part however, is more remarkably ſcabt 
and may with 2s much juſtice be call! 
garden of Devonſhire, as Iialy is vnirza 
allowed to be the garden of the world. 

P. Have they abundance of fruit in 1 
county? 

T. Yes, they have as great a variety d 
forts of fruit 1rees as in any other pa 
the kingdom what ſover; but as to ther g 
ple trees, there are ſuch numbers cf - 
that feveral of the copy-hold tenants it: 
diſcharge their whole rents out of the 57 
and produce of that commodity on; 
they principally employ them in maki 
cyd-r, for which liquor there is 2 great d 
not only at home, but in foreign parts. 

P. What home conſumption £57 3 
kave ? 

T. There are ſome who neremptcr? 71 
ſert, that no leſs than ten thouſand N 
heads of this cover are ſent from E co 
to London only, one year With ar * q 
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p. How can that poſſibly be, ſince there is 
little of it to be procur'd in any part 
| that city, that is perfectly ncat. 

T. It cannot eaſily indeed, be abfoluicly 
ounted for ; but it is very natural io con- 
aure that fince *tis of a higher ſpirit, and 
i much more vigorous than the Hereford 
rer i: ſelf, that it is bought up by the ſub- 
til Vintners there, who very artfully, 28 
ell as ſecretly, make uſe of large quantities 
it, together with ſuch ingregien:s as they 
nge moſt proper for that purpoſe, in order 
New 2a kind of Claret, which they can 
iy palm upon ſuch of their cuſtomers £5 
re little or no judgment, and pay more re- 
ra to the quantity than the qu liy of 
dat they drink in perfect profuſion Be- 
E, is h ghly probable, that the beſt 1ort 
is liquor, which is made at South n, 
de parts edjzcen:, being kept ſome con- 
de time. . and Zuly Taine'd may paſs 
i, 3nd with leſs ſuſpicion, for whitee 
*; ſince it has as good at leaſt, if not 
erer boy than white-w ins 1:{clf in re- 
a 

D ey export then any great quan- 
cute foreign darts? 
N 3 


- + 
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T. Yes, for ſuch merchants as go i 
voyages at ſea, find it a very fervicali wh: 
drink in their ſhips, and for that reaſon 1 
in large ſtores of it; for one ton of the 
we are told, wiil go as far, if not (a cifer 
than three of beer; belides, tis found P. 
experience to be much more whol ſom WW ;boy 
their reſpective crews, —y in bot T 
mates. ef 
P. As you have 3 Sir, that Nor cc 
country has ſuch a number of rivers bel ; 
ing to it, how many of them pray are all de 
that are really worthy of notice ? geous 
T. Two only, that is to ſay, the I p. 
and the Ex. i T. 
P. Where does the former take its H perts 
and into what place does it diſcharge its ¶ oorts o 
ters ? hange 
T. Its ſource, or ſountain lies near N p. 
comb, and runs into the Engliſh chanrel WWw2'ers 
Plymouth. 1 
P. What courſe does it take? ith in 
T. From north to ſouth. erton 
P. For what is it peculiarly remarkable! Wem:rk; 
T. It not only ſeparates, or divice* or :l 
county from Cornwall; but it is ſa mou pers 
for the quantity, as well as the quality de L 


ſalmon. = 
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p. What courſe does the Ex ſorm, and 
wherein does its waters fall ? 
T. It forms a courſe on the ſame points as 
the Tamar, and paſſing by the city of Exeter, 
diſembogues its waters into the ſame ſea, 
P. Does this river, 25 well as the former, 
zbound with ſalmon ? 
'T. Yes; in the ſeaſon of their ſpawning. 
p. Have not both of them a great variety 
of common fiſh, as well as ſalmon ? 
T. Yes ; they both have plenty of fiſh of 
al denominations ; but none are ſo advanta- 
geous to them as the herring and the pilchard, 
p. Why ſo? 
T. Becauſe they export them into foreign 
parts in great quantities ; and bring back all 
ſorts of commodities into the county in ex- 
bange for them. 
P. Are there not divers chalybeate mineral 
aters found in this county, and where? 
T. Yes, feveral ; and they are to he met 
"11h in particular at Cl-ave, Taviſtock, La- 
i*rton and Lifton ; all which are peculiatly 
em7rkable for their ſingular ſervice in the re- 
dove of divers dangerous and epidemic di- 
pers: But lnkics theſe, there is a well, 
wird Laywell, near Brixam upon Torbay, 
that 
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that demands the attention of the mot ; 
quiſitive reader. 
P. Can ycu give me a pariicular acc 


of it ſrom any authors that have been un 


the ſpot, and have made their particula 
| ſearches into the nature of it? 

T. Les; from two gentlemen in partic 
lar, of undouhttcd veracity, namely, then 
lebrated Dr. Oliver, ſome time ſince dece:'t 
and Mr. Benjamin Martin, who is now !: 


ing; each of them have obliged the puili 


with their ſeparate obſervations thereon, 

ſhall take the liberty for your inſtructicn, 
well as amuſement, to tranſcribe them 2 
found them. The account given by the h 
mer I have extracted from Mr. Lowite 
ab:idzment of the Philofaphical Franſectia 
vol. ii. page 305. And that of the latter i 
his miſcellaneous amuſements. 

« Laywell (ſays the doctor) is near To- 
about fix feet long, five ſeet broad, and 12 
fix inches deep; which ebbs and flaws erg 
hovr viſibly enough. I am informed "tis 24 
conſtant winter and ſummer; though !: 
apt to think it moves faſter in winter, * 
the well is taller, than in ſummer : Bec 
when I obterve3 ir firſt (in July 1563) 1 

it flowed ſomewhat quickcr than I lo- 
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on my ſecond obſervation, toward the end 
Auzuſt following; for the water was then 

fderably ſhrunk in the well, notwithſtand- 
7 we had for a fortnight; much rain: and 
ough, when once it began to flow, it per- 
med its flux and reflux in a little more than 
minnte's time; yet I obſerved it would ſtand 
its loweſt ebb ſometimes two or three mis 
tes; ſo that it ebbed and flowed by my 
ch about ſixteen times in an hour, and 
metimes I have been told twenty. As 
on as the water in the well began to riſe, 1 
w 2 great many bubbles aſcend ſtom the 
dom; but when the water began to fall, 
2 bubbling immediately ceaſed. I meaſured 
high and low- water marks, and found them 
'ween” five and fix inches diſtant; not of 
rpendicular depth, but as it ſpread itſelf on 
road ſtone, as the ſea docs on a beach or 
ore. Though I am apt to think its perpen- 
culzr height would be as much, or more in 
ut time, were its out-let dammed up to try 
experiment: For as it riſes, it runs with a 
dall ſtream, which is greater or leſs, accord- 
225 the water in the well riſes and falls. 
That it has any communication with the 
hp maniſeſt, nor is the water brackiſh 


%, The whole country adjacent is very 
hilly 
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hilly all along the coaſt, inſomuch thi; 5 
| Brixam to the top of the hill is about 22 
and half; and the well is about half way wy 


hill (which hereabout is ſomewhat unerca by i! 
interrupted) and comes out at a ſmall c:{: con 
yet conſiderably higher than the ſurface c it 8. 
ſea. ruſh : 
I tried it with an oxken leaf, as ſo iMito!: 
ſaw it the firſt time, but could not 5: WR ® 
change colour, I drank of it; *tis ver! 00 
and pleaſant; has no manner of rougbret har 
it, and ſerves for all manner of uſes ©! 2nd 
country peovle in their houſes ; they ae 
it in fevers, as their ordinary diet drink, W © Of 
ſucter s michty ue.“ Y 
To this account of the doRo:'s, | lt *= | 
ſubjoin Mr. Martin's remarks, Which! ide 
ſures us he made on the ſpot, tuo 4 : £ 
ceſſirely, fo lately as the year 1751. pon 
The form of the weil nee 16) = 
but nearly round, and being raited 2527: == 
ground with ſtones, tho waters now fand [2 Ig L 
and there is about an inch and half cif: <- 
in the perpen N 3 when we obſerved IE, 
there was no irtegulzrity in ihe im- © Tl*: 'O 
edding and flowing; for both toe: E 
r Ne 


ſtantly happ ned in ix minute's ine, © 
umss in an hour, as we OletVyed If 2 ** 
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many hours together, and this not only 
the waters in the well, but more exactly 
les which we Cauled to be cug in the 
I by the fide of the well; for thefe hol.s 
e conſtanily filled and emp cd by tur: e, 
it was very pleaſant to ice the wate” t 
thin gHrough ſeveral ſmall paſſages ill 
ole was filed, which littie flood would 
e nca three wiess, ten it would 
a 0 cbd, ard ſo ur ru for c methirg 
e than three U. nutte, til! he hole was 
2nd we cou:: „ the waer run away 


* * 156 P FI _— — F J * 2 — 
pen the little ducis; ina very ſhurt time 


und gin, and fo on continually withe 
zzy rariation that we CoulZ gt ve, and 
was the calc in all parts of he g und 
{ 4te well, as far as we made ils expe- 
it : On this accdunt, thole lit: læ recipro- 
7 7201123 or ſprings, became ihe common 
< of play or pzfime to the children of 
tgmDouricol, We formed a d: Hen of 
2 up Ihe cu -le:s. in order tu ice how 
de water weuld rife in ike well, anc ac- 
Dy emploved a man two hours about 
tio To purpo'e, there beir g fo many 
E!17e0US paſſzges by wich it goes out. 
"21*75 of this well jupplics a ſtrcam of 
« We feet wide, and what is very re- 
markable, 
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markable, the waters of the whole fin 
ebbed and flowed with the well about half 
inch, as was always ſeen by the ſtones in 
brook. It was ſomething odd to ſuppoſe 
waters of this well ſhould come from | 
ſea, ſince it is very manifeſt it does not, & 
is at a very confiderable height above the! 
of the ſea, the grounds juſt above it, c 
contraty fice, rifung very h gh; and fron 
ters gatheiea in the iubterrancous bajors 
this hill, proceeds this wonder ſul reciproctl 
fountain. 

P. What curioſities are to be met with 
the ſ-veral co ſts of this county? 

T. In the firſt place, then, 'tis den 
ſervable, that though Teurbay :3 but 2 | 
petty village, about twelve n iles rot 
Dartmouth; yet its bay. winck les h 
Britiſh channel, and is about twelve mis 
compaſs, is one of the fineſt roads for © 
that all England can boaſt of : And 82 
diſputable proof of its great imrcri-nc 
will not be improper to obſerve, that ths 
was the general ſta ior. of our fl-ets dur 
whole time that king William's wa! #2} 
ried on with France. And here ii v. 
his ſaid majeſty, when prince of Oran s 
was landed by admiral Herbert, on dr 


— 
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November, in the memorable year 1688, 
. the fleet which brought him from Hol- 
xd, under that admiral's command, whom 
| he conſtituted earl of Torrington, 
i grateful acknowledgment of his faithful 
nices at that critical conjuncture; and as 
happy conſequences that attended that 
edition are ſo univerſally known, it would 


large upon them. It muſt be confeſſed, 


uable in itſelf, and fo juſtly admired, yet 
il there is one inconvenience that attends 
; for a ſouth, or a ſouth-eaſt wind will 
o frehuently oblige our ſhips to put out 
dm thence to ſea, or at leaſt to run into 
nouth. 

Another great curioſity in nature, though 
y miles in the ſea, off the north-weſt coaſt 
Devonſhire, is Lundy-ifland, which is five 
= IG and two broad; but is ſo encom- 
with inacceffible rocks, that it has dut 
e entrance into it, and that likewiſe ſo 
kably narrow, that two men can ſcarce 
+breaſt.. The ſouth part of this iſland, 
xo, is indifferently good ſoil, and ſuch as 
rot to be complained of; but then the 
Neu, V. O nortk 


altogether needleſs, if not impertinent to 


er, that though that road be ſo highly 
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north part of it is not only, in a great ut 
ſure, barren, but has à high Pyramids 
rock, called the Conſtable, which is t 
juſt object of any curious 8888 | 
ration. 

On the coaſt of this country, ther 
Found in plenty likewiſe a peculiar rich i 


Which proves of ſingular ſervice to ſuch! 


bandmen as live at ſome conſiderable dia 
from the ſhore, and can afford to purchak 
For the improvement of their poor and 
lands; for the remoter their reſidence is ft 
the ſea-ſide, the commodity advances j 
portionably in price, The quality of t 
ſand is of ſo extraordinary a nature, tht 
renders the moſt barren land fruitful, : 
as it were, impregnates the glebe, The 
ous and inquiſitive reader, if he be incl 
to pry farther into the innate virtues oft 
remarkable ſand, may be better infon 
by conſulting the Philoſophical Tranſadi 
N' 103, which, for brevity's ſake, we 
Tather to refer to than tranſcribe, 
Thoſe husbandmen, however, who li 
too great a diſtance from the ſea-ſhort, 
whoſe circumſtances are too narrow to 


chaſe a ſufficient quantity of that yall 
0 * maſt 
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nanure, are reduced to the neceſſity of uſing 
arle, lime, and the the turf of the ground, 
kinned off, and burnt to aſhes; which me- 


hod of agriculture, is very agreeable to the 
e preſcribed by Virgil, in his firſt Georgic. 


Szpe etiam ſteriles, &c. 


Long practice has a ſure improvement ſound, 
Vith kindled fi res to burn the barren ground; 
Vhen the light ſtubble to the flames reſign'd, 
Is driv'n along, and crackles in the wind. 
bether from hence the hollow womb of 
earth, 
þ warm'd with ſecret ſtrength for better birth; 
Or, when the latent vice is cur'd by fire, 
kedundant humours thro” the pores expire; 
Ur, that the warmth diſtends the chinks, and 
makes 
New breathings, whence new nouriſhment 
ſhe takes ; 
Ur, that the heat the gaping ground conſtrains, 
ew knits the ſurface, and new ſtrings the 
veins ; 
lt ſoaking ſhow'rs ſhould pierce her ſecret 
ſeat, 

Ur freezing Boreas chill her genial heat; 
Ur ſcorching ſuns too violently beat. 

Da vp. 
O 2 P. What 


PF. 


> 
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P. What is the principal commodity d 

this county ? 1 
T. Though the inhabitants, it muſt k 
allowed, ſtand in no want of horſes, kin, 
hogs, goats, ſheep, or rabbets; yet thei 
principal commodity is fowl, which the 
enjoy in ſuch a profuſion, that their ego le 
thick upon the ground at their ſeaſon 0 
breeding. To this we ſhall only add an di- 
ſervation or two, which we imagine fome- 
what extraordinary, and highly worthy d 
Notice; for, in the firſt nlace, we are it- 

formed, that notwithſtanding the iſland le 
ſo far in the ſea, as has been already men- 
tioned, yet it has divers ſprings of fine {rel 
water: and again, the inhabitants ili 
whether it be real fact or not we cannot ce 
termine, that no venemous creature, of wit 
nature or ſpecies ſoever, will live among 
them. 1 | 

P. What is the town of Lidford, whid 
ſtands on the little river Lid, peculiarly e 
markabie tor ? "OP: 

T. For its being pent up with rocks 
the bridge there, and for making itſel! * 
deep a fall into the ground by inceſſant work 
ing, chat the water is ſcarcely to be po | 
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the murmurs of it to be heard, to the no 
ſmall aſtoniſhment of all ſtrangers who have 
curioſity enough in them to liſten to ſo un- 
common an occurrence. 

P. Is there not another phznomenon at 
about a mileꝰs diſtance from the bridge, which 


is ſtill a greater object of admiration than 


the former ? 

T. Yes; and that is a cataract, or fall of 
mater, from the height (according to the 
neareſt computation) of about one hundred 
P. From whence does this water proceed ? 

T. From a mill at ſome conſiderable di- 
lance ; and after a courſe upon a deſcent of 
near an hundred feet from the level of the 
mill, it arrives at the brink of a ſteep rock; 
from whenee it projects in a very beautiful 
manner, and ſtriking upon a part of the clit, 
dy which it is in ſome meaſure divided, it 
falls from thence in a wider cataract to the 
bottom; where ſtriking the earth with ſuch 
great violence, as muſt be acquired in ſuch 
2 prodigious fall, it makes a deep and foam- 
ins baſon in the ground, from whence it 
does in a ſtream to the river Lid, which 
ones from between the hills, 
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This wonderful fall of water fills the 
all around at the bottom with ſuch an atm 
ſphere of aqueous particles, that a perky 

finds himſelf in a miſt, as it were, in ly 
approach; and the air is put into ſuch yi 
lent agitations, that you can ſcarcely bear 
come, or ſtand near the place. It is repom 
ed, that travellers, who have ſeen this c. 

ract, have allowed it to equal at leaſt, if u 
exceed any one they ever met with abroad; 
and therefore, it is much to be wondered 
at, that ſo very great a curioſity, and ſub 
jet of natural hiſtory, ſhould have be 
paſſed over in filence, in every edition 
Cambden, and even in Magna Britanui 
itſelf, | 

P. Were there not ſome ſilver mines i 
covered formerly in this county ? 

FT. Yes; in the reign of king Henry IV, 
ſome few were found in the pariſh of Beare- 
Ferris; but they have been long ſince dif 
continued, as not anſwering the expency 

that unavoidab! y attended the ſearch = 
them. 

* What curioſities are 0 be 2 70 
| near mn . | 
. 7. 1 
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T. In the firſt place, a remarkable rock, 
y called the Haw, a hill between the town 


markable fine plain, there is a moſt delight- 
| proſpe& on all ſides, and a curious com- 
6 for the ſer vice of ſailors. 

We were credibly informed by a gen le- 
n at Plymouth, that in a ſmall iſland in 
at harbour, there is found, in the caver- 
us parts, conſiderable quantities of that 
nderful foſſil, called Iſeland Cryſtal, re- 


ration of light. 
Not far from Plymouth, juſt mentioned, 


ie Eddy ſtone, a very dangerous rock to 
jors; but of late years rendered of very 
at uſe, by means of a ſtately light-houſe 
t upon it. At the mouth of the river 
on ſtands Si. Michael's rock, which is 
al acres in circumſerence. Dart - moor, 
alled from the river Dart, which it gives 
to, makes the midland part of the weſ- 
ide of this country ; it is very high and 
dtainous ; but in the lower parts very 


| orer it are very ak to find, and. 
dangerous 


CC 2 2 2 e | 


Y 


1 the ſea; on the top whereof, which is a 


arkable for its ſingular property of a double 


apy and mooriſh; in other parts very 
and full of ſtones ; in winter time, the. 


a4. great variety of little pleaſant rivers. 
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dangerous to paſs: it affords great quantity 
of Moor-ſtone, and ſome Load-ftones, 
of an inferior fort.” 

P. What other curioſities are to be n 
with near South Moulton, in the foref 
Dart-moor, and on that part of the no 
coaſt called the Burrows, near Biddeford? 

T. Near the former is a quarry of fon 
of ſo fine a grain, and fo hard, at the fu 
time, that they make, perhaps, the k 
whet-ſtones in the kingdom for the finer{ 
of edge-tools, ſuch as joiners, cabinet-ma 
&c, uſe; and indeed great quantities 
made and fold for that purpoſe to Lond 
and other places. 
In the faid foreſt (firſt made one by 
John) there were formerly many valuable I 
works. This foreſt is very extenſive, | 
no leſs than twenty miles in length, and f 
teen in breadth, Every ſummer it yi 
paſture for near 100,000 ſheep, beſides 2 
portionable number of other cattle. It f 
plies likewiſe the north, weſt, and ſouth s 


On the Burrows are the greateſt quantiſ 
the largeſt and moſt beautiful pebbles that 
any where to be ſeen. - Indeed, they a 
regul 
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larly. veined, and variegated with co- 
urs, that it ſeems, as it were, the work of 
it, The bank of pebbles is near three 
piles long, very deep and wide; they are | 
nooth as marble, of an oblong form, and 
1 general, from fix to ſixteen or twenty 
iches in diameter the ſhorteſt way, and two 
et the other, of the largeſt fort, 

p. What is remarkable in regard to the 
ver Iſca, otherwiſe called Iſe and Ex? 
T. It flows by Exeter and Topſbam, with 
large ftream into the ocean at Exmouth. 
s head lies in a foul, barren ground, and 
is after a very uncommon manner. 

P. Is there not ſomething highly worthy 
be attention of the curious in ſome of 

us adjacent to Dart moor? 
T. Ves; on the top of one of them in 
ticular, which is the higheſt, there is a 
in, almoſt of a circular form, near a mile 
diameter, which is full of little ſprings; 
there being no declivity, nor commodi- 
s paſſage for the waters, they frequently 
re] upon the ſurface of the earth.” The 
xtuity of which waters (without any re- 
kd to the ſeaſons of the year, or the wea- 
fr) has given occaſion for ſome people to - 
wie, that they were not derived in the 
ordinary 
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ſor yielding the beſt hemp, and that! I 
greater abundance than in __ other pat 
the county. 

Though the hills, that are = 
Comb. Martin before-mentioned, are i 

| -pable, tis true, of being cultivated, a 
vales or bottoms are) on account of ti 
being not only rocky, but very fteep; 
on the other hand, they have their pec 
advantages, which equal at leaft, if nat 
far ſurpaſs, the profits ariſing from the in 
ſtry of the farmer in any other parts: 
they are impregnated, not only with 
mines of ſilver, but with tin, lead, iron 
copper, with ſome ſmall mixture of gold 
diamonds, 

1} P. As thoſe Giver: e which you il... to 
$ . been laſt ſpeaking of, have for many jt 

|. laſt paſt, been totally neglected, did 
1 ever prove of any real and important 
1 vice to the crown of England? 
if T. Yes; *tis evident, beyond all con 
: dition, that in former times, they 
greatly regarded, and proved very adm 
geous ; for we find, not only ſeveral 2 
made by king Edward III. and other ki 
for carrying them on with the reſerva 0 
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e tenths of the church, but from the re- 
ds of the Exchequer, it appears what im- 
nſe ſums have been raiſed from the work- 
zo them; for in the year 1293, one Wil- 
am de Wymondham was overſeer of thoſe 
orks, and by his art and induſtry, there 
ne then refined out of the lead ore no leſs 
an 370 pound weight of fine ſilver, which 
nz Edward I. gave for a portion with his 
wghter Eleanor to the count de Barre. 
There were refined likewiſe the very next 
ar 521 pounds weight of ſilver, which was 
nt to London, in order to be coined there; 
d in the year then next enſuing, in which 
> Derbylhire miners were ſent to aid and 
Iſt the above-named William de Wymond- 
m, he ſent 700 pounds weight of ſilver 
dre to the mint for the ſame purpoſe. 

P. Were not thoſe mines, however, af- 
vards diſcontinued for ſome conſiderable 
he ? 

T. Yes; but then in queen Elizabeth's 
mn they were enteced upon again by one 
Francis Bulmer, + ious artiſt in the 
ning way, who got grew quantities of ſil- 
rom them, whereof hie ordered two cups, 
ren and capacions, to be made, and 


«tec one of them to William Beurchies, 
4 | 


5. 1 then 
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then earl of Bath, and the other to Rick 
Martin, then lord mayor of London, wi 

proper inſcriptions upon them, but too lin 
and tedious to be here recited. 

The weight of the former we have! 
particular account of, but the latter, ven 
told, weighed 137 ounces. 

P. Was not this county, in former x 
very remarkable on account of its Tu 
mines ? | 

T. Yes, doubtleſs > and as an inconteh 
ble proof of its being fo, there were forn 
four ſtannaries or juriſditions, and as mu 
ſtannary-courts and coinage namely, Plin 
ton, Taviſtock, Aſhburton, and Chagford, 

P. How far did the power of thoſe fta 
nary- courts extend? 

T. By theſe were choſen, from time t 
time, by the order and direction of the tix 
lord- warden, certain jurates, to meet in 
ſeſñon of parliament at Crokern-Tort, 
high hill in the midſt of Dart- more. 

P. What power had that parliament? 

T. It was authorized to make laws touc 
ing the eſtates of the mines and {tannarts 
large volume whereof was printed in the? 
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queen Elizabeth, at that time, when the 
ul of Bedford was lord-warden, 

p. What concluſion would you draw from 
ence ? 

T. I infer from thence, that the Tin-trade 
s at that time very confiderable ; for 0- 
erwiſe there would have been no neceſſity 
xr any ſuch authorities to ſupport it. 

P. What was the ſtate of the Tin-trade 

the reign of king John ? 
T. 'Tis ſelf-evident that Devonſhire pro- 
ed a much larger quantity of Tin than 
unwall itſelf; the coinage of the ſormer 
ug farmed at 1001, annually ; whereas 
kat the latter produced was valued at no 
re than 100 marks. 

P. In what ſtate and condition, however, 
tte Tin. trade of this county at preſent ? 

T. Now, indeed, it muſt be acknowledged, 
it Cornwall has almoſt the whole trade; 
notwithſtanding there are ftill ſome 
Ns here, the advantages are very trivial 
inſignificant, unleſs in two or three very 
Hy opened. 

. Were there ever any gold mines diſco- 
& in this county? 


P 2 T. Some 
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T. Some few ; but for want of fuel, 2 
ſome other ſubſtantial reaſons, never han 
been, nor ever will, we Fon, be broug 
to perfection. 

P. What character, pray, did the antia 
inhabitants of this county bear ? 

T. They were repreſented as perſons 
together intrepid, prodigal of life, confa 
in affection, courteous to ſtrangers, and at 
treamly fond 'of popular applauſe. 

P. What account does Diodorus Sicul 
give of them, when they went under tl 
denomination of' the Dunmonii ? 

T. He aſſures us, that thoſe original 
habitants were a civil and courteous pe 
in thoſe barbarous times, ſtout and puiſſa 
taking heart even of the ſoil itſelf, and. 
boldened by the roughneſs of their count! 
and ſo magnanimous were they, that tt 
were not totally ſubdued by the Saxons, ! 
the year 465. 

P. What character do the Devonians & 
at this day ? | 
T. They no ways deviate from the | 
tues of their illuſtrious anceſtors ; for! 
are a bold and hardy people, to the laſt 

gree, and uſe their utmoſt endeav9!* 


aintain their poſt of honour and reputation 
the world. T heir conſtitutions are ſtrong; 
ey are quick of apprehention, and eaf l 
ſiructed in any employ ment whether mi- 


buſt, very diligent and induſtrious, and. 
ry ready to ſerve their country either by 


a or land. 
p. As you have before given me a ſatiſ- 


is county, what plants are there in it 
at are ſcarcely to be met with in any 
her ? 


mmunicate to the public an alphabetical 
t, or catalogue, of all ſuch plants as he 
id peculiarly remarkable within the pa- 
hof Biddeford, and the parts adjacent, I 
all take the liberty here to > trankribs it, 


ich is as follows. 


\ Dder's Tongue, Paul's Betony, 
Agrimony, Biſhop's Weed, 
ater Agrimony, Birds Foot. 
Ker, Black, Biſtort, 
[00d Betony, Briony, White, 
Fater Betony, —, Black, 
i P 3 Buck 
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ary or civil. The lower claſs are very 


fory account of the various fruit trees of 


T. As one Mr. Pike has been pleaſed to 


Buck- bean, 
Bugloſs, 
Vipers Bugloſe, 
Butchers Broom, 
Brook-Lime, 
Buck's- Horn-Plan- 
tain, 
Sweet-Briar, 
Bugle, 
Clowns-woundwort 
or All-heal, 
Calamint, / 
Calamus Aromaticus, 
Celandine, Great, 
1 82 =, Small, 
Centaury, 
Croſs-wort, 
Clary, Wild, 
Cinquefoil, 
Cranes. Bill, 
Dwarf Elder, 
Dittanden, 
Devils- Bit, 
Dodder, 
Sun-Dew, 
Fluellin, 
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Flax-Weed, 
Figwort, 

Fox- Glove, 
Fumitory, 
Crow Garlic, 
Gout-wort, or f 


Gerard, Aſt 
Stinking Gladin, y 
Glaſs-wort, Cur 
Golden-Rod, Me 
Ground Ivy, Mu 
Gromwell, Fer 
Hawke-weed, of MI 
veral ſorts, n 
Sea Holly, 
Herb-two-p-nce, Wl Go! 
Hounds- tongue, Wh 
Herb-Robert, Beff 
Horſe-tail, Mat 
Horn poppy, Ver 
Hartz Tongue, Mel 
John's Wort, Mo. 
Jack by ec ll 5 
Job's Tears, Wi 
James-wort, or . 
wort, Nep 
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| lies bed- ſtraw, Navel- wort, 
red, white and yel- Nightſhade, 


low, Orchis, 

ooſe- ſtrife, Oſmund royal, 
dea Lavender, _ Ox-Eye, 
Liver-wort, Ox-flips, 
Alu- colour Liver- * Orrice, ſinking, 

» wort, Wall- Pepper, 

Cop Moſs, Peter's- wort, 
Mercury, Water-Pepper, 


Mullein, Patſly- piert, 

Fern Moſs, Plowmans - ſpikenard, 

Mük-wort, white. Polly-pody of the 
red, and blue, 

Madder, 


e, Colden Maiden- hair, 

„ Wbite Maiden-hair, Rue-leaf Witlow- 
Beſſom Moſs, graſs, 
Maſter-wort, Snake weed, 
Verrain Mallow, Scorpion- graſs, 
Mzli'ot, Soap- wort, 
Mouſe-Ear, ſeveral Solomon's-ſeal, 

7, torts, Sanicle, 

Wid Marjoram, Burnet's Saxifrage, 
Mag- wort, Scabius, 


Nep, or Nimproyal, Scli-heal, 
or Cat-mint, Smallage, 


* 
\ * 
N 
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Smallage, Wild Thyme, 
Snail-claver, Valerian, 
Spear-wort, Vervain, 
Tormentil, Winter- green, 
Tway- blade, Wood- ſorrel. 


ADDITIONAL 


ADDITIONAL 


E MAR K 8. 


RE MARK I. 


HIS county contains, according to 
Mr. Templeman's ſurvey, 2385 
ſquare miles, in which are com- 
ted about 1,920,000 acres, 33 hundreds, 
I2 boroughs that ſend each two membcrs 


\L 


bes, 117 vicarages, 1733 villages, near 
07,000 houſes, and 34, oco inhabitants. 
To in ſhort, the largeſt and moſt populous 


o parliament, 40 market-towns, 394 pa- 


county 
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county in England, York-ſhire only 
cepted: Devonſhire however, is ſo full : 
great towns, and thoſe towns ſo full of pes 
ple, and thoſe people ſo univerſally employ! 
in trade, that it cannot be equall'd throuz 
out all England. 


R E M. II. 


This county has the honour of giving 
the title of duke and earl to the noble 
mily of Cavendiſh. 


R E M. III. 


There were more parliamentary boroug 
in this county formerly than in any otbe 
county whatever, Cornwall only excepted; 
many of them are now miſus'd, as for in 
ſtance the nine following, viz. 


Bradninch, {4 Madbury, 
Crediton, | South Moulton, and 
Exmouth, | Chipping Torring- 
Fremington, | ton, 

Lydeford, | 
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R E M. IV. 


There were other corporations in this 
unty whoſe charters are in force to this 
7, and which were as liable to be re- 
m'd as ſome of the former, by their ſhe- 
b (in whoſe power it was to return what 
cough they pleaſed) but pleading poverty, 
making ſome other complaint of the like 
ature, they were excuſed from ſending 
mbers to parliament, as for inſtance the 
rteen following, Viz. 


Y o 
— DDr 3 — 
_ n R \ _ 4 22 PL 
4 3 by — * a» V — 


tbe privilege of returning two members, 
ach, | 


8. 


Exeter 


LY 8 . . . ®» 4 
C : TIT AY 
- 
N 


mpton, If Kenniford, 11 
Wdiford, | Milverton, 1 
adlington, Pepil ford, 11 
mbery, | Seale, 1 
atland, Troskebere, and Tis 1 
ewton Abbas, champton. 147 
ordcomb, ö TH 
2nd 15 1 
* R E M. v. 1 
The following twelve boroughs ſtill en- | i 
| 
j 


* L = + as x - © . 


— * v 


— — 
= 8 # f 
| 4 23 *p, . 
- 
— 
— 2 
— — 
* 2 
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Exeter, | Honiton, 4 
Totneſs, Taviſtock, n 
Plymouth, Aſhburton, hat 
Okehampton, Dartmouth, 1 
Barnſtaple, | Beeralſton and hi 
Plympton, | verton. he 


And the county itſelf returning two, t 
whole amounts to twenty ſix, 


R E M. VI. 80! 


Exeter which is 138 computed miles aur » 
172 meaſur'd miles from London, is 
city and principal town in this county, 
is alſo the fee of a biſhop, which was tra 
planted to this place from Crediton, by wit 
ward the Confeſſor, and takes its name ſi 4 
the river Ex. It was called Iſca by Ptolen if i 
Iſca Dunmoniorum, by Antonine in be 
itinerary, and Monkton, from the mu ei th 


tude of monks who formerly reſided there. e org 


R E M. vn. l 


This city, which is ſituated on a f 
ground, together with its ſuburbs, ist 
miles in circumference; it has fix g 
and four principal ſtreets, which all “5. 
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the centre of the city, commonly, tho? 

orruptly called Carfox, for quartre voys, 

Mit is to ſay four ways, and divide the 

hole into four quarters, in every one of 
dich are divers ſtreets and by-lanes. 

here are twenty churches in the city and 
burbs, (excluſive of chapels and diſſenting 
neeting-houſes) thirteen whereof during 
he uſurpation of Oliver Cromwell, were 
poſed to ſale by the common cryer : 
teen of them are within the walls, and 
ur without. The cathedral which is dedi- 
ated to St. Peter, is a very curious mag- 
cent ſtructure vaulted throughout, being 
o feet in length and 75 in breadth : 
twithſtanding it was 400 years before it 
w perfectly finiſh'd, it looks as uniform 
if it had been' erected by one man only ; 
has a ring of ten bells, which are reck- 
ted the largeſt in England, as is likewiſe 
e organ; for the biggeſt pipe is fifteen 
bes diameter, and larger than that of 
e celebrated organ at Ulm by two inches. 
ls cuſtomary to ſee hundreds of people 
ere at the morning ſervice at fix o'clock 
th winter and ſummer, 
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R E M. VIII. 


This city has had divers charters gray 
or confirmed by moſt of our kings, m 
of whom have honoured it with their y 
ſence, 


R E M. IX. 


Tt was made a mayor-town in tae ry 
of king John, and 2 county of itſel 
king Henry VIII. 


REM. X. 


*Tis governed by a mayor, twenty k 
aldermen, a recorder, chamberlain, { 
they have alſo a ſheriff, town clerk, in 
bearer, and four ſtewards; and when t 
go to church, and in all publick proceſi 
they are attended by four ſerjeants at m 
and as many ſtaff bearers. Its members 
choſen by the magiſtrates and freemen, 
are at leaſt 1 200. 
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RE M. XI. 


It had antiently a mint, and in the reign 
king William III. many pieces of filver 
ney were coined here, which may be 
finguiſh'd by the letter E under the 
19 s buſt. 


[if 


R E RI. XII. 


There are thirteen city companies, each 
which is governed by officers choſen 
nually among them; the mayor or his 
icers, hear, try, and determine all pleas 
civil cauſes between party and party, 
th the advice of the recorder, aldermen 
common council of the city,; criminal 
les, however, crown cauſes, and thoſe 
ing to keeping the peace, are deter- 
el by eight aldermen, who are juſtices 
the peace. 
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a their guild hall are the pictures of 


eral Monk, and the princeſs Henrietta 
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REM, XIV. 


The bridge which runs over the river 
is of a great length, and has houſes on bat 
ſides and at both ends, with a good vaca 
in the middle. 


REM. XV. 


This city is plentifully ſupplied with 
ter, brought from the parts adjacent in pip 
to ſeveral conduits, one whereof was ercd 
by William Duke, mayor of the city! 
the reign of Edward IV. 


RE M. XVI. 


The dean and chapter have their hou 
about the cathedral, which, (like thok 
Sarum) form what is called the cloſe; 2 
within that circuit there are two churd 
to attend the cathedral : the dean, chant 
chancellor and treaſurer, are the four d 
Nitaries of it; and to theſe are added f 
archdeaconries, viz. Exeter, Totneſs, B 


ſtaple and Cornwall, 


F 
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RE M. XVII. 
There is an old caſtle here, called Rou- 
mont, from the red foil it ſtands in, | 
hence there is a pleaſant proſpect from | 
beautiful terras walk with a double row of 
ine elms, up the channel ten miles to the 
yth, which is ſuppos'd to have been built 
the weſt Saxon kings, and that they made 
their reſidence, as did afterwards the earls 
d dukes of Cornwall, to whom it has 
ppertained ever ſince. Tis at preſent great - 
decay d; a part of it, however, is ſtill 
erved for the aſſtzes, quarter ſeſſions, and 
bunty courts, together with a chapel. 
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R E M. XVIII. 


In the ſouth gate, there are two common 


ons, and * a . compter for farrefts upon 
Bons. 


RE M. XIX. 


[n the city and ſuburbs there are ſeveral 
Foitals, a work houſe, alms houſes and 
iy ſchools; but one hoſpital in parti- 

0 cular 
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cular for the ſick and lame poor of th; 
city and county, which was founded þ 


Dr. Alured Clark, dean of Exeter, and th | 


firſt ſtone thereof was laid the 27th « 

Auguſt 1741, by him, accompanied by tt 
biſhop and a great number of the neigt 
bouring clergy who were ſubſcribers, | 
ſides ſome thouſands of joyful ſpectati 

This building is 300 feet in length, an 
erected after the model of the infirmark 
of London and Weſtminſter. 


RE M. X. 


Formerly the ſea flow'd up to the 
of the city, and ſhips could load and ai X 
at the place called the water gate; 
Hugh Courtney, earl of Devon, 2 5 
fended: with the citizens on being dily 
pointed of ſome fiſh from the market, an 
being defirous of advancing the trade of! 
manor of Topſham, which lies three mil 
lower made weirs, which for a long time ſo 
obſtructed the navigation, that goods ve 
brought hither from Topſham by land; 
notwithſtanding: the citizens — 
decree of equity for the removal of tho 
weirs, yet ſuch was the carl's _w | 

inter 


| 
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that it did not avail them, and 
gad they were to preſerve the duties ac- 
cruing to their town, which were paid at 
Toplham ; about forty years ago however, 
the inhabitants, by the aid and aſſiſtance of 
in act of parliament, perfefted a work, 
, beffWwhich. they had began no leſs than an 100- 
atonhhears before, and cut ſuch a channel thro” 

"the dams, that by the contrivanee of ſluices 
and gates, veſſels of 180 tons can now. come 
up to their quay. 


thy 
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R E M. XXI. 


Its markets are on Wedneſdays and Fri- 
lays, and it has ſeven ſeveral fairs, viz, 
Aſh-Wedneſday, Whit-Monday, Holy- 
burſday, July 22, Auguſt 1, December 6, 
and December 21. Lammas fair, however, 
i the greateſt, being. much frequented: by 
Mercers, linen-drapers, haberdaſhers, &c. 
om London, and it laſts: three whole days, 
and two half days. Notwithſtanding the 
eat trade there is here for ſerges, Perpe- 
unas, Jong-ells, druggets, kerſeys, and 
tha eber woollen goods made in this city and 
r a parts adjacent, in which it is computed 
1teres 


: 
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that at leaſt 600,000 1. per annum is trade 
for here; yet no markets were erected fy 
wool, yarn and kerſeys, till the thirtieth d 
Henry VIII. Before that time, the me: 
chants drove a conſiderable trade to Spai 
and France; and the latter were incor 
rated in the reign of queen Mary I. by th 
name of the governor, conſuls and ſociety 
of merchant-adventurers trading to France, 


RE M. XXII. 


In this city there is a weekly ſer 
market, ſaid to be the greateſt in al 
England, the brigg-market at Leeds f 
Yorkſhire only excepted, and we are cre 
bly informed, that ſome weeks as many ſe 
ges have been ſold here as amount to 6 
or 80, ooo l. nay ſometimes to 100,000 
for befides the vaſt quantities of their wo 
len goods ſhipped for Portugal, Spain an 
Italy, the Dutch give large commiſſions i 
buying up ſerges, perpetuanas, &Cc. 
Holland and Germany, 


R E M. XXIII. 


'Tis particularly remarked of this ct 


that it is almoſt. as full. of gentry * 
tradeſa 
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adeſmen, and that more of its mayors 
d bailiffs have deſcended from or given 
+ to good families than in any other city 
its bigneſs in the kingdom; for the 
at trade and flouriſhing ſtate of this king- 
mm tempted gentlemen to ſettle their ſons 
re, contrary to the practice of many of 
e inland as well as northern counties, 
here according to the vain and deſtructive 
tion of the Normans, trade was look'd 
on by the gentry with an eye of con- 
mpt, and as fit only for mechanics and 


e vulgar, 


R E M. XXIV. 


This city was under the juriſdiction of 
Romans, whoſe coins have been fre- 
ently dug up therein, and in the parts 
jcent, After they left England, the Sax- 
drove the Britons out of it into Corn- 
al, and encompaſſed it with a ditch and a 
wall (which ſtill remains entire) be- 
s bulwarks. The Danes attacked and 
led it in the year 875, and afterwards in 
'enge of the general maſſacre of the 
ues by the Engliſh, Swain, one of their 
kings 


—— 
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by, at which time a ſermon is preached on 
e occaſion by the mayor's chaplain. 


- 


R E M. XXV, 


King Charles the firſt's queen, to whom 
his city gave ſhelter in the civil wars, was 
delivered of Henrietta, afterwards 
utcheſs of Orleans. Here was a garriſon 
o for king Charles I. which was forced at 
to ſurrender to lord Fairfax upon articles, 
hereby the princeſs was left entirely to the 
0's diſpoſal. 


R E M. XXVI. 


Exeter, in ſhort, by a conſtant adherence 
nö its motto, SEMPER FiIDEL1s, has been 
evo plauded by all hiſtorians, for its inviolable 
n + lity to its ſovereigns, whether they held 
pic crown by hereditary or parliamentary 
K 4 | 


hid R E M. XXVII. 


lt formerly gave the title of duke to the 
Lilies of Beaufort and Holland, which was 


Errards leſſened to that of marquis by king 
Henry 


b - 
] 7 
* 
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Henry VIII. in the perſon of Henry Cs 
ney, and then it decreaſed to that of ear, j 
the perſon of treaſurer Burleigh, who 
fo created by king James I. and it ſtill c 
tinues in the illuſtrious family of the Ceci 
This city had the honour of giving birth 
Sir Thomas Bodley, the founder of thath 
mous library at Oxford, and to the late l 
chancellor King. 
RE M. XXVIII. 

About a mile and half without the e 
gate of Exeter, is the pariſh of Heavy-in 
ſo called from the gallous erected for thee 
ecution of their malefactors; near which 
a burial-place for them, purchaſed in t 


reign of king Edward VI. by the widor 
one Mr. Tuckfield, the ſheriff of 


who alſo left money to procure them ſhn 
R E M. XXIX. = 
Totneſs, which has a fine bridge on reer 
river Dart, leading to Berry Pemeroy, in w 
is about eight miles from Dartmouth, 5 


computed, and 195 meaſured miles 
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ndon, is a borough by preſcription, and 
te moſt antient in the whole county, 


R E M. XXX. 


King John made it a corporation, conſiſt- 
zz of fourteen burgo-maſters, one of whom 
2 mayor, who, with his predeceſſor and 
he recorder, are juſtices of the peace. There 
e twenty common-council men, and ſome 
7 freemen elected by the mayor and ma- 
:15, Here is a ſpacious church with a fine 
wer, and four pinnacles, above ninety feet 
2h, a town-hall, and a ſchool- houſe. 


R E M. XXXI. 
Its chief trade is the woollen- manufacture; 


it here are more gentlemen than tradeſmen 
note, and tho” the corporation is not the 
eſt in England; yet fo well affected are 
to the eſtabliſhment of the preſent royal 
nily, that its loyal addreſs to the late king 
trze J. upon occaſion of the Vienna-treaty 
treen the late emperor and the king of 
un will never be forgot, whercin the gocd 
bole aſſuted his N of their readineſs, 
r to grant him ſour ſhillings in tte 
18. VI, R pound 


v 
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pound land- tax, but if his ſervice-requiredj 
to give him the other ſixteen. 


R E M. XXXII. 


This town, which ſuffered many alteratia 
from Romans, Saxons, Danes and Norma 
was formerly walled in, and had four gan 
but only the ſouth-gate, and ſome ſmall p 
of the reſt remain, and it had a caſtle, wh 
outward walls are ſtill entire, except the h 
tlements. The famous Roman foſſe-: 
which began here, though 1400 years d 
is ſtill viſible in this place. 


R E M. XXXTI.. 


In the reign of king Charles I. this ven 
gave title of earl to lord Carew of Clopfi:r, 
as it afterwards did that of viſcount to | 
earl of Plymouth, a natural fon of l 
Charles II. 


R E M. XXXIV. 


ere is plenty of all proviſions, pati en 
larly good fiſh, and delicate trouts. Ore" 
will ſometimes take up thirty ſalmon at 


from ſeventeen to twenty inches long, 
wh 
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ich he will ask but two-pence a- piece. 
he iſhermen here catch falmon- peel with 
> ſpaniel trained up for the purpoſe, which 
frives them into a ſhove-net. 


REM. XXXV.- 


Its markets are on Tueſdays and Saturdays; 
nd it has three fairs, viz. May 1, Auguſt 15, 
and October 28. 


R E M. XXXVI. 


This town belonged antiently to the lord 
Louch, till the attainder of one of them in 
te reign of king Henry VII. who granted 
to one Richard Edgcomb. Sir Edward 
more purchaſed the caſtle, honour, and 
nanor, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, from 
cle family they have ſince paſſed to the 


b022ns. 


R E M. XXXVII. 


Here was once a priory. It firſt ſent 
embers to parliament, in the twenty- third 
a of the reign of king Edward I. 
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RE M. XXXVIII. 


As this town is about ſeven or eight mis 
diftant from the ſea, the river here is cork 
derably broad; and the tide flows ten « 
twelve feet at the bridge. 


R E M. XXXIX. 


Plymouth, which is 173 computed, 21 
215 meaſured miles from London, ſtz- 
between the two rivers Plym and Tarr 
juſt before their influx into the Britiſh cba 
nel; and from a meer fiſhing-town, is! 
come the biggeſt in all the county, and cen 
tains in it almoſt as many ſouls 2s 
itſelf. 


R E M. XL. 


Tais town is one of the princip=] magaz 
in the whole kingdom, which 1s in 2 g. 
meaſure owing to the advantageous fituz! 
of its port, or rather its two harbours, i 
are capable of containing no leſs than 10: 
ſail of ſhips, in as great fafety, as the po-: 


. 
= 
London itſelf. 4 


— ö — — — 
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R EM XLI. 


lt is defended by ſeveral forts, which are 
wunted with no leſs than 300 guns; and 
1 by a royal citadel, erected in the 
en of Charles II. oppoſite to St. Nicholas 
zd, (which lies within the circuit of its 
:!'s) and contains in it a large ſtore-houſe 
: ive regular baſtions. 


Ole 


R E NM. XLII. 


In war- time, the outward- bound convoya 
Ny rendezvous bere; and bhomeward- 
vznd ſhips for the moſt part put in here, 
order to furniſh themſelves with able 
n experienced pilots to conduct them up 
ie channel, as men of war do to wait for 
vnd. 


R E M. XLIII. 


About two miles up the mouth of the 
= Tamar (which inlet of the ſea is cal- 
Him Ooze, as the mouth of the other 
Duster, and commanded by the caftle 
E Nicholas land before mentioned) are 
> ck, built in the reign of king Wil- 

R 3 liam 
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liam III. one wet, the other dry, with if 
baſon of 200 feet ſquare before it, whic 
haas all the conveniencies requiſite for building 


or repairing of ſhips, is hewn out of a min: 
of ſlate, and lined with Portland-ftone. 


REM. XLIV. 


This town has a good pilchard-fiſhing 
and drives a conſiderable trade to ti 
Streights and the Weſt Indies. 


R E M. XLV. 


It has a cuftom-houſe and two churche 
which, notwithſtanding there are ſeveral rc 
and ſubſtantial meeting houſes erected therei 
have each fo large a cure of ſouls, that tb. 
pariſh-clerks, till very lately, were in de 
cons orders, to enable them to perform 1 
the ſacerdotal functions. The profits ariln 
from the pews, are reſerved for the ſubli 
tence of the poor. The choice of the l 
turers every three years, is veſted in the cc! 

poration, which was conſtituted in the rei! 
of king Henry VI. and was to conſiſt of 
mayor, twelve aldermen, and twenty-foul 
common council men. The mayor is elect 


by a jury of thirty-ſix perſons, choſen - 1 
21 oth 


mile 


Its 
de 10 
be fe 
ke 


* j | 
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others, of whom the mayor and aldermen 
chuſe two, and the common-council men. 
the other two. Here is likewiſe a recorder 
mini 2nd 2 town+glerk, whoſe. place is very ad- 
gantageous. 


R E M. XLVT. 
ding The town is divided into four parts, which, 
till they had a mayor, were governed by as 


many captains. each of whom had three con- 
tables under him as affiſtants, 


RY RE M. XLVII. 


| 8 It is well ſupplied with freſh water, which 
eren firſt brought hither: from a place ſeven 
at 10 niles off, at the ſole expence of Sir Þrancis 
1 0: Drake, who was born here; 


„ R E M. XLVIII. 


Is markets are on Mondays, Thurſdays, 
cr Saturdays ; and it has two fairs, viz. on 
de 18 of October, and the Thurſday after 
ie feſtival of St. Luke. The toll of the 
urkets, and of the corn, yarn, &c, with 
profits of the mill, which is very conſi- 


Wie, belongs to the corporation; as alſo 
the 


„ 


1 Wb 
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the revenue of the ſhambles, which x 
farmed out at 160 l. per ann. for the 
more honoutable ſupport of the maol 
kitchen. 


R E M. XLIX. 


This town gives the title of earl to th 
lord Windſor. | 


REM. L. 
— Okehampton, otherwiſe called, Ocking 
ton, which is 160 computed and 19 
meaſured miles from London, tho' but 2 
from Exeter, is ſituate on the river Oke, 
mile from its pariſh-church, which ftand 
by itſelf on a hill, near the ſmall ruin 
of a caſtle there, erected in the reign © 
king William the Conqueror. Tis an antien 
borough and barpny, governed by a mayo! 
8 capital burgeſſes, and as many aſſiſtant 
a recorder, a juſtice of the peace, and 


town-clerk, It was incorporated by ki 
James I, 


\ 


To 
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R E M. LI. 


The town- hall is but a very mean one, 
xd the chapel of eaſe is equally fo; 

tin the reign of king James I. one of 
he family of the Trelawney's added & 
e neat tower, in order to give it the 


to the 
xm of a chapel, 


REM, Ll. 


The chief manufacture of this place is 
e; but its principal ſubſiſtence ariſes, 
Im the numerous good inns that lie on the 
ad from Launceſton to Crediton. | 


R E M. LIIL 


The manor of this borough is veſted in 
d principal members of the corporation, 
is manor came, by marriage, from the 
aver's family to the Courtenay's; of 
om Robert, in the reign of king John, 
e500 J. and 5 palfreys, to have livery 
the honour of Okehampton. His poſte- 
7 enjoyed it, till king Edward IV. ſeized: - 
ir the adherence of his deſcendants, to the- 
houſe- 
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houſe of Lancaſter, and granted the he 
nour, caſtle, manor, and berough to 8 
John Dynham, who alſo ſoon after fa. 
feited them; and king Henry VII. reſton 
them to the Courtenay's, one of whom be 
ing alſo attainted in the reign of kin 
Henry VIII. that king diſmantled the c 
file, and deſtroyed the park, &c. but que 
Mary revoked his attainder, and reftor 
the honour and manor to his ſon Edwar 
Courtenay. The manor, however, can 
afterwards to one Chriſtopher Harris, wht 
married a daughter of the firſt lord Mohun 
who was created baron of Okebampte 
by king Charles I. and whoſe deſcendan 
(the laſt that had the title) was killed in ort 
duel with duke Hamilton, in the jeher; 
1712. 3 ou 


R E M. LIV. 
This place had ſent burgeſſes to pail 
ment only once in the reign of Ed walt 


and once likewiſe in that of Edward I WM - 
king Charles I. reſtor'd it to that privileg. 
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R E M. LV. 


Its markets are on Saturdays only; but 
bs ſeven ſeveral fairs are kept on the days 
blowing, viz. on the ſecond T hurſday in 
ch, on May the third, on the ſecond 
edneſday after Midſummer, on July 7, 
nd 25, on the firſt Tueſday in September, 
ud the firſt Wedneſday in October. 


R E M. LI. 


Barnſtaple, which is 184 computed, ard 
9% meaſured miles from London, is ſitu- 
ite on the river Taw, about thirty miles 
orth of Exeter. Its name is compounded 
the Britiſh term Bar, which ſignifies the 
nouth of a river, and the Saxon word Sta- 


Je, the meaning whereof is a mart of 
ale, 


parli 

yard RE M. LVII. 

II. g | 

lege. This place had formerly not only walls, 


ut a caſtle, the liberties of a city, and a 
wen; but it became at laſt ſo ſhallow, 
Vat ſpring-tides the adjacent fields are 
Ovetr- 
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-overflowed, that moſt of the trade rem, 
ed to Biddeford, It has ſtill, ho 
ſome merchants, and a good trade to Any 
Tica, as well as to Ireland ; from whence 
is an eſtabliſhed Port ** landing woc 
and it imports more wine and other n 
chandize than Biddiford, and is in all oth 
reſpects equally conſiderable ; for notyit 
* flanding its rival cures more fiſh, it & 
not carry on ſo great a trade with f 
ſerge-makers of Tiverton and _— 
come up hither to * ſhad- * 


"Forts &c. | 


R E M. LVIII. 


This town is pleaſantly ſituated amo 
hills, in the form of a ſemi- circle, to whic 
the river is a diameter, and has a fair ſto 
bridge over it, confiſting of ſixteen arch 
together with a paper- mill. The ſtreets 

clean and well paved, and the houſes pi 
cipally built with ſtone. 


R E M. LIX. 


Tis a mayor- town, by charter fte 


queen Mary, with twenty four comme 
Ns = 
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duncil men, of whom two are aldermen, 
Jes a high ſteward, a recorder, his de- 
ut, &c, 


— 


REM. 


It gives title to one of the four arch- 
aconries of the dioceſe of Exeter, and is 
emarkable for its fine ale. 


REM. LXI, 


It has two charity ſchools, one for fifty 
js, and the other for thirty girls; and for- 
erly here were ſeveral popiſh chantries, 
d other religious houſes. Queen Mary 


LX. 


ſuwickſhire, whoſe ſon ſold it to the 
aicheſters, who are the preſent proprietors. 
bas ſent burgeſſes to parliament ever fince' 
& twenty-third of king Edward I, 


RE M. LXII. 


Its markets are on Wedneſdays and Fri- 
Is, and its fairs on the 8th, gth, 1oth, 
u 11th, of September, all toll-free. 


Vo. 6. 8 Plympton, 


we the manor to one Thomas Marrow of 
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R E M. LXIII. 


Plympton, which is 180 computed, x 
220 meaſured miles from London, is ſitux 
about five miles only from Plymouth, 
lies on a ſtream but one mile from its infu 
into the river Plym, from whence i it derin 
its name. 


R E M. LXIV. 


This town was made a borough in d 
reign of king Edward III. by one Balda 
de Rivers, earl of Devon; and has the ni 
of a caſtle, which was the ſeat of the ante 
earls of that name, who were barons 


Plympton, 


R E M. LXV: 


It was incorporated by queen Elizabe 
under a mayor, recorder, eight alderme! 
principal burgeſſes, who are called coms 
council men, a bailiff, a town-clerk, & 
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R E M. LXVI. 


It is called Plympton-Earl's, or Maurice 
ts church being dedicated to that ſaint) ta 
—  WMitioguiſh it from Plympton Mary's, which 
A auste but at about half a miles diſtance 
gern it. It is a populous town, notwith- 
Landing it chiefly conſiſts of two ſtreets only, 
id the buildings for the moſt part both old 
id ordinary. | 


R E M. LXVII. 
Here is a guild hall, ſupported by ſtone 


) 
ſitun 


be beſt free · ſchool in all theſe parts, erected 
n ſtone pillars in the year 1664, by Sir John 
waynard, one of the truſtees of Elizeus 


er annum to ſuch charitable uſes. 


R E M. LXVIII. 


lt was given to the Rivers's earls of Devon, 
king Henry I. and paſſed from them, with 
de earldom, by marriage, to the Courtneys, 
bo held it as the manor of Okehampton ; 
lly one fourth part of it came to the Vivy- 
S 2 ans 


lars, where the corn market is kept; and 


dle, Eſq; of Cornwood, who gave 1500 l. | 
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ans by marriage, and another fourth to 9 
Mr. Parker of Bevington. The remain: 
of it was veſted in the late John Pollixfe 
nephew to the lord chief juſtice, who pu 
chaſed it of one Chriſtopher Monk, duke « 
Albemarle, whoſe father bought it of ti 
Heles. : 


RE M. LXIX. 


This borough began to ſend memben 
parliament in the twenty-third year of d 
reign of king Edward I. and it is alſo one« 
tze ſtannary towns. 


RE M. LXX. 


Its market is on Saturdays; and its ſc 
fairs on February 14, March 25, Hoy 
Thurſday, June 24, Auguſt 1, and 
ber 18 


REM. LXXI. 


Plymptoa St. Mary's, which is ſituate ju 
by the former, of which it was once the me 
ther-church, had a college conſiſting of 
dean and four prebendaries, founded by 0 
of the Saxon kings; but they were diſpi 


bf 
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by one of the biſhops of Exeter, becauſe 
hey would not part with their proſtitutes, 


hom they foſtered there ; and a priory of 
zn0n-regulars was erected in their ſtead. 


R E M. LXXII. 


Honiton, which is 126 computed, and 
1:6 meaſured miles from London, is ſituate 
ar the river Otter (over which it has a 
ge) in the beſt and moſt pleaſant part of 
ke county, which abounds with corn and 
ture, and on which bridge is the moſt 
autiful proſpect, perhaps, in all the world, 
ich extends itſelf almoſt as far as Exeter,, 
am which *tis at leaſt twelve miles diſtant. 


R E M. LXXIIL 


Tis an antient borough by preſcription, 
K governed by a portreeve, who is elected © 
avzlly, at the court of the lord of the 


GUT, 


R E M. LXXIV. 


Tis a populous well · built town, having a 
ne] of clear water running through its 
un ſtreet, with a dipping-place at every 
8 3 door 3 
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door; and it is remarkable for its being par 
with ſmall pebbles. 


R E M. LXXV. 

As the pariſh- church is half a mile at leaf 
from the town, and ſituate upon a hill, th 
pentry ride to it, either on horſeback, or i 
their coaches ; for whoſe conveniency then 
are ſtables erected near the church-yar 
There was formerly an old chapel in t 
town, but it being very ruinous, it 
pulled down, and a new one was erected i 
its ſtead, in the year 1743. 


REM. LXXVI. 


Here was the firſt ſerge manufacture in 
the county ; but the inhabitants at preſent 
principally employed in the manufacture 
the broadeſt lace that is made in any part 
the Kingdom of England, of which gr 
quantities are ſent to London. 


| 
| 


R E M. LXXVII. 


A charity - ſchool for thirty boys 
founced bere in the year 17 13, and 2 
quaxter of a mile out of the town on d 
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de of the road to Exeter, there is an hoſpi- 
tal for four lepers, which was founded and 
endowed by one Thomas Chard, an abbot, 
with an handſome chapel annexed to it. 
The governor and patients are put in by the 
rector, church- wardens and overſeers of the 
poor, and by a regulation in 1642, other poor 
natients are admitted as well as lepers. 


R E M. LXXVIII. 


Tbe manor antiently belonged to the earls 

of Devon, and is ſtill part of the eſtate of the 
Courtneys of Powderham caſtle, a younger 
branch of their family. 


R E M. LXXIX. 


The liſt of members of parliament for this 
town begins in the twenty eightk year of the 
reign of king Edward I. but the privilege of 
ry ei-Qing them was diſcontinued till it was re- 
ſtored in the ſixteenth year of the reign of 
ting Charles I. 


R E M. 84 2 4 


A dreadful fire happened in this town on 
de 19th of July 1747, by which three parts 
of 


avout 
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of it were reduced to aſhes, and the damay 
was computed at 1 


R E M. LXXXI. 


"Ya market formerly, brfore the reign d 
king John, was kept on Sunday; but after 
wards it was changed to Saturday, It 
but one fair, and that is kept on the 20th of 


1 uly- 


R E M. LXXXII. 


Taviſtock, which is 166 computed and 
201 meaſured miles from London, is ſitu- 
ate near the river Tamar, and is a ve 
antient borough by- preſeription. It never 

| was incorporated, but is governed by 

Portreeve, who is elected annually on Mi- 
chaelmas day by twenty four freeholcers 
at the court of the lord of the manot, 
now the duke of Bedford, to whom this 
town gives the title of marquis. 


R E M. LXXXIII. 


It is one of the ſtannary towns, and ö 


very ſpacious, The houſes are well built 
and 
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4 the church, which is a very handſome 
is covered with ſlate. Here are two 
ns houſes, and plenty of fiſn, which the 


habitants catch in the river Tave, whereon 
e town ſtands, 


RE M. LXXXIV. 


In the year 691, king Edgar's ſon built 
ately abbey here, (whoſe abbots were 
wons of parliament) where books were 
inted in the old Saxon language, (parti- 
uarly a Saxon grammar in tbe late civil 
) and a ſchool was erected for teaching 
The ſite of this abbey, at the diſſolution 
it, was given by king Henry VIII. to- 
nber with the town and burgage, to one 
bn Ruſſel, afterwards earl of Bedford, 
r duke's anceſtors. Among other remains 


ill to be ſeen, are part of the abutments 
the arch of the guild-bridge over the 


ve. 
R E M. LXXXV. 


This town has enjoyed the privilege of 
«ung members to parliament ever ſince 


— 


— 
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the reign of king Edward I. and they u 
returned by the portreeve. 


R E M. LXXXVI. 


Its market is on Saturday, and its fai 
on April 25, Auguſt 29, September 29, :n 
November 30. It once had a fair ont 
6th of January, but- that is diſcontinued 
St. Mark's day is a great fair for ſheep 
and St. Andrew's for cattle and horſes. 

7 5 2 


R E M. LXXXVII. 


Aſhburton, which is 153 computed ani 
191 meaſured miles from London, is a gre 
thoroughfare upon the London road, 
ing about half way between Exeter an 
Plymouth. 


1 


R E M. LXXXVII. 


It is an antient borough, by preſcrip:io 
and governed by a portreeve, who is an! 
ally elected at the court-leet and baron 
Richard Duke and Roger Tuckfield, EI 
lords of the manor; and this laſt is th 


returning officer of the members of pail 
men 
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tent. The election, having been for many 
ers diſcontinued, was reſtored by the in- 
| of Sir John Northcote, of this coun- 
| Batt. ſoon after the reſtoration of king 
ns les II. A =Y 


R E M. LXXXIX. 


This is one of the four ſtannary- towns, 
dd is ſituate on the river Dart, among di- 
rs hills, which are remarkable for their 
ines of tin and copper. It is noted like- 
re for its manufacture of ſerge, 


REM. XC. 


Though the manor belonged antiently to 
be ſee of Exeter, yet tis ſuppoſed to have 
flonged to the crown, ever ſincè the third 
fear of the reign of king Henry IV. And 
t appears, that when king James I. created 
Ws ſon Charles prince of Wales, he gave him, 
beether with other lands, this manor : king 
Charles II. however, gavd it to Sir Robert 
Ukhurſt, and the lord Sands, earl of Fe- 
frſdam, who afterwards alienated it; the 
ne having ſold his part to Sir John Stawell, 
Mole ſon's executors ſold it again to the 
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eter, in the year 1273, and the two lat | 


ago, 


truſtees of Roger Tuckfield, Eſq; the othe 
being purchaſed by Richard Duke of Of 
ton, Eſq; 


R E M. XCI. 


This town has a handſome church, . 
like a collegiate than a parochial one, and 
chapel, which was antiently a chantry. Ti 
latter is uſed as a ſchool, as well as for peil 
meetings; and likewiſe for the election of 
members of lampent. 


R E M XClI. 


Its markets are on Tueſdays and Saturc 
the former for wool and yarn only, wic 
was procured by one Mr. Ford in the yz 
1672; the latter is for proviſions of all (or 
Its fairs are on the firſt Thurſday in V 
the ſecond Thurſday in June, Auguft 15 
and November 11. The. two former v 


Andrew Quick, Eſq; about threeſcore yet 


Dammes 
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R E M. XCIIIL 


Dartmouth is a corporation town, formed 
wt of Clifton, Dartmouth and Hardneſs, 
dich were originally three diſtinct towns. 
['s-165 computed, and 192 meaſured miles 
om London. 


— 


The river Dart, which riſes in Dartmoor 
reſt, run: into its harbour, from whence 
t derives its name. It was called Clifton, 
em the clifts or rocks, on which moſt of 
ieir houſes are erected, and out of which 
yy of them were dug. 


R E M.  XCV; 


This town was burnt down to the ground 
tbe reizn of king Richard I. by the French, 
i ſecond time in the reign of king Hen- 
IV. After it had been r=built for ſome 
be, they attempted to reduce it to aſbes 
de more; but were bravely repulied, and 


s female inhabitants, who fought like ſo 
ud Amazonian heroines, that beſides th: 
Ne. 6, T great 


i 8 
"p3!7 through the courage and conduct 
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great ſlaughter which they made, they t 


Mr. Caſte), the French genetal, three l 
and twenty-three knights priſoners, 


RE M. XCVI. 


This town is governed by a mayor, 
maſters or magiſtrates, twelve common c 
cil men, a recorder, two bailiffs, a tou 
clerk, and a high-fteward ; the three laſt 
choſen by the mayor and magiſtrates, 

have a power to make freemen.. The maj 
" baylifis and governor are choſen yea 
Here is likewiſe a court of ſeſſion, and a 
ter-bailiff-court, holden by a leaſe from 
dutchy of Cornwall for three lives, for uh 
they pay fourteen pounds a year chief - iel 


R E M. XCVII. 


The town, which is about a mile o ‚ es 
ſituate on the ſide of a craggy hill. Its f 8 
are very irregular, being ſometimes t0 N toy 
three one above another; the houſes, i 
ever, are for the moſt part very high. 
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R E M. XCVEI 


Fire hurdred ſail of ſhips may ride in its 
arbour, which is defended by three caſtles, 
ides forts and block-houſes; and its en- 
nnce may, upon occaſion, be ſhut up by a 
uin. Here is a large quay, and before it 
hacious ſtreet, in which ſeveral conſidera- 
merchants reſide, who carry on a large 
le to Portugal, Italy, Newfoundland, &c. 
| from the laſt to Italy, &c, with fiſh. 
re is likewiſe the greateſt pilchard- fiſhery 
any place in the weſtern county, Falmouth 
y excepted, 


. 


R E M. XCIX. 


The property of the manor is veſted in 
corporation, Here are three churches, 
des a very ſpacious diſſenting meeting- 
ue, The ſhipping and trade of this port 
I town, was the moſt conſiderable of any 
the county, except Exeter, till the late 
& of Plymouth in both. 


T 2 It 
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R E M. C. 


k 
It gave the titie of baron to George Lees Wh 
formerly governor of Portſmouth, as it d per 
at this preſent day of c to his ſon Willa o. 
Legg. N anat 
and 
ME Mp. CL zum 
The freermen, who vote for itz member” 
of paclia dent, are in numbe: ſeventy-eigh 4 
and the return is made by the mayor. A 
; 
R E M. n. a4 

This was firſt made a mayor and boroug 
town by king John. King Edward I! v 
granted that the burgeſſes ſhould be toll-tre *4% 
throughout England, &c. = 

hil 

* III. J 
RE M. C U f 
King Richard II. in conſideration of t kt h 
aid and aſſiſtance which the inhabitants Wi town | 
this town gave him, with reſpect to amm) n fait 


nition and proviſions in his war with Fran- 
enacted, that no T in ſhould be exported iro 
any other place, 


Fit 
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RE M. CIV. 


King Edward IV. in order to reward the 
habitants for their courage againſt the 
French, tranſlated the port hither from 
Fowey, and gave them twenty pounds per 
mum in fee-farm; to which Richard III. 
and Henry VII. added twenty pound per an- 
um more. The high rents belonging to 
lis corporation amount to about ſeventy 
punds per annum. It begun to ſend mem- 
ters to parliament in the twenty- ſixth year 
of the reign of king Edward I. but no more 
ill the fourteenth of king Edward III. 


R E M. CV. 


Notwithſtanding it has three churches (as 
tefore hinted) in the town; yet the mother- 
church is Tounſtall, which is ſituate on a 
ll, at three quarters of a mile diſtance at 
tal from the town: its tower is ſixty- nine 
et high, and is a good ſea-mark This 


bn has a market, indeed, on Fridays, but 
bo fairs, 


= Y Beeralſton, 
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REM. CVI. 


Beeralflon, which is about 163 miles fron 
London, and fituate on the river Taxe, tio 
but a ſmall hamlet, is an antient borough by 
preſcription, under the government of 2 port 
reeve. The burgage-holders, who pay on! 
three-pence per annum, or fome other tri 
vial acknowledgment for the land they ho! 
by the borough, to the lord of the mancr 
are the only voters for its members, and tt 
portreeve, who is choſen annually at |: 
court, returns them.——lIt bas 2 market c 
Thurſdays, but no fairs. 


FB. L 


R E M. Cn. 


Tiverton, which is 136 computed, 25 
165 meafured miles from London, was fo 
merly called Twyford's-town, from t 
fords then over the Ex and the Lene: 
where are now ftone bridges. e 


RE M. CVII. 


It is an antient town, but pecullarly: 
markable for the greateſt woollen man 
ture in the county, Exeter itſcli eaccrtag 
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nd excepting that city likewiſe it is the 
rche# it not the moſt populous of all the 
and - tou ns throughout the county. 


REA CIZ. 


lt is governed by a mayor, twelve prin- 
al burgeſſes, twelve interior, or atliftane 
lurzefies, a recorder, and a clerk of the 
be. The mayor, by a charter granted 
king James I. is jail-keeper, and tbe - 
hery thereof is to be holden before him 
ud the recorder. a 


K EM. G. 


Here is a noble large free-ſchool, which 
8 2 great ornament as well as advantage 
b the town, and was founded by one Mr. 
- Blonde!, 2 clothier and a native, 
| A z2cœ L for purchaſing lands to 
7. 1 fix ſcholars at Oxford and Cam- 
rage to be elected from this ſchool. 
ng are at preſent eight, and placed at 
College, Oxford, and Sidney in Cam- 
| =p And be leſt moreover, an allow- 
_ er an annual feaſt here to be kept 
X Peter's day, in his commemoration. 


T his 
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R E M. CXI. 


This town has ſuffered greatly by 
ral fires, viz. on April 3, 1598, it beig 
their market-day, a fire broke out, 2 
fpread with ſuch fury, that ſeveral of tie 
inhabitants were burnt in the ftreets a: 
ſhops; together wich 600 houſes; ini 
much that only the church and two ala 
houfes eſcaped. On the 5th of Auguſt 1612 
another fire happened equally deftru@ng 
and the loſs was computed 25,008 |. 2 

on the 5th of June 1731, there was: 
ther fire here which deſtroyed 200 co 5 
beft bouſes, and moſt of the manufz2&-4 
to the loſs in the whole of 150,c00 |. 
it has been fince clegantiy rebuilt, ar 2 
church not being large enough, 2 cz 
has been erected by voluntary fubſcrips 
of the inhabitants, which by parlizmex 
made a perpetual! curacy. 


RE M. CXIL 


In the church was a chapel brit dr 
earls of Devon, {who were the lords ct 
manor, and had two parks bere) for _ 


1 


demoliſhed ; but therein was a mo- 


zl of Devon and his counteſs, with the 
being remarkable inſcription, viz. 


Ho, ho, who lies here ? 

$I, the good earl of Devonſhire. 
Kite my wife, to me fall dear; 

e lir'd together fifty - five 3; ear. : 
Lat we ſpent, we had; 

we left, we bft; 

Li We gave, we have.“ 


RE M. CXIIL 


with the manor, came by marriage 
Ge Trelawney's ; but the latter has been 
uce parted into fo many ſhares, that it is 
222 impoffible to give an account of 
. A quarter of the manor of the bo- 
ww was purchaſcd by the father of the 
= Peter Welt. It is to be noted, that 
cu of Devon, of the Radvers-famii”, 
te lords of the manor before the Court- 
* and that the dorager of Bald ia, 


T 


; 
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als or burial places, which are now, in- 


or tomb for Edward Courtney, 


Tit earls of Devon had a caſtle here, / 


cure their herrings. 


of Bath, have been lords of this town e 
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R E M. Cxvm. 


Here is another good long ſtreet, as bro 
as the high - ſtreet of Exeter, inhabited 
wealthy merchants, who ſend ſhips 
year to the W eſt-Indies; but more pa 
larly to Virginia, Newfoundland and [re 
from whence it is an eſtabliſhed port 
landing wool, and 'tis now a match | 
Barnſtaple, which was once by far ſupeti 
to it. f 


— 


R E M. CXIX. 


Forty or fifty fail of ſhips belonging tot 
port have been employed to fetch cod fr: 
Newfoundland, and others are ſent to | 
verpool and Warrington for-rock-falt, whi 
is here difſoived by the ſea- water into l- 
and then boiled up into a new ſalt, which 
juſtly called ſalt upon ſalt, and with this 


R E M. CXX. 
The Granville's, of whom were the ©: 


447 


%. 
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ace the conqueſt ; and it gave title of baron 


the eleventh of queen Anne, to George, 
& late lord Lanſdown. 


REM. CXXL. 

There is a very handſome meeting-houſe 
xe, beſides a large church, which are both 
ch frequented, Its weekly market is on 
ric 7. 

RE M. CXXII. 

In this neighbourhood is Northam, which 
nurſery for mariners, with a good church, 


ve ſteeple is a ſea- mark for ſuch ſailors, 
(in their own language) bear with the 


RE M. CXXIII. 


vuth-Moulton, which is 146 computed, 
183 meaſured miles from London (tho 
ix from Biddiford, and thirty from 
ter) is ſituate on the river Moul. 


R E M. CXXIV. 


This town (as well as North-Moulton) 
K antiently a royal demeſne, and was beld 
Nuys, VII. U A 


e e 
ne 
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in the reign of Edward I. by William le 
Martin, by ſerjeancy, to find a man with 
bow and three arrows, te attend the earl 
Glouceſter, when he went to Gower to.hur 


R E M. CXXV. 


In the reign of king Richard H. the m 
nor came to the crown, ſor want of iſſue 
male of the children of James Audley, 
whom it had paſſed by marriage; and qu 
Elizabeth having alienated it, the burgeſl 
of the town bought it, and they and ti 
mayor are now lords of it, paying a fee-far; 
rent to the king. 


R E M. CXXVI. 


This corporation, which once ſent mem 
bers to parliament in the reign of king Ed 
ward I. conſiſts of a mayor, eighteen capi 
burgefles, a recorder, a town-clerk, and ti 


G 
ſerjeants at mace, The lord of the royalty . 
Either is, or lately was, one Mr. Hatch. 10 
R E M. CXXVI. 
The chief manufactures of this town:! 


ſerges, challoons and ſelts; and great * 
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lies of wool, brought from the country, 
xe bought up here every Saturday. 
NE M. CXXVIIL 

In the year 1684, a merchant of London, 
z native of this town, built and endowed a 
fee-ſchool here; beſides which here is a cha- 
y- ſchool. In this pariſh, moreover, there 
xe certain lands called Brimridge, Which 
were formerly the eſtate of judge Doderidge · 

RE M. Cxxix. | 
I's market is on Saturdays am of them 
two in particular are very famous ones, Viz. 
te Saturday before the 1th of April, and 
the Saturday before Michaelmas-day, which 
ve plentifully ſupplied with all ſorts of cattle, 
deu Faces and merchandize. 


Ed 

* R E M. XX. 
yalt | Great Tor I ington, otherwiſe called Tou 
L | Ndge- town, and, in old records, Chepan- 


Tatiagton,is 152 computed, and 192 mea- 
red miles from London. It has a bridge 
ner the Towridge, and is an antient popu- 
h borough; -from whence a great trade ig 
id on to Ireland, &c. eſpecially in ſtuffs. 
U 2 "Tis 
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R E M. . ©XXXE 


Tis governed by a mayor and aldermen 
and ſixteen burgeſſes, purſuant to its charte 
of queen Mary I. The petty ſeflions, and 
other public meetings are generally held her 
by the gentlemen of the county, 


REM. CXXXT. 


It has two churches ; one with a library 
and to one of the church-yards adjoins tl 
manor-houſe, which, with the lands belong 
ing to it, was ſettled on the parſon of the 
pariſh and his ſucceſſors, by king Henry the 
Eighth's mother, Margaret, counteſs of Rich 

mond, who lived here, becauſe of the di 

ſtance at that time between that church ane 

the parſonage-houſe, 7 


RE M. CxxxXIII. 


Here are alms- houſes, with right of com 
monage for the poor, and a charity- ſchocl 
for thirty-two boys. 


DEVONSHIRE. 5 


R EM. CXXXIV. 


te Fitz- Robert's family; afterwards it gave 


Orange, after wards king William III. from 
Holland, - who dying without iſſue, it firſt 


the lords of the treaſury in the late reign, 


orge Byng. It ſent burgeſſes to parlia- 
not ſince. 


R E M. CXXXV.. 


daturdﬀays; and its fairs are held on A- 
| 23 and 26, June 24, and September 29. 


R E M. CXXXVI. 


Modbury is 170 computed, and 223 mea- 
& miles from London. It once ſent 
U3 


lt has a good market for corn, fleſh, & e. 


This town, from the Norman conqueſt 
bthe reign of Edward I. was a barony in 


ite of earl to Monk, duke of Albemarle, - 
bo reſtored king Charles II. and to admiral 
lerbert, who brought over the prince of 


f 


we title of baron to Thomas Newport; one 


o alſo dying without rue, it then gave 
le of viſcount to the brave admiral Sir 


nt in the reigns of. Edward I. II. and III. 
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members to parliament, VIZ. in the thi 
fourth year of the reign of king Edward 
but not ſince, 


R E M. CXXXVI. 


The chief manor here was conveyed, 
the reign of Edward IT. by Sir James Ok 
ſton, to Sir Richard Champernen. 


R E M. Cxxxvnt. 


It has a market on Thurſdays; and i 
fairs are on St. George's and St. James's di 
it is peculiarly remarkable for the fine 
brewed here. | 


R E M. CXXXIX. 


Bradminch is 135 computed, and 1 
meaſured miles from London. It ftands« 
the river Collumb, in the road from Exet 
to Wellington, 'T was formerly known 
the names of Bradneyſham and Brains, 


R E M. CXL. 


Tis a barony, which is a parcel of f 
.dutchy of Cornwall, whoſe dukes were 


+355 Riled barons of Braines, and 1ts M4 


, * i 1 
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counts every year for its privileges with 
the king's officers, or with the duke of Corn. 


wall, 


R E M. CXLI. 


It antiently ſent two members to parlia- 
ment, had a ebantry, and, before its ruin 
by fire, a market on Saturdays; it has two. 
fairs, however, viz. April 25 and Septem- 
der 21. 


R E M. CXLII. 


Nfordcomb, Ilfarcomb, or Alfrincomb,, 8 
152 computed, and 178 meaſured miles 
from London. Tis a populous, rich, trading 
la: port, eſpecially with herrings in the Bri- 
fol- channel, and peculiarly noted for main- 
taining conſtant lights to direct the ſailors; for 
ts convenience of building and repairing 
ſhips; and for the fafe ſhelter, which ſhips 
from Ireland find here, when it is extreamly 
dangerous for them to run into the Taw, 
which they call Barnſtaple-water; and this 
6 te reaſon why the Barnſtaple merchants 
@ ſo much of their, buſineſs at this port. 


The 


, > 


178 
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R E M. CXLIIE.. 


The harbour, with ics quay, warp- houſe 
light-houſe, pilot-boats and tow-boats, w; 
formetly maintalned at the expence of thi 
anceſtors of Sir Bourchier Wrey, baronet 
the lord of the manor; and at that time, 
had à quay, or pier, 850 ſeet in length; bu 
by time, and the violence of the ſea, : 
went to decay ; for the remedy whereof, the 
parliament paſſed an act, in the year 1731 
for both repairing and enlarging the pier 


harbour, &c. 


R E M. CXLIV:. 


The town is governed by a mayor, bail 
&c. and conſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet of ſcat 
tered houſes, about a mile in length. The 
pariſh is large, containing ſeveral tithings 
and manors; the chief of which was former) 
the eſtate of the Champernons, and ate: 
wards of Sir John Herle. Its market is 0 

Saturdays, but it has no fairs. 


N. B. Though this ends the account of ths 
boroughs belonging to the county; yet, 


there are divers places of note = 
hic 
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which are not boroughs, we think it in- 
wmbent on us not to omit them.—And 


mongſt theſe are the following, viz. 


RE M. CXLV. 


kings- bridge is a pretty town, and plea- 
th fituated with a harbour for boats, and 
yd computed, and 201 meaſured miles 
m London. Tis a chapel of eaſe to Che- 
n, has a bridge over the Salcomb to Dod - 
and formerly belonged to the earis 
Devon, *till, by the attainder of one of 
i family, it came to the crown, and was 
haſed by Six William Petre, anceſtor of 
preſent lord Petre. 


R E M. CXEVL 


Here is a market on Saturdays, and a fair 
dt. Peter's day, that is to ſay, on the 2oth 


July. Here is likewiſe a free-ſcho2),, 


anded and endowed by one Mr. Criſpin, of. 
ter, 


R E M. C©XEVIR 


Dodbrook is ſituate on the river Salcomb, 
170 computed, and 198 meaſured miles 
from 


KK 
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from London. Here is a cuſtom of pj; 
the parſon tythe of white ale, and a chat 
ſchool, Its market is on Wedneſdays, 2 
its fair (for it has but one) on the Wedne 
day before Palm-Sunday,, 


REM CXLVII. 


From this town the land runs out into 
aide front, called by ſeamen the Start-poir 
and gathers in again to the mouth of 
river Dart, which. riſes ia Dart-moor, Thü 
fourteen - broad, made into a foreſt by Lieu 
John, where near 100, ooo ſheep, bel 
other cattle, feed all the ſummer long. 'F 
poor people in the parts adjacent, who co! 
hither for turf for their. winter fuel, aret 
moſt ignorant boors throughout the well 


Eogland. 


R E M. CXLIX. 


Torbay is a village, twelve miles north 
Dartmouth, with a bay in the Britiſh ct 
nel, about twelve miles in compaßs, whe 
was the general ſtation of our fleets, dur 
king William's war with France. 


ww -£& a CST 
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REM. CL. 


| gave title of baron to admiral Herbert, 
en he was created earl of Torrington by 
x William, who, when prince of Orange, 
kd here on the 5th.of November 1688, 
m the fleet which brought him from Hol- 
| under that admiral's command. 


REM. CII. 


rs, and afterwards of the Wakes Ma- 
church here is reckoned the very firſt that 
ever.ereed in this county. Near this 
8a very remarkable well; but of that 
tare taken notice before in the preceding 


RE M. CLIL 


roken-Torr, is a noted hill and rock in 
foreſt of Dart- moor, where the Tinners 
this county are obliged, by their charters, 
emble their parliamants, or courts of 
wry, of which the lord-warden is judge, 
te ſummons the jurors, who are, for 


This village was antiefitly the ſeat of the 
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tion, to this deſolate place; which be 
quite expoſed to the weather, with no { 
but a moor-ſtone bench, and no refreſhn 
but what the company bring with them, 1 
are ſometimes two or three hundred gent 
men well mounted, the ſteward immedin 
adjourns the court to Taviſtock, or ſom 
ther ſtapnary-town, Heretofore, when WF. 
Tin-mines of this county were in a n 
flouriſhing ſtate and condition than they 
at preſent, a great deal of buſineſs was ( 
patched, and the preſentments of the ju 
were printed, which were commonly 
Acts of Parliament; as their place of ti 
meeting was called the Parliament- Houſe 


VI. 
| 


RE M. -CLIIL 


Chudleigh, or Chidleigh, near the1i 
Teign, is 146 computed, and 182 mealu 
miles from London, and peculiarly noted 
giving title of baron to the noble family 
Clifford, ever ſince the reign of king Cl 
the ſecond, 


2 "RRM. CHY. 


The biſhops of Exeter had a ſumpti 
ſeat here before the reformation, it be 


44S 
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fit by one of them in the reign of king 
ward III. as his will ſays, That his ſuc- 

lors might have a place to lay their heads 

. if the king ould ſeize the temporalities.“ 
ring their reſidence here, they purchaſed 
market on Saturdays, and the four fol- 
wing fairs, viz, Thoſe on Eaſter-Monday, 
teſday and Wedneſday ; and thoſe of St. 
imabas and St. Martin. 


RE M. CLV. 


Crediton, vulgarly called Kirton, is fituate 
the river Creden, and is 147 computed, 
d 183 meaſured miles from London. In 
e time of the Saxons, it was the ſee of a 
op, which, though afterwards tranſlated 
Exeter, the cathedral is till ſtanding. 


R E M. CLVI. 


Here is a meadow called my Lord's mea- - 
"; and here was born Boniface, archbi- 
of Mentz, commonly called the Ger- 
u apoſtle ; becauſe he converted the Heſ- 
Ws, Kc. in Germany to the chriſtian faith. 


V. 7, —_ — = 
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REM. CLVIL 


Its principal manufacture is ſerge, in whic) 
it drove a great trade, and was a flouriſhin 
town till the 14th of Auguſt 1743, wher 
above 460 houſes were burnt down, beſide 
the market-houſe, wool-chambers, and o 
public buildings; inſomuch that the loſs it 
goods, and ſtock in trade, was computed 2 
near 30001. and the loſs in houſes and goo 
not inſured, at or near 50,0001. 


0 


R E M. CLVIII. 


Here was once a college and a chapel, de 
dicated to St. Lawrence, but it has long fin 
lain in ruins, being alienated, together witl 
the biſliop's palace, to the family of the K 
ligrews. Here is a charity- ſchool, which ha 
been long ſubſiſting. In the reign of Ed 
ward I. it ſent members to a parliament 7 
Carliſle. Here is a market on Saturdays, al 
a fair on St. Lawrence's day. 


S . 


R E M. CLIX. 


Columbton, which is 134 computed, 
16% meaſured miles from London, is fl 


4 
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kt town on the river Columb, or Culme, 
tom whence it dertves its name. 


R / E M. CLX. \ 
The church here has a curious rich, gilded, 
nod-loft, which is to this day preſerved as 
n ornament, - notwithftanding the image, 


which was worſhipped in the days of popery, 
x1cmoved, Were were alſo divers chantries, 


REM. CLXI. 


The manor helonged formerly to the ab- 
ky of Buckland in this county; but after 
tte reformation, to Sir John St. Leger, who 
W it to T. Niſden, Eſq. | 


R E M. CLXII. 


The woollen is is principal manufacture. 
| has a market on Saturdays, and a fair only 
nMay-day. There are ſeveral other towns 
the river Columb, which take their re- 
Relive names from it; namely, Columb- 
did, Uff-Columb, Columbſtock, &c. 
The firſt of which is a market-town full of 
nufacturers, whoſe principal dependance 
$0 their ſeveral maſters at Tiverton. 


X 2 Topſham, 


Log 
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REM. CLXIII. 


Topſham, which is the port of Exeter 
and only at about three miles diſtant fron 
it, is 139 computed, and 175 meaſured mile 
from London. 


R E M. | CLXIV. 


Tis almoſt encompaſſed with the rivule 
cliffs and Ex, and has a market on Thur 
days, and a fair on_St. Margarets, and the 
days before and after, procured in the reig 
of king Henry VIII. by one of the Court 
neys, earls of Devon, who were lords of the 
manor, and made it a flouriſhing town for 
Jong time, by ſtopping the navigation of the 
river Ex with weirs; inſomuch that all good 
were wont to be carried from the ſhips tc 
Exeter by land; but about forty years 2 et 
the citizens, by the aid and aſſiſtanee of an" 
act of parliament, ' finiſhed a' work that had 
een begun above 100 years before, and cul 
uch a channel through the dams, that 
the contrivance of fluices and gates, veſſ 
of 150 tons now go up to the quay. 


The 
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R E M. CLXV. 


The walk or ride from Exeter hither, 
which is but about three miles diſtant, as we 
we before hinted, is ſo very delightful, that 
t brings almoſt as many people hither fer 
eaſure as for buſineſs, 


R EM. CLXVI. 


Axmifter, or Axminſter, which is ſituate 
| the very borders of Somerſetſhire, and 
te county of Dorſet, is 119 computed, and 
16 meaſured miles from London. 


RE M. CLXVII. 


Tis a clean, healthy, conſiderable town, 
nd derives one part of its name from the 
ner Axe, whereon it ſtands, and the other 
um 2 minſter, erected here by king Athel- 
kn, for ſeven prieſts to pray for the departed 
bus of ſome perſens buried here, who were 
led in his army, when he defeated the 
ares, at the »bloody battle in an adjacent 
, which to this day i is called King's-field. 


X 3 This 
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RE M. CLXVIIIL 


This town drives a ſmall trade in Kerſe 
druggets, and other articles of the wooll: 
manufacture; and *tis well ſupplied with fl 
from Lyme, Axmonth, and other coaſt- ton. 
within its neighbourhood, 


REM. CLXIX. 


Its market is on Saturdays; and its fairs0 
April 25, Midſummer-day, and the Mon- 
after Michaelmas. 


RE M. CLXX. 


King John gave this manor to the « 
William Brewer, (by whoſe intereſt the m 
ket and Midſummer fair above-mentione 
was procured) and from him it deſcended Þ 
an heireſs, to the lord Mohun of Dunſt 
who gave it to the abbey which he had 
rected at Newenham, in the county of Gl 
eeſter. 


d & &S jo 


RI M. CLXXI. 


This hundred had the honour, on * 
the 24th 1650, of giving birth to the 5s 


5s & 2 _ 
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nctorious John duke of MARLVBORAOUOR, 
it Aſh, in the pariſh of Mosbury, the ſeat, of 
bs father Sir Winſtal Churchill. 


R E M. CLXXII. 


Hartland, which is 171 computed, and 
197 meaſured miles from London, ſtands on 
the promontory called HartJand-point, which 
s the extreme part of the county north-weſt, 
ud runs out a good. way into the ſea. 


R E M. CLXXIII. 


In the reign of king William the Conque · 
rr, this manor belonged to the Dinants, or 
Dinhams, from whom it deſcended by mar- 
mage to the Zouches, and from them ſucceſ- 
bvely to the Fitzwarrens, Carews, and Arun- 
&s; and it had formerly a convent. In the 
reign of queen Elizabeth a bill was preferzed 
in parliament for making a port here, 


RE M. CLXXIV. 


The market is on Saturdays, and is much 
rquented by people from Cornwall; and as 
tte fiſhing-boats of Barnſtaple and Biddiford, 
ue the other towns on the coaſt, lic often 
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uuder theſe rocks for ſhelter from the ſouth 
weſt or ſouth · eaſt winds, the ſeamen com 
on ſhore here, and ſupply themſelves witl 
proviſions. Nor is the town, tis manifef 
unconcerned in that gainful trade the herring 
fiſhery ; for Clovelly, which lies on the fan 
ſhore to the eaſt, the ſeat of the antient fa 
mily of the Caryes, is remarkable ſor the 
greateſt herring fiſhery on the coaſt, above 
400 horſes. being ſometimes laden with then 
in a day, to the value of above 15001. in 
ſeaſon, Here is alſo taken the beſt cod i: 
the world, 'though not in ſuch quantities 
on the banks of Newfoundland. The fai 
of Hartland are kept on Eafter-Wedneſday 
W hitſun- Tueſday, and on the 74th of 
tember. 


RE M. CLXXV. 


Chimley, which is 148 computed, and 
184 meaſured miles from London, is fituate 
on the river Taw, near the midway from 
Exeter to Barnſtaple, It has a market on 
Thurſdays, and one fair only on the 22d 
of July. 


Then 
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„n. R E M. CLXXVI. 


There is a tradition here, that ſeven pre- 
ſel: Wis were founded in this place by the lady 
Tring: the manor, in commemoration of ſeven 
Maren, which ſhe brought up, after taking 
it Een from the father, who ſaid he had too 
oy, and was carrying them in a basket, in 
bor er to drown them. 


R E M. CEXXVIE 


Comb-Martin, or Martin's- comb, fituats 
the Briſtol channel, which is 149 com- 
ed, and 184 meaſured miles from London, 
u, for ſome conſiderable time, the lordſhip 
the Martiris, deſcended from Martin of 
ours, a Norman lord, who had great poſ- 
tons here in the reign of king Henry I. 
jm whom, in part, it derives its name, and 
n other part from the Brieiſh term Kum 
ich ſignifies a low ſituation. 


R E M. CLEXXVHL 


Here is a cove for the landing of boats. 
The adjacent ſoil not only produces plenty 
be beſt hemp in the county, but has been 
famous 
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famousfor mines both of Tin and Lead; 

latter of which being found in the reign 

king Edward I. to have ſome veins of filve 

2337 men were brought from Derbyſhire 

wotk them. But of theſe we ſhall (ay 

more here, having taken ſufficient notice 
XE M. CLXAXIX. 


This manor deſcended from the Mart 
to the lords Audley, from whom, for 1 
of iffue-male, it reverted to the crown; a: 
king Henry VIII. gave it to Sir Richard Pc 
krd, the fon of judge Pollard, whote p 
fterity fold it to the Hancocks, who procure 
| it a market on Tueſdays, and a fair on Wh 

fun-Monday. 

RE M. CLXXX. 

Lundy-Hland, though fifty miles in 
fea, off the north- weſt coaſt of Devonſbi 
has ſeveral ſprings of freſh water: howe"* 
23 we have made our remarks on this i! 
already in the preceding dialogue, we i 
to avoid any needleſs repetition, only oben 
here ; that in the reign of king Edward I 
this iſland belonged to the Lutterels, 21% © 
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tothe Greenvills. In the reign of king 
n VIII. one William Moriſeo, who had 
red to murder him at Woodſtock, fled - 
"WS this inland, which he fortified, turned pi- 
1 nd did very conſiderable damages to 
ajacent coaſts ; at length, however, he 
taken by ſurpriſe, with ſixteen accom- 
s, who were all executed accordingly, as 
rery juſtly deſerved. 


arti 


R E M. CLXXXI. 


n. principal ſeats in this county Tie on 
e out Halldown, which is a dry heath, 
oro ſeven miles in length, and three in 


aith ; which, notwithſtanding it is a 
barren ſoil, is a moſt delightful ſitua- 
together with a moſt charming proſpect 
a by ſea and land; ſo that, unleſs it be in 
out London, there are not ſo many 
tkmens fſcats.. within that compaſs of 
, as he round the skirts of this com- 
(chat is to ſay) the lord Clifford's at 
ok; Sir William Courtnay's at Pow- 
m- caſtle; Sit Thomas Chudlcigh's at 
al — 
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liſh ; the late Stephen Northleigh's, E 
Peamere ; Mr. Helyar's at Canons-Tri: 
Mr. Savery'sat Trehall; Mr. Balle's at! 
head; Mr. Woolcomb's at Place; Mr. v 
at Whiteway; Mr. Langdon'sat Park. plac 
Mr. Geare's at Holloway; Mr. Shepherd's 
Bell-Marſh ; Mr. Davenport's at Burrougl 
lord Walpole's at Hynton ; a 'confiderat 
way farther to the weſt, near Hatherl 


and Mr. Champney's near Barnſtaple. 
R E M. CLXXXII. 

The antient places in this county are the 

| that follow, viz. 1. The Iſca, mentioned 
Ptolemy. This is fo plainly conveyed to us! 
the preſent river Ex, called by the Bri 
Ic, that there is no room to doubt but t 
is the ſame river. 2d. Iſca Danmomiorum 
our Exeter. 3d. Moridunum, though thi 
indeed, has left nothing of the name; y*t 
ſeems to have its meaning preſerved in 2 
| coaſt town, called at this day Seton: for X 
is Mare, i. e. the ſea, and — 
gthly and laſtly, Herculis 
This is with caſc diſcovered by the pr 


Herty- point; for which no tolerable 
fon can be affigned, unleſ we allow it to 
z corruption of that hero's or demi-god's 


RE M. CLXXXII. 


The moſt remarkable incMients that have 
uned from time to time in this county 
2 follow, viz. 1. At Withicombe, in 
form of thunder and lightning (in the 
enth year of the reign of Charles I.) 
ul of fire fell down upon the church, du- 
is divine ſervice, which actually killed 
a perſons, and wounded fixty-two others, 
dd other damage beſides, to the value 
vol. and upwards. | 
ly, A ſtorm much of the fame nature 
: in the year 1689, at Crews- 
«hard in this county, which melted the 
lad and glaſs; and was fo violent 
t rent the ſteeple. 

wy, 'Tis obſervable, that the organ, in 
athedral at Exeter, is the biggeſt that 
erer made in England ; the Largeſt pipe 
no leſs than fifteen inches diameter. 
ray and laſſly, There is a pit af ten 
v. 7. Y feet 
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feet deep, out of which there ometin 
ſprings up a little brook, which, by the f 
perſtitious populace, has been thought 
preſage ſome national calamity ; but wh; 
grounds there are for ſuch netions, we i 
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Diatocvs III. 
EET WEEN 
TUTOR AA PUPIL 


PuPIL. 


S the natives of Cornwall and De- 
Y ronfhire were called by the anti- 
ent Romans Dunmorii ; by what 
we or title did they diſtinguiſh the inhabi- 
ct this county? 

1 2 Toro. 


o W 
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2 Toros: + 

By the appellation, of the Durotroges 
and the Greeks likewiſe diſtinguiſhed then 
dy the very ſame name, as evidently x 
pears from Ptolomy's geographical tables, 
P. How were they ſtiled by the antie 
Britons ? 
T. They were called (according to Af 
ferius Meſſevenenſis, who was a Brito 
himſelf, and flouriſhed about the year 
dur lord 8go) Dwr-Gwyr. 
P. What, pray, is the true ſenſe ar 
$gnification of theſe two terms Durotroge 
and Dwr-Gwyr. 
T. The. of both is exact 
the fame; for the former is a compour 
word, and derived from the term Dou, ˖ 
Dwr, which in the Britiſh language 6 
nifies water, and Trig and Gwyr an in! 
bitant ; fo that they may with prope 
ſaid to be dwellers on the ſea-coaſt. I 
Saxons indeed, called them Dwr-ſetta, © 
that bears the ſelf fame meaning as the ot 
wo. 
T. What is the extent of this count)! 
T. From eaſt to weſt it is about 62 
five miles, and in breadth from north 


- uth _ 8 three, which * 
exte 
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atent in the whole, above 772,000 acres 
of land. 
oss P. How is this county bounded ? 
then 7. On the North by Somerſetſhire and 
Wiltſhire, on the weſt by Devonſhire, on 
the eaſt by Hampſhire, and ſouthward 
* (an which fide it is of the largeſt extent) 
Wit i all ſea-coaſt, 

1 P. Are there not ſeveral very important 

xrantages ariſing from thence ? 

*r. Ves, doubtleſs; for by that means, 
the whole county are ſupplied with a pro- 
bon of the beſt haſh, and the inhabitants 
me all the opportunies imaginable of im- 
wing their trade and commerce. 

P. What was king Charles II. pleaſed to 
&y in favour of this county ? | 

T. That he never ſaw, during all his tra- 
d a finer ſpot of ground either in the 
tingdom of England, or any where out of 
I, 


P, How is the air of this county ? 

T. For the generality very good, and per- 
My wholfome ; on the hills, indeed, tis 
tarp and bleak enough, but very moderate 
and extremely pleaſant near the coaſt, 

?, How is the ſoil of it? 


- Not- 


* * 
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T. Notwithſtanding it is exceflively ſand 
yet for the moſt part, it is very fruitfy}, 
P. Which are the moſt deficient parts? 
T. The northern and eaſtern, but eye 
they yield a very conſiderably ſtore both « 
| wood and paſture, 
P. Which are the principal rivers? 
T. The Stour, the Frome, the Piddl 
the Lyddon, the Dereliſn, and the Alle 
&c. but beſides theſe, there are a gre 
number of rivulets and brooks which d 
charge their waters into them. | 
P. What are thoſe rivers peculiarly rc 
markable for ? 
T. All of them in general, indeed, yi 
a profuſion of fiſh, but the Stour in part 
cular, not only aFords a prodigious quantit 
of tench and eels, but then they are prir 
"cipally valued for their intriaſic goodne 
and moſt delicious flavour. ai 
P. From whence does the Stour take 
riſe ? 
T. Tho' it muſt be acknowledged, it 
its ſource or fountain-head lies in the count 
of Somerſet; yet its waters ſoon enter ti 
and run due fouth to a town called Stu 
minſter, where, making an angle, it forn 
e courſe near welt-ſouth-weft, and Ton 
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of 

fand Dorſetſhire about five miles below Win- 

ul. vm; but ſoon after that, they diſcharge 

rts? Wi themſelves into the ſea, at Chriſt Church in 

t ere Hampſhire, 

oth P. From whence does the Frome take its 
nle ? 


T. In the eaſtern end of this county, 
pid ad for the moſt part runs weſtward to 
Alle Warcham, a little below which, it emptics 
u waters into the bay, called pool-har- 
Kh 

P, With what are the downs and hills 
of this county principally covered? 


ein whoſe fleſh is very delicate and ſweet, and 
par wool ſo fine, that it is much coveted by 
u the clothiers, and by that means proves a 
pri den fleece both to buyer and (eller, and 
dane the valleys abound with other cattle. Butter 
8 made here in its utmoſt perfection; the 
bandman in this county reaps an ample 
reward for all his induſtry and toil; for all 
lis grounds produce either a vaſt plenty of 
en, flax, or hemp, which laſt com- 
nodity in particular is univerſally allowed 
b be better in this county than in any 
Ker throughout the whole kingdom of 
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T. With great flocks of large ſheep, 
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_ abode, and thoſe too, perſons of the highe 


of an 100 miles diſtance from Lo. 
the inhabitants of the former are in 
reſpects as polite and gay as thoſe of 


, TY 
I %. 
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England; fo that *tis no wonder that the 
inhabitants of this county deal fo largel 
both in linen and woollen. Here are likewiſ 


a profuſion of all forts. of fowls and bir 
both for profit and pleaſure; in a word 


there is no want here of any one thing 


that is requiſite for the maintainance an 


fupport of the inhabitants, and what add 
to the pleaſure of it, all thoſe varion 


kinds of proviſions may be purchaſed 2 


very reaſonable razes. This county mor 


over is peculiaily remarkable for the fing 


beer and ale that are brewed here, whic 


are fo much admired by ſome gentlemen 


that they prefer them to the beſt wines 
in France. 
P. What are the natural nee 
that ariſe from all theſe valuable convent 
cies? 

T. Great n of people make thi 
part of England their favourite place © 


rank and diſtinction; ſo that, notwithſtand 
ing the capital city of this county is upward 


latter. p. What 
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arge p. What have you more remarkable than 
wdinary on the ſea- ca ſt? 
7. At the entrance into this county 
word dom Devonſhire, ſtands a little town cak 
u Lime Regis, or Kings Lime, which is 
and divided into two parts by a ſmall river 
- 44M that is extremely commodious, notwith- 
lion fanding it is ſomewhat difficult of acceſs, 
4 WM idced, on account of its being ſituated on 
nor bigh ſteep rock; and about a century 
gd it could ſcarcely be termed a ſea- port, 
vhic jet it was even in thoſe days ſrequented 
by a great number of fiſhermen, and was pe- 
vine culiarly remarkable for the ſalt - pans which 
WT: that time were uſed for boiling the ſe - 
wer. However, of late years, its har- ' 
ven hour, called the Cobbe, has been fo greatly 
improved, at the expence of ſeveral emi- 
thi tent and ſubſtantial merchants, and is ſo 
e oi yell ſecured againſt tempeſtuous weather, 
dot only by the rocks, but a great num- 
and ler of lofty trees, that ſome people are of 
ra pinion, there is not a more commodious 
oF farbour to be met with in all his majeſtics 
minions, Tho? the town, it muſt be al- 
bowed, is very ſmall; yet, at this preſent 
junfture, tis the ſeat of an exceeding good 
trade d 
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trade; but when that branch of it in pan 
cular flouriſhed, called the Neu- ſound- lan 
trade, the cuſtoms at that time produce: 
for many years ſucceſſively, very little le 
than 16,0001. per ann. 

P. For what is Brid-port, otherwil 
called Burt- port, and Birt- port, peculiar! 
remarkable? 

T. Its foil > fo particular, that it yiel 
| hemp to a much greater perfection than it 
any other county ; nay, we may add, that 
in any other county throughout the king 
dom of England. rep ue ant 
the truth of it, this town, tho in all c 

relpeQs inconſiderable enough, was beret: 
fore ſo· famous for making ropes and cables i 
ſhips, that it was provided by a ſpecial law 
which was appointed to continue for 2 it 
ted time, that fuch tackle as ſhould be 3p- 
Ppropriated to the ſervice of the Engliſh navy 
ſhould be made no where elſe ; and the fla- 
ple trade of the town at this very © 
conſiſts in making the largeſt ſeans and net 
of all kinds uſed in W 
This place likewiſe is peculiarly noted for 

the mackarel which are catched bere, in 
the proper ſeaſon by the fiſhermen, in ſuch 


Prodigious numbers, that proper _— 
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ue been . ſet to prevent the farmers in the 
1 ws adjacent from making uſe of them as 
| ne, which, as they imagine, may poſ- 
Wy infect the air, and by conſequence prove 
not only to themſclves, but to all their 
be 5 round about them. 
i ?. What have you particularly remarka- 
e in the parts adjacent to Wingford- Eagle? 
T. Ia a ground near that place, called 


* m-down, there is a barrow, which ſome 


years ago was opened and ſearched. On 
r iſt removal of the earth, the workmen 
king Wet it full of large flints, but at laſt, in 
"Wi proſecution of their work, they came to 
ce in every reſpect like an oven, which 
A been clayed all round in à very artful 
macr, wherein they found a great variety 
jou moſt exquiſitely wrought ; but the 
raftarnce which we imagine moſt perti- 


e to our preſent purpoſe, and moſt wor- 


S * attention of the currious is this; 

ly, that when one of the labourers put 
pad i into the oven, as ſoon as it was diſ- 
* te was obliged to draw it back di- 


2 „being incapable of enduring the heat 

I ; and ſeveral others after him making 
4h — the gratification of their 
*. curiolity, 
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mand the attention of the curious. The 
are all of different ſizes, but the higheſt 
ſeven feet or thereabouts; each of which 
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curioſity, peremptorily aſſerted, that it 
hot enough in reaſon for the baking of 
batch of bread. Not far from this grow: 
called Fern-down; in an incloſure, ſtand nit 
ſtones in a circular form ; and about half 
mile further three more, which likewiſe c 
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| wry What is there farther remarkable « 
Bridport ſhore ? 
T. The bank of gravel and pebbles, wha 
are thrown up there, and called the Chet 
with a narrow ſea between that and the ihe 
This bank continues for ſeven or eight mi 
weether, by which ſhelf of ſand, ortla 
which was formerly an iſland, is now joit 
to the continent. 

P. What is the exymalegy, pray, of 


that particular: ſome, however (ſays be) is 
gine that it is called Portland, from its bes 
directly over-againft the port called W 
mouth: but the moſt probable conjeciur 
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his opinion, is, that it derives its name 
one Port, who was a gallant Saxon, 
greatly annoyed this coaſt, about the 
ur of our lord 523, and took poſſeſſion of 
* lious ſpot of ground as an aſylum, 
treat, for himſelf and his feHow pirates. 
P, Of what circumference is that penin- 
J 

T. Notwithſtanding the place is ſmall, 
inhabited, and not above ten miles 
nd; yet it affords a profuſion of corn, 
very commodious paſture for ſheep ; 
d and coal, however, are ſuch ſcarce 
imodities there, that the inbabitants are 
xd to make uſe of cow-dung dried in 
& fun for fuel. 
k. Of what profeſſion are the inhabitants 
the moſt part, and in what do they par- 
aarly excel their neighbours ? 

I. For the generality they are ſtone · cut- 
and, like the antient Baleares, in the 
nerranean Sea, were formerly the beſt 
n throughout the kingdom of Eng- 
; and moreover, their road, called Port- 
dad, affords a very commodious harbour 
tips in tempeſtuous weather. Tis very 
tous, however, to paſs over their race, 
7ethe two tides meet with very violent 
Vous. VIII. Z ſurges 
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ſurges of the waves) notwithſtanding thy 
weather prove ever ſo calm. 
P. What is the principal commodity 0 
this peninſula ? | 
T. Our beſt and whiteſt free-ſtone co 
all from thence : with this, not only the ca 
tbedral of St. Paul; but the monument like 
wiſe, and all the moſt magnificent edific 
in the city of London are principally built. 
P. Is there nothing beſides worthy the 
obſervation of the curious ? 
T. Yes; not only the quarries fro 
whence thoſe ſtones are dug ; but the various 
ſhells of oyſters, cockles, muſcles, &c. which 


are to be met with there in abundance. en, 
Thoſe, however, which are commonly called Merec 
ſcrews, and to be found every where in this ni it 
ſtone, are of a ſize and form beyond an 
thing that is to be met with in any other lat ar 
part of the Britiſh dominions. I the: 
P. Are theſe ſpiral ſhells, or ſcrews, as you 0 ton 
call them, taken out of the ſtone, without * 
any difficulty attending the operation ? lone, 
T. No; they are very ſeldom to be ex- |: | 
tracted whole. | E 
2 Why ſo? 52 
| t and 
T. B ca: . 1. 
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T. Becauſe they are very brittle, as they 
ne of the fame ſubſtance, and moſt com- 
nonly break in the extraction. 

p. Are theſe ſcrews ſolid or hollow? 

T. Perſectly folid, and are fo nicely coiled 
i twiſted about an imaginary axis, that they 
frm a bore as equal and regular, as that of 
1cpillary glaſs tube. 

P. Are there, in this iſland, no other 
lones, but the white free-ſtones you juſt 
pentioned ? 

T. Yes; in ſome quarries, particularly 
boſe that lie on the ſouth-weſt part, there 
ve found ſtones which may, with very good 
non, be termed ſugar- candy ſtones ; ſome 
wereof are pale, indeed; but others brown; 
ud it muſt be acknowledged, that they ſo 
tarly reſemble ſugar-candy in the lump, 
lat any one may with eaſe be impoſed upon 
1 them, till he is fully convinced both by 
u tongue and teeth. 

P. Pray, what may thoſe ſugar-candy 
lines, as you call them, be? 

I. Nothing more than an inſipid exuda- 
lon of juices, which are petrified, chryſta- 
red, and candied up by nature, in the man- 
7 and colour deſcribed, 

P. I the land there high or low? 
L 2 T. So 


N- 
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T. So high, that when the weather 
clear and ſerene, one may ſee above half wi 
over the channel to Fiance, notwithitandi 

tis very broad here. 

P. As you have given me a ſufficient 2c 
count of the peninſula, pray oblige me wit 
your obſervations on that part thereof whic 
is commonly called its Race? 

T. The fea off this peninſula, but mo 
ſpecially to the weſt of it, is looked upt 
to be the moſt dangerous part of the Briti 
channel; ſor due ſouth there is almoſt or 
continued diſturbance of the waters, on ac 
count of the twe tides which meet there, 

P. What do you mean by the two ti 
there; "mo 

T. Nothing more than the ſets of the cu 
rents from the Freach-coaft and the Engl 
ſhore. 

P. Wherein, pray, does the danger of t! 
Race principally lie ? 
FT. Teo many ſhips, not fully apprized « 
theſe currents, have frequently been embayt 
to the weſt of the peninſula, and have be 
driven aſhore upon the riff of beach the 
where they have been abſolutely loſt. 

p. Have there not been proper meal; 


taken to prevent theſe fatal — ? a 


- 


8 


T. Ves; in order to direct ſuch marine. 
x are too little on their guard, there has 


reed on each point of that peninſula, which 
ne, doubtleſs, of ſingular ſervice, and, in a 
yeat meaſure, anſwer the end propoſed. 
P, Is there any thing remarkable to be 
ken near this light-houſe ? 
T. Yes; ſomething very ſurpriſing ; for 
n the ſouth ſide of the peninſula there is 
ich a prodigious hole, very viſible through 
the earth, and wide at top, though contract- 
ng, indeed, about ſeven or eight feet down- 
yards, that it opens. into a large ſubterra- 
kan cavern, where the waters of the ſea are 
b be clearly ſeen; which, in tempeſtuous 
rather, preſent both the eye and the ear 
mh tremendous ſenſations 
P. How large may that cavern be? 
T. Of that extent, thet ſome of the ſmall 
tft have been driven within it, though 
iteir fails have been up, and plainly ſeen 
trough the hele. 
P. As you mentioned juſt before a dange- 
Ws riff of beach, where ſhips were frequent- 
my pray oblige me with ſome account 
t? 


Z o * bf Not- 


ken for ſome conſiderable time a light-houſe 
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T. Notwithſtanding Portland ſtands 2 
leaſt a whole league from the main-land 
Britain; yet it is almoſt joined thereto þ; 
that riff of beach; that is to ſay, of ſmal 
ſtones caſt up by the ſea, which runs fro 
the peninſula ſo near the Engliſh ſhore, tha 
people ferry over with a boat and a rope 
the water being very little more than half 
flone's throw over. 

P. How far, pray, may that riff of beacl 
extend? 
T. From that inlet of water, it turns a 
way weſt, and runs parallel with the ſhore 
as far as Abbotsbury, which is no leſs that 
feven miles beyond Weymouth. 
P. How is that fmall ferry, or inlet of wa 
ter, which you ſpeak of, ſituate ?. 
T. On the inſide of the above-r 
beach, and between that and the — 
P. Where does it open * 
T. At about two miles weft, where i 
grows broad, and makes a kind of lake 
within the land, of about a mile and an hal 
broad, and near three miles long. 
P. Is there any thing worthy of the 
tention of the curious in that lake? 
T. Ves; at the fatther end of it, then 


#. a large decoyz and 1 
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mer, there are proper groves and trees for 
te commodious ſhelter of the fowl, In the 
road part of it, there is, Moreover, the: 
ugeſt ſwannery throughout Great-Britain; 
© which open part of the lake, thoſe fowl 
he, feed and breed; and the number of 
dem is ſo great, that ſometimes 7 or 80co- 
of them: are ſeen in a flock together, and 
peat numbers of them likewife are fre- 
gently ſeen on the wing, and that too very 
keh in the air. 

p. What would you infer from thence? 

T. That thoſe birds fly over the riff of 
kh before mentioned, which ſeparates the 
ute fiom the fea; in order to find out ſome 
wreeable proviſions on the ſhores. 

P. Is there not another iſtand not far di- 
unt from Portland? | 

T. Ves; that of Purbeck, which was for- 
nerly full of heath, woods and foreſts; and 
entiſully ſtored with fallow-deer and ſtags; 
ad notwithſtanding it muſt be allowed, that 
tis not ſo ſtocked at preſent-; yet towards 
fi: ſouthern part of it, the land is very good; 
nd beſides; there are here and there, under- 
pound, not only veins of marble, but ſuch 
quantity of various ſorts of good and ſub- 
luntial ſtones, that the cathedral church of 

| Salisbury 
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Salisbury was wholly erected therewith ; an 
great quantities of it, moreover, are fie 
quently conveyed from [thence to London 
to the no ſmall emolument and advantage of 
the inhabitants, who are daily employed is 
the qua xt es where they are found. 

P. Though you call this place an iſland 
is there not as juſt a reaſon foe calling it 
peninſula as that of Portland ? 

T. Doubtleſs there is; for there is a 
paſſage through into it, without — an) 
water at all. 

p. What is the circumference of it? 
T. It is ten miles long, indeed; but 
littte more than five or ſix broad. 

P. How is it bounded? 

T. On the ſouth and eaſt with the Bri 
tiſh ſea; - on the north with the river F rome; 
and on the weſt with a moor iſh lake, whicl 
runs into the Frome, and is commonly calle 
Luxford-lake. 

P. How is the ſoil of this peninfula ? 

T. Though at the firſt entrance into it 
the ground is both heathy and barren; yet it 
is well ſtocked with red deer, The otix! 
grounds, however, which are parted _ 
the former, with almgR one continued n 
ef very high bills, are of a much better 


N 
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we, and afford extraordinary: paſture, nat 
ay for ſheep, but food for other cattle, and 
profuſion of good corn. In ſome parts of 
t likewiſe, Jarge quarries are to be met with 
ſolid ſubſtantial ſtone, and here and there 
mines of blue and parti-eolouted marble. 

P. Is there nothing farther remarkable 
zear this peninſula ? 

T. Yes; the bank of the ſea towards the 
alt of it, winds very much inward, and 
lading a narrow inlet or paſſage, widens it- 
elf into a bay of great breadth. And to the 
porth of it, in another peninſula, not far di- 
fant from it, is 2 fine ſea - port town called 
Poole, which is ſurrounded every way with 
water, to the north only excepted, where it 
pins to the continent. | 

P. From whence did that be. port derive. 
n name? 

T. In all probability from the bay below 
t, which, when the weather is perfectly ſe- 
— "Pune, nf like a ſtanding pool. 

or what is that ſea liarly re- 
arkable ? „ 
T. As there is not a ſufficient depth of 
vater at Warcham, this town, through the 
peat reſort of ſhips thither, is become, rot 
ly the moſt conſiderable town in the whole 
caunty,. 
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county, but in all that part of England. Fo 
the generality there are a great number o 
ſhips riding at anchor there; J but what is ſti 
more worthy of notice is, that there are 
great number of -veſſels likewiſe, whic 
are annually fitted 'out to the New foundlanc 
fiſhery. 
- "What i is there remarkable in r te 
| Wd bay you juſt mentioned? ; 
T. Why this; that a little below Ware 
Highs it receives the waters of i the two x 
cipal rivers of the county, namely the From 
and the Piddle. 
P. Is there any os N of attentio 
in Luxford-laxke? 
T. Ves; in the ee eee 
tide ebbs and flows four times in ſour and 
twenty hours. This place i is, Moreover, very 
remarkable for- its profuſion of makarel in 
the uſual ſedfon;. and great plenty likewiſe 
of other good fiſh, Where with it ſupplies all 
the inland parts of the county of Somerſet; 
but tis ſtill more ee noted for the 
fineſt dyſters in all this part of England, 
which -are looked upon to be far preferable 
to any others in regard to pickling. It s 
very obſervable likewiſe, that theſe oyſſen 


re more pearl in them, and are larger than 
an 
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i others that are to be met with through- 

wt the whole kingdom. They are barrelled 

p in large quantities; and not only ſent 

bom hence to London, but to "_ Italy, 

r. and even to the Weſt- Indies. 

P. Are there any other commodities ex- 
d from this place? 2 


7. Yes; not only great quantities of corn 
ad pulſe, but of Purbeck ſtone likewiſe. - 


. Wie, pray, was the remarkable oc- 

de that happened at this ep in the 

N * 355 

T. We are credibly informed thata ſhower - 

(blood fell down in this town, on the 20th. ; 

| June in that year, from a black cloud, 

lich tinged all the leaves of the Trees 

ereabouts with red; ſeveral of which were 

at to London and divers other places, and 

re at that time looked upon, by ſuch as + 

Virtuoſi, as very valuable curioſities 

P. Was not that extraordinary occurrence 

d upon as ominous ? 

T. Ye; by the common people, and ab- 

iy declared a manifeſt indication of ſome 

ding judgment. 

? Did any dreadful calamity befal the 

tom of England about that time accord- - 

to their apprehenſfions ? * 
T. No 3 


0 
| 


te 
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F. No; their furndiſes were all idle and 
gtoundleſs; but on the contrary, the whole 
nation lived in peace and plenty for many 

yeats aſterwardls«‚ 
P. What ben any naturally be ine 
from ſuel a popular iſtory 7/7/ 
T. That credulity in an hiſtorian, is of 
pernicious- conſequence j that ſuperſtition i; 
a vain and idle thing; and that-the miſtake 
which are grounded on it, are tidiculous and 
abſurd;;. and laſtly, that the fact was fo 
from being true, that there never was ſuct 
a thing throughout the whole world as 
ſhower of real blood. 
P. How: is the ſoil in the weſtern part of 
this county ? 
T. It is very fertile at the riſe of the ria 
Frome ; and Blackmore; foreſt; common 
called the foreſt of White-hart, was onc 
very well wooded, though at preſent, in 
deed, tis naked enough. However, till "ti 
a very commodious place for hunting. 
P. From whence, pray; did it aſſume that 
new title of White. hart foreſt ? 
T. The inhabitants have a tradition con 
cerning it, which ſeems natural enough; 
namely, that king. Henry III. hunting once 
upon that particular ſpot, . and having u 
down 
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zorn ſeveral deer; was pleaſed to ſpare the 
life of a milk white hart, which was aſter- 
yards taken by T. de la Linde, a gentleman 
reſiding in this county, and ſome of his ſport- 
ing COMPANIONS. 

P. What was the OI pts of that rafh 
ion? 

T. His majeſty ſo highly reſented the in- 
ignity, that ho puniſhed them very ſeverely 
for their folly and preſumption ; he made 
them pay an annual fine as long 3s he lived, 

which was commonly called white-hart- 
ver, - 

P, As you have told me that Portland and 
Purbeck are the principal places from whence 
we have the moſt ſolid and ſubſtantial ſtones; 
ne there no other ſtones to be met with in 
this county? 3 

T. Yes; ſome of different Gelen and 
it likewiſe for ſtately buildings, Here are 
mite, red and grey ſtones, all proper for 
lat purpoſe ; but then there is another fort. 
eſdes, which though much ſofter, is very 
acellent for ſome particular uſes, ſuch as to 
nuke Plaiſter of Paris, cc. 

P. Are there not in this county ſeveral ſorts 


earths, as well as OY that bave their 
Kuliar uſes ? 
Ng. 


Aa Sk Ves 
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| T. Ves; ſeveral that are diſperſed up a 
inning but the 'Tobacco-pipe-clay; aobich 
dug up about Poole and Hunger-hill ne; 
Wareham, is ſo romarkably uſeful, and of ſ 
excellent a nature, that large quantities of i 
are ſent to Cheſter; Londan, and: divers othe 
places. 
P. Were not the materidde-afortiich ab 
anthum, otherwiſe called copperas, firſt four 
out in this county? 
T. Ves; One James Baron of Mountjoy 
"who was à very curious naturaliſt, +four 
them out & little below Cranford, and ma 
the attempt; but what -progreſs he mac 
therein, or whether his project anſwered 
expectations or or not, I cannot abſdlutely x 
termine. c 
P. Is vet the coaſt of-this on 
diſſimular? 
T. Yes; and the reaſon of it is, 
in ſome places it is bounded with high 1 
and cliffs, and in others with nothing but 
beach of pebbles. 
N 
T. In ſome parts of ſand, earth and ck 
but in others: they principally conſiſt of du 
And ſome again, : particularly thoſe in 
illands, of ſtone. p 


7 


7 - 
EY. 
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P. Is there nothing peculiarly remarkable 
n regard to the bay between” A aer 
ad the iſſe of Purbeck? | 

T. Ves; tis a very fine and ſpacious one; 
ad the water there is ſo deep, that the largeſt 
nerchant: hips come to this port, and find a 
y commodious harbour; and not long 
ince there was an inſtance of awhale's com- 
ig ſo near the ſhore at Weymouth before- 
nentioned, as to be left on the ſands at low 
Mer. 

p. Can you oblige me with = panicles 
&ſcription of it? 

T. Yes; though it was but a young one, 
t was near threeſeore ſeet in length; its head 
ms retrarkably large, and by no means pro- 
pertiona ble to its tai; that being as ſingularly 
mall, The upper jaw-bone, which only 
neaſured about fourteen feet in length, was 
ktween five and fix feet over, and two or 
hee ſeet deep, conſiſting, on the lower part, 
& ſereral long broad bones, like twelve-fect 
panks, and in the whole, it bore the refem- 
noe of am old weather-beaten wherry. 
Vie skull, on the inſide, meaſured between 
ee and four feet, and the hole for the egreſs 
# the fpinal marrow was at leaſt ſix inches 
Mt, The vertebrz of the back-bone were 
A a 2 extreamly 
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culiar to this county, as well as to thoſe 0- 
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extreamly large, one of them meaſured near 
twelve inches in length, and was twelve in 
thickneſs, The form of it was nearly cy- 
lyndric. The tail (as J obſerved before) was 
ſurpriſingly ſmall, and no ways in proportion 
to the other parts of its body; for in the 
wideſt part of it, the admeaſurement was no 
more than eleven feet; and there are ſome 
fiſhes, not twenty feet in in length, that have 
wider tails. 

P. What curious productions are to bs met 
with, pray, in the cliffs near Bridport? 

T. Several of the foſfil kind, and large WI kn 
quantities, if I am not mifinformed, of cop- WI Ne 
peras-ſtone ; but the cornua ammoni are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful; for they are overlaid 
with a gold-like mundic, are very regular 
and very perfect. Here likewiſe are. taken 


the largeſt prawns and ſhrimps, perhaps, that 
are to be met with throughout the whole 


P. What curioſities are to be met with on Man 
the Dorſet coaſt ? Arroy 
T. A greater variety of beautiful ſhells kat 
than in any other part, tis — between fi kaſtar 
that and the Land's-end. and 

p. Are there not ſome curious plants pe- Galtac; 


thets 
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ar I tbers whereof you have already given me a. 
in N xrticular account ? | 

y- T. Yes; and as one Mr. Pike of Biddifacd, 
curious botaniſt, has taken the pains. to 
ole& them in alphabetical order, I ſhaly 
ute the liberty to give you a tranſcript ot 
bis liſt, which is as follows. 


1CATATLOGUE of PLANTS, in and: 
near Dorcheſter, Blandford, Woodbery- 
hilly Beer, :Warckam, Weymouth, Port- 
kod, Abbotsbury, Neatherbery, Char- 


mouth a Sid. all in the county of 
Dorſet. | 


Alen wage, : Berry-beariok Orach, 
. Beſſom Mos, , 
. 
Bitter Sweet, g 
Birds- foot, Great 
Ditto, ſmall, Rs 
Biſhaps-weed, 

Black Henbane, \, 
Ditto, Matfellon,, 
St. Bryane, 
St. Fern, 
Blaod-wort, 

AayJ3 


Brook. 
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Brook-lime, 
Broad-leaved Rag-/ 
weed, 
Branched Bur Reed, 
Broad Plantain, 
Broom, 
Bugle, 
Branched uus, 
Bugloſs, 
Bugloſs Cowflips, 
Beter Bure, 
Borage, 
Butcher's Broom, 
Calamint, 
Calamus Aromaticus, 
Cats-tail, . 
Cats-tail Grafs, 
Cammock, 
Centory, 
Celandine, 
Cinquefoil, 
Clowns Woundwort, 
Cocks-foot Graſs, 
Cotton Graſs, 


Cotton Groundſell, 
Corn Scabious, 
Corn Marigold, 
Crowſoot T reefoil, 


Creeping Mouſe-ear 


Comfry, Fa 
\ Cockle, En 
Crowfoot, Ey 
Croſs- wort, Fe: 
| Creeping Iron-wort, MW Fc: 


Coltsfoot, 


Columbines, 
Cowlſlips, 


John's-wor 
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Farth-nutt, ' © Golden Mouſe-ear, 
Engliſh Coraline, Goole-foot, 
Eye-Bright, Great Water Dock, 
Feather-top Graſs, Golden Maiden: hair, 
Fern Graſs, Ground Moſs, 
Female Fools Stones, Ground Liver-wort, 
— Royal Saty- Grafs Wracke, 
rion. Glaſs-wort, 
Field Muſtard, Great Wild Thyme, 
Flowering Sea - Plan- Great Gromel, 
tin, Great Chickweed, 
Fine Chickweed, Great Daiſie, 
Female Pimpernel, Great Fig- wort, 
Fern Moſs, Great Matfellon, 
Flower Branched Great Knapweed, 
Moſs, | Great Bur Dock, 
Fluellen, Great Marſh Mari- 
Fox-glove, ' - . golds, 
Fennel, -*::l! Golden Saxifrage, 
Fumetory, - Ground Ivy, 
Female Fern, ' Gout-wort, or White 
Flat-headed Globe Af, | 
Thiſtle, Gooſe Graſs, 


Great Water Graſs, Hedge-hog Graſs, 
Great Fox-tail Graſs, Hairy Graſs, 
Hairy Wood Grafs, 
Hooded Matweed, 
Hair Blue Bells, 
Harts- 
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Harts- horn Plastain, Lady Tracis, 
Hedge Hyſop,, - Leſſer Spotted Fool 
Horchound, | Stones, 


— ——, ſtinking, Lady Smocks, Yay 
Hedge Nettle, Lambs Lettuce, C. 
Hounds-tongue, Looſe Strife, Hull 
Hearts Eaſe, Long Leated. Sen- Whit 
Hop Trefoil, 7 , gras | Hug 
Hart Trefoil, Eittle Silver Knapp- 

Herb Robert, weed, 

— Bennet,. Leſſer Burdock, 
Hemlock, Ladies Bedſttaw, cc 
Horſe- tail. white and yellow, 
Hawkweed, 13 ſorts, Lady Thiſtle, 

Harts- tongue, Matweed, | 

Hedge Chervil, Marſh Dogs Stouts, 

John's- wort, Male Fools Steges, 

Iron- wort. Male Noyal Satyrion, 
Kneed Grafs, . Marſh, Ditto 


Water Graſs, Mercury, Piet 
Knotty: Dogs Grafs, Mouſe- tail Plantain, 
Knotted Dandelion, Mauntain. Flax, or 
KnottedSheeps Sorrel, Mill- mauntain, 
Knett Graſs, 

Knotted- Parfley, E 
Kings Claver, or Me- 

llott, 
Lady Lace Grafs, 


Vonk's Rhubarb, 
Nettles, 3 Sorts 
Ok- moſa, 


Parl-Grafs, 
=P | 
Puſley-break-ftone, 


Paty-colour'd Horſe 
Mint, 

Primroſe, 

?owmans Spikenard, 

betwinkle, 

Polypod 


Ys 


Fickly- head Globe- Stitch- wort, 


Roſe Rib-wort, 

Red Campion, 

Ruſh Pink, 

River Chickweed, 

Rew- leaved Whitlow 

Graſs, 

Red Valerian, 

Red Archangel, 

Red Rattle, 

Red Yarrow, 

Small Hard Graſa, 
Small Fox-tail Graſs, 
— — Baſtard, Ditto, 


Spotted 
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Spotted Dogs-ftnnes, Sampier, 
Small Wild Muſtard, - Small Gromel, 
Shepherds Purſe, 
Small, Ditto, 
Sea Orach, 
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Scorpion Grads, 
Sharp- pointed Dock 
Sorrel, 

Sheeps, Ditto, 
Smake-Weed, 

Small, Ditto, 


Sea Oak, or W 

Sea Thongs, — 

N Thrift, 

Sea Girdles, 

Sea Fennel, 

Sea Plamain, . 

Swines Creſſes, Wood Ruſty Grais, 

1 wort, White Hair Belb, 

* ge, White Coraline, 

— Spurge, White Daffedil, 
Spurflane, h Wild Garlick, 

Sea Penny - wort, Water Creſſes, 


Wan 
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2 Wild Paiſley, N 
Wild Nigella. 
Wormwood, 
White Maiden- hair, 
White Cotton Thiſ- 
Wolfe Claw Mog, 
5 r 7 Feet long. 
 - YdlowDaSoilil, © 
' Yellow Archangel, 
Yellow Fig-wort, . 
Yellow Water Lilly, 
Yellow Trefoil, and 
Tellow Cammock. 


P. As you have now given me a ſatiſ- 
Aory account of all the curioſities of 
de county, I ſhould be glad to hear 
dbat character the inhabitants of it for 

be generality bear. "HEL SEN 
T. The character of them, (both anti- 
= 2nd modern) I ſhall extract from an 
| accu 
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which bath been the cauſe of their f 
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went matching amongſt themſelves; ſoe 
s they are for the moſt parte in ſome 
kerees of conſanguinitic allied: yet are 
nt the bonds of affinitic and neighbour- 
kode ſoe ſtrong, as to tie them onlie te 
temſelves ; but their humanitie extendeth 
wen unto ftrangers, unto whom they are 
znerallic noted to bee verie kinde, and to 
kew them accordeing to their degrees 
both reſpects and courteſies; from the gen- 
ws, I will come to the merchant, who, 
mth fiſhermen, inhabite the maritime 
mes. The inland townes are inhabited 
yy tradeſmen, who, ſoe abound therein, 
tat they furniſh themſelves and their 


dine, and Eaſt-land afforde ; by reaſon 
« the great quantities of cloth made in 
te chieſe towne of Dorſetſhire, W arc- 
um, and other places of this countie. 

From the merchant, I will deſcend ts 
& commons, who are commonly copy- 
luder, and by their cuſtoms are, tied to 
tbe many ſervices unto their lords. Some 
« them are free-holders, whome we from 
ve Saxons (yemen) call yeomen : but thee 
ae the rich farmers, who are thoſe that 
Bb 
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REMARKS, 


REMARE I. 


T HIS county contains 34 hundreds, 
22 market-towns, 248 PI 
6 caftles, 23,000 houſes, and 
132,000 — 


REM. II. 


It now gives title of duke and earl, tho 
formerly that of earl only, to the family of 
Crankeld Sackville, 


Bb 2 Its 
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R E RI. III. 


Its church government is divided into fi. 
deanries, via. 


Deanries. 


Bridport, 
Dorcheſter, 
Whitchurch, 
P impern, 
Shaſton, - 
The archdeacon of Dorſet has the juriſdiAi bf 
of the whole dioceſe of Briſtol, in which ths 
county is entirely included, 


R E M. Iv. 


This county ſends twenty members to par- 
lament, whereof two are knights of the 
ſhice, and two fcr each of the following 


ons, Viz. 


Dorcheſter, > Wareham, 
Lime-Regis, Corſe Caſtle, 
Bridport, oo], 
Weymouth, Ard 
Melcomb- Regis, tesbury. 
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REM. V. 


„Dorcheſter is 97 computed, and 123 mea- 
kred miles from London. It was formerly 
the moſt conſiderable ſtation of the Romans 
n theſe parts. It bad two mints in the time 
i the Saxons, and a caſtle which was demo- 
led by the Danes; but after the Norman 
wqueſt, a new one was creed, of which 
te greateſt of the barons uſed to be yo- 
mort. 


REM. VL 


Here are three churches, a town-hall, a 
le- hall, and the county goal, with its cha- 
N Tis a common ſaying amongſt the 


With his wife Anne, 


ne By one Geoffery Van, 
And his maid Nan. 


is, however, in all probability, is not real 
u, but a vulgar error; for, from a large 
UL with all the marks of antiquity, dug up 
* ia a garden, about ſeventy years ago, 
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with the following inſcription, viz. Sigillur 
Galfridi de Ann, it is conjectured, and th; 
not without very juſt grounds, that the try 
founder was one Mr. Ann. 


-"n yy © ©Þ == 


REM. VIII. 


There are very few towns throughout th 
kingdom of England, that are either bette 
paved, or better built; and the proſpect of 
is very delightful. On Auguſt the 6th, in 

deed, 1613, a dreadful fire happened here 
- which conſumed two of its churehes, and a 
bout 300 houſes, the damage whereof 2 
mounted, as we are told, at a modeſt com 
putation, to no leſs than 20, ooo l. The 
church, however, and the houſes have bee 
all rebuilt long fince; but what is moſt wor 
thy of attention is this, namely, that there 
was not one fingle life loſt in that gener: 
calamity. The ſtreets are wide and cle. 
tbe inns there are large, and the markets anc 
fairs very well frequented. The toll of both 
is veſted in the corporation, who hold the ma 
nor of the borough at a fee-farm rent iron 
the crown. King ſames I. empowered then 
to make choice of their own recorder; 


and by a charter granted them from Eiag 
Charles 


— 


82 
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Charles I. they have a mayor, two bailifts, 
fix alder men, and fix capital burgeſſes; be- 
fides whom there is a governor annually 
choſe by twenty-four common- council men, 
whoſe principal employ ment conſiſts in look- 
ing aſter the trade of the town; here are 
likewiſe a free-ſchool and three Ane- ost : 
and the aſſizes and quarter-ſeflions; as alſo 
the eleCtions for the knights of the ſhire are 
held here. 


R E M. VIII. 


The Roman Ikening ſtreet, which enters 
this place by the north of Winterburn, at 
Weſt- gate, is evidently traced here; and the 
foundations of the Roman wall appear quite 
round the town; and notwithſtanding a 
ſtreet is built upon it on the eaſt-fide, and 
the ditch itſelf is filled up; yet tis called 
the wall to this day. The Romans had an 
amphitheatre near it, which is now called 
Mawmbury, and the Terraſs upon it is a 
doted place of rendezvous, as there is a fine 
proſpect thereon, not only of the town, but 
of all the adjacent country. It was one of 
the winter ſtations of the Roman legions; 
ad many Roman coins have been dug up 

3 
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here, particylarly king Dor's money, com- 
monly called here Dorn money. 

R E M. IX. 
_ This town is nated for its excellent beer 
and cakes, and it uſed formerly to ſend large 
quantities of malt to Briftek It has bf, 
however, in a great meaſure its manufacture 
of broad- cloth, and its ſerge-trade, for which 
ie was once peculiarly famous. Their ſheep 
are at preſent the beſt and moſt advantageous 
commodity they have to boaſt of; for we 
are credibly informed, that no leſe than 
600,000 of them are fed within ſix mile 
round the town. The downs there adound 
with thyme and other aromatic herbage, 
which is ſo nouriſhing, that their ewes, for 
the generality, bring two lambs; for which 
reaſon they are bought up by all the farmer 
of the eaſtern part of England, who carry 
them to Bedfordſhire, Bucks, Oxfordſhire, 
and to Kent and Surry ; and even Banſtead- 
downs, fo famous for good mutton, are fop 
plied from hence. 
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RE M. X. 


This town, ever ſince the reign of king 
Charles I. has given title of marquis to the 
takes of Kingfton ; tho” once it gave that 
ef countels, for her life only, to Mrs. Ca- 
therine Sedley, fo created by king James II. 
who had ſo great a regard for her, a3 to make 
ler his miſtreſs. | 


REM. XI. 


This town has ſcnt members to parliament 


ver ſince the original demand of |burgeſſes, 
a the reign of king Edward I. 


REM. XIL 


Its markets are on Wednefdays and Fri- 
an; and its five fairs on the days follow- 
og, viz. February 2, May 2, Trinity-Mon- 
ay, June 24, and July 5. The three aft 
ve peculiarly ſet apart for the ſale of their 
deep; and on theſe days the town is thronged 
vith ſtrangers, who reſort thitker from all 
fats on that occaſion. 
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REM. XHL 

Judge Jefferys, after the rout at Sed 
more, near Bridgewater, in the year 168; 
held that bloody affize here, which is 1 
ver to be forgotten; for ſeveral hundred 
were condemn'd by the lump, and ſent} 
eart-loads to Lymes, Taunton, &c. to be 
hang d, drawn, and quartef d; and at tl 
fame time, one John Tutchin, who 
the obſervator in the reign of queen Ant 
was femtenc'd to be Wit once w year thro 
every market-town in the county 3 90 
which he petitioned that mercileſs judy 
to be hang'd ; the novelty whereof induce 
him to ſend him firſt a reprieve, and 


London. It formerly — to Se 
doru- abbey, but was annexed to the c 
nn te 
it the Game — 
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nd indeed as London itfelf, with a court 
of huſtings; and freedom from all toll, 
btage, &c. which were confirmed by Ed- 
md II. and III. by king James I. Charles 
'RE M. XV. 

The corporation conſiſts of a mayor 
ho is. juſtice of peace during bis mayos- 
ty, and the yeac after, and in the third 
jar both. mayor and coroner) a recorder, 
teen capital burgeſſes, and a town-clerk, 
u the town lies on the declivity of a hill, 
e houſes make a good ſhew one above an- 
ber, and ſome of them are built with 
bec-ſtone, and covered with blue flate. 


R E M. XVI. 
i had formerly a very flouriſhing trade 
d France, Spain, the Streights, New ſound- 
ind, and the Weſt-Indics, during which 
ime the cuſtoms ſome years amounted to 
<5 leſs than 16,000 l. The merchants here 
kre lately begun to trade in the pilchard- 
. | 


eo 


* 


This 
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R E M. XVII. 

This place is noted for the landing 
the duke of Monmouth on the 11th « 
June 1685, with only 100 men, brovet 
over in a man of war of thirty guns only 
and two other ſmall veſſels, with arms in 
deed for 4000 men; but as he was de 
feated, a great number of his party 
executed here, and their lirabs hung up it 
the moſt conſpicuous parts of the town 
a terror to evil-doers, 


REM. XVIII. 

Its lifts of members of parliament 00 
mences the twenty third of Edward J. 1: 
the year 774, the Saxon king Rinn 
gave land hereabouts to the church « 
Sherborn for the boiling of falt there to is 
ply its neceſſaries. 


REM. XIX. 


Its market is on Fridays only; but 
has the four following fairs, viz. Febru: 
2, and 24, May 2, and September 21. 


J 


— — m the time of 
EEE TSS 
'by+king Henry” III. by 
ſidports wits leaſed" to the "inhabi- 
. in fee-farm, for a ſmall quit-fent 
, the Exchequer, collected by their bai- 
— — which i 
bee at this day by I l who, 
wier the King, are lords of all, the Bo- 
e e 


It was incorporated by king Henry 
ed afterwards by queen Elizabeth 


tz James I. by whoſe charter two Bai- 
Row be annually elected out of 


and 
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RE RM. XXII. 
The quarter - ſeſſions for the county are 
held in the town - hall once a year. Its m 
ket is on Saturdays only; but its fairs are 
on Lady-day, Holy Thurſday, and Michar 
mas-day, | bet 


ES FFI FTI © 


R E M. XXIIL 


| Weymouth is 104 computed, and 132 
meaſured miles from London. It is ſituated 
on the river Wey, from whence it derive 
its name, which falling into the ſea here, di- 
vides this town from Melcomb-Regis. Con- 
ſidering the low ſituation of Weymouth, 
and its lying ſo near the fea, it is a clean, 
and an agreeable town enotgh. Here is 
| cuſtom-houic and a good quay, 


R E M. XXIV. 


The merchants drove a very confideradle 
trade formerly from this port to France, 
Spain, Portugal, and the Weſt-Indies ; but 
it has ſince varied its channel, and the bigh 
duties on French goods have ſpoiled it in this 


aad all other on the ſouth coaſt « 
2 2 | England 


; | * 
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England ; where, however, a very bad one 
prevails, which is a clandeſtine one, and car- 
ried on at the expence of the king and the 
fir merchant, The Newfoundland trade 
notwithſtanding thrives here, and twenty 
ſhips are fitted out for it in ſome ſeaſons. 
The wine trade is here alſo very confidera- 
be; and they have a large correſpondence 
win the country, for the conſumption of 
their returns. ; 


RE M. XXV, _ | 

This place firſt ſent members to parliament 
n the- twelfth of Edward IH. after which, 
- till united with Melcombe, it made but one 
WY veturn, vie. the nineteenth of Edward IF 
„ |t gives title of viſcount to the family of 
Thynne, at Longleat in Wiltſhire, 


R E M. XXVI 


This town and Melcombe make only one 
corporation-and borough, with the exorbitant 

privilege of ebufing as many repreſentatives 
s the great metropolis of the kingdom; and 
every voter has privilege (as in London) to 
poll for four perſons, who, when they are 
choſen, are returned in two indentures ; the 
1 Ce 2 two 
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lo + 7 7 78 1591 
ewo erf: according 


r of i votes, 
or their quaty, 5 Be FT 15 'of bur reels 
W ko of 7 and "the: "fs. "Others 55 
that of 'Meſfom gabe the refurning office; 
1 the} mayor, hd hay be be nothitdt d "but 4 
any part ö the börolig $ of Weymoith z 
Merompe, "2 wah, dle re "of the epo 
Li6n, "Which "coniifts of 4 ayor, Fetorder, 
tid bail,” twenty- four capital burgeſſe, 
and a number of aldermen uncertain, bi, 
cauſe once a_ mayor always an alderman, 
Some of the inhabitants go to Radipol 
church, which is a noted land, as well a 
ſea - mark, where they bury their dead. Their 
markets are kept every Tuefday and Friday; 
| 4 their fairs on the 16th, 17th, and 18 
of June. : 


R E M. XXVIL 


Melcombe-Regis is 206 computed, and 
132 meaſured miles from London. It is fi 
tuated at the mouth of the river Wey, b 
which it is parted from Weymouth. It ap 
' pears from its name, to have been antient) 
the king's demeſne, and from the records, 
have paid quit-rent to the crown all along 
after king Edward I. till it was * 


- 
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by the inhabitants, before they were united 
to Weymouth. It ſent members to parlia- 
ment in the reign of king Edward I. before 
Weymouth had that privilege and it flou- 
iſhed ſo greatly in the reign of Edward III. 
that it was appointed 2 ſtaple- town by act of 
pirliament. In the following reign, how- 
ever, the French burnt it, and it was by 
that means rendered fo deſolate a place, that 
the remaining inhabitants prayed, and ob- 
tained a diſcharge from the cuſtoms. On 
xccount of its quarrels with Weymouth, in 
the reign of king Henry VI. its privileges, 
ua port, were removed to Pool; but in that 
of queen Elizabeth, they were reſtored to it 
by act of parliament, which was confirmed 
n the next reign, on condition that Mel- 
tombe and Weymouth ſhould make but one 
corporation, and enjoy their privileges in 
common ; and to this was owing the flou- 
ſhing condition of both, In the two reigns 
iſt mentioned, a wooden bridge, with ſeven- 
ben arches, was built from hence to Wey- 
nouth, to which, as well as to its church, 
the thief contributors were certain citizens 
London; and upon its decay, it was re- 
built ſome years ago at the joint expence of 
beir repreſentatives, Sir Thomas Hardy, 
Ce 3 William 


William Hervey, John e and Reginal k 
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Marriot, N 
'R E Mt: Au VII. 
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; 3 is, s good tharket-place. a town 
hall, to which the members of the corpon 
tion of Weymouth come to attend publi 
buſineſs, : as the inhabitants in general. do i 
its church . public worlhip. n 1 


74 E M. XXIX. 


"The wid which deneraly goes dy the 
name of Weymouth, is ſaid to be the deft 
frequented in the county, and is defended b 
Sandfort and 3 caſtles; e dy king 
_— — : 


n E BI. Xxx, 


This town is reckoned bigger, | more mi 
ing 5nd populous than Weymouth ; they art 
both, however, as has been obſerved before 
but one corporation and borough, and the 
market days and fairy are ern the ſame. 


158 
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Warham, or Warebam is 90 computed, 
md 108 mealured miles" from London. It 
Hoſe, AS the inhabitants will have it, out of 
the ruins of Stowborough „on the other fide 
the fiver Frome. It was önce a Roman 


town, and, .reckoned the oldeſt, if not the 


largeſt in all the county, it having at that 
lime ſeventeen churches, though they are at 
preſent xp ced. to the” three following, viz, 
St, Maat "Trinity: ehwtch, and St. Ma- 
ty's, "Pemerly. a priory, the tower wheicof 
ls tan ornament of of the ww. 


«Sa 14 5 <> + « « 


Nea N 


'Þ had hetetofore a mint, with walls, abd 
a caſtle by the water- ſide, built by William 
the Conqueror, and before the retreat of the 


ea” from, ! a a noted harbour, 


n XXXII. 


| The royalty df this town was ook poor by 
ling James I. to one Thomas Emerſon; but 
iter ſeveral ales, it was aBove forty years 


0 purchaſed of the Plucknet's family, by” 


My Xt 


* 4 
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the late general Fele, who ſettled it in truſt 
for ever on the corporation for * out 
your chiliren YET. - 


n E M. XXXIV. 


The. corporation, by a charter of queen 
Ane conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, and 
town-clerk, fix capital burgeſſes, and twelve 
common: council- men their aſſiſtants. The 
mayor, by antient preſcription, is coroner 
of the iſles of Purbeck and Brankſey, as well 
as of his own town, and has been the ſu- 
preme magiſtrate here ever ſince Henry VI, 
By queen Anne's charter, the mayor, re- 
corder, and preceding mayor are conſtituted 
juſtices of the peace (the two firſt of the 
quorum) and RS to hold theis own 


felons. 


-——_ 


R E M. ; XXXV. | 
It has ſuffered ſo much by wars (accordi ing 
to Cambden) from the time of Henry II. and 
by fire, together with the loſs of its haven, 
robbed from it by the ſea, that tis almoſt 
quite run to tuin; and the ſoil, that was in 
the very heart of the town, produces great 
quantities of garliek. 
| Its 
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ut 200 1 5 
ible, however.” 4or the interment of b 
cus, the laſt of the Weit- Saxgn kings, du- 
ring the Heptafefty, and for that of St. Ed- 
ward the Martyr, who was trahflaced: Rom 
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0 n E b XXX VI. 


8 Methbets were Teturned to parliament for 
this: borough,” the thirrieth, thirty-third 
ind thirty-fifth of Edward I. 45k the fifth 
ind ſeventh of Edward II. but no more, 
till the ſecond of Edward III. and from 
therice to the reign of Edward IV. after 
which the rolls are wanting td queen Mary“ 8 
reign, from which they are continued, with. 
ſome ſmall defects, to this time. The mayor 
returns the members, who are choſen by the 
inhabitants | 8 80 I 50) _— have my rot. 
lot. 
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It has a On . on Satur- 


days, the toll wheteof belongs to the corpo- 
ration; and the three fairs following, viz, 


| 0 Ar 24 PPS, 31. 


2 * EN. XX. 


Corte ele (ſituate in the middle' of the 
"Ie of Purbeck) is 39 compuced, and 116 
meaſured miles from London. It derives its 
name from à caſtle,” which was ſuppoſed to 
"have been. built by king Edgar, who kept bis 
court in this place: and as it was a toyal de- 
meſne, great privileges were then granted 
thereto by that prince, and ſince by others 
of our monarchs. It has a large loſty church, 
which is à royal peculiar, exempt from all 
"epiſcopal juriſdiction or viſitation ; ; and has 2 
chapel of eaſe, about à mile off, belonging 
to it, called Kiogion Fhapel. 


* 77 


R E M. XL. 


Tt was a 3 by preſcription i but firſ 
incorporated by queen Elizabeth, and after- 


rds by king Charles II. with the ſtyle of NW 
5 mayor a 


«i 
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myor and barons, enjoying the * privi- 
kyes. as the cinque 3 and this in parti- 
ular, that the chief members, eſpecially 
hoſe who have been mayors, are called ba- 
pns. The mayor, and fo likewiſe is bis pre- 
kceſſor, is a juſtice of peace, can hold ſel- 
fons, chuſe coroners for life, counſellors, 
le- taſters, &c. which were privileges granted 
y king Charles I. as a reward for the noble 
lence that caſtle had made for him, 

Ro 4 4 XII. 4 
The lord of the manor * aan 
brd lieutenant of the iſle of Putbeck, has 
pwer to appoint all officers, to determine all 
ions by his bailiffe and deputies, has all 
hipwrecks in the iſle, and a freedom from 
he court of admiralty, This manor con- 
laved in the ' crown from the conqueſt till 
Uward VI. gave it, with other manors, to 
bs uncle, the duke of Somerſet, on whoſe 
Utainder it reverted to the crown ; but queen 
Eizabeth diſpoſed of it to Chrittopher Hat- 
on, Eſq; in whoſe family it continued till 
te reign of king Charles I. at which time 
twas fold to the lord chief juſtice Banks, 
No repaired the caſtle, and made —_ 

on 


fe 


* , *. 


25 weer 


* 
- 


A *13'3 9 
large. 
e 
marks, 
of ifs ately fort; > 
tuation off an high emne ce kes them 
viſible ar x Contderable Aer. Te appear 
chat boch ibis town, and e 
A 'to the intereſt of the 
for the privi 
1 
this was a precedent et green 
fame Kiivikes, for other ſmall.boroughs i 
Cornwall. Witthire, — ke. vb 
it has 1 


898908 


1b 2 R E M. XIII. 
Its market's ben engen Thurklay 2nd 
ies fairs are too only, viz. on May-day u. 
* . de a2 
35 12 * 3: 0 8 21 


, REM. XIII. 


" Purbeck, u ies = called an id. but 
mne 
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e 
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tat diſunites it from the continent. How- 
ger, as it is encompaſſed by the ſea on every 
fe, the weſt only excepted, where the Frome 
mer joins the Langford lake, tis thereby 
made a peninſula. *Tis about ten miles long 
Fwd fix over, and better inhabited than the 
n coaft generally is in this weſt part of the 
county. © 


R E M. XLIV. 

Its principal manufaQture is ſtockings Tt 
rs antiently a barony ; and in the reign of 
ling James I. gave the title of viſcount to 
John Villers, the elder brother of George 
wke of Buckingbam, that king's favourite; 
kt bis ſon dying without ifſue, the title be- 
ane extinct with him. 


R E M. XLV. 


Pool {fo called from its being ſurrounded, 
acept on the north, by Luxford lake) is 88 
amputed, and 110 meaſured miles from 
London, It was a borough in the reign of 
ing Edward II. In the reign of Edward III. 
t twice ſent members to parliament, but af - 
twards we find no returns for many years, 
D d till 


a CEL 


—— — Hon Rs — —— — —— — - 
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til Edward IV. When king Henry VI. dis- 
franchiſed the port of Melcombe, he transſer- 


red that privilege to this place, and gave the 
mayor leave to encloſe it with walls, which 
king Richard III. began at the haven. By the 
reſort of ſhips hither, for want of a ſufficient 
depth of water at Wareham, this is become 


veſt 


the moſt 'conſulctable town throughout the 1 
whole county. you 
| ele 

R. EM. XEVI. = 

. : 0 

The government of this town is by a Kc. 
mayor, (Who is always choſen out of the ¶ c. 
burgeiles on the Friday before St. Matthew's WW ever 


day) a recorder, aldermen, .a ſheriff, a co- 
royer, a town-clerk,- bailiffs, and cemmon- 
council-men... Its houſes. are but low, but 
moſt of them built with ſtone. Its church, 
which is a royal peculiar, whereof the cor- 
5 are patrons, is large indeed, but then 
*tis low and _ and above 200 yea!s 
old. 


. | H 
As this was antiently a hamlet of Canford, bouſ 
the manor was the king's demeſne. It has 5 


been granted by our monarchs to the F * 
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the Moncautes, earls of Salisbury, and other 


great families. The royalty, however, was 
| WI veſted by king Charles II. in Sir John Webb. 


R E M. XLVIII. 


By a charter of queen Elizabeth, no man 
can be made free of this town but by the 
election of the mayor, four aldermen, and 
twenty-four burgefles. That queen made it 
alſo a county of itſelf, and to have a ſheriff, 
xc. with the privilege of trying malefactors, 
ke. within'its-own juriſdiction. This, hows 
ever, the corporation does, by procuring a 
commiſfion from the crown; otherwiſe the 
judges would come hither in their circuit 
from Salisbury to Dorcheſter. The mayor 
is eſcheator, clerk of the market, and ad- 
miral within the juriſdiction. 


R E M. XLIX. 


Here are a cuſtom houſe and quar, a hand- 

ſome town houſe of ſtone, and a large ware- 

d, Pooſe called the town cellar for putting in mei- 
chants goods. Here are alms-houſes like wiſe, 
rſt erected in queen Elizabeth's time, by 
the donation of one Mr. Rogers, a wealthy 
Dd 2 citizen 
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citizen of London, and a good chari 
rr | ; 


of ! 


* ' 


Its weekly markets are on Mondays and l 
Thurſdays; the laſt of which was granted 10 
maz 


dy Henry VI. together with two fairs, viz. 
one on St. Philip and Jude, and the other off 4 
All Souls day, 1 ſeven days after each. 


REM, LT. 


Sbafton, or Shaftobury,, is fituate on a a kill 
in the poſt-road to Exeter, which has a prof- 
pedt into Wilts and - Somerſet, is 88 com- 
puted, and 103 meaſured miles from Lon- 


REM. LI. 

This town is ſuppoſed to have been built 
in the eighth century, and to have been en- 
larged by king Alfred. It had ten churchs 
deſides a famous monaſtery) in the Saxons 
time, but has now only four. King Edward 
the Confeſſor was buried here. It had three 


mints before the conqueſt, and in the * 


N 
* * 
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of king Henry VIII. was the fee of a ſulfra- 
gan biſhop. 


RE M. LI. 
„ Tt was incorporated by queen Elizabeth 
. and king Charles II. and is governed by a 


„ WW mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, bailiffs, 
nnd a common council. 


R E M. LIV. 


There are about 600 houſes in the town, 
and a great number of them are built with 
ſree · ſtone. Water was formerly fo ſcarce a 
commodity here, that the inhabitants were 
uſed to be ſupplied with it from Motcomb, 
in the liberty of Gillingham, on the backs 
of horſes. As the wells there, from whence 
ſuch ſupply of water, as abovementioned, was 
drawn, lay in a manor belonging to the late 
Edward Nicholas, Eſq; the mayor and bur- 
keſſes of Shafton, uſed (by way of acknow- 
kdement) to dreſs up a prize-beſom (as they 
call it) not unlike a May-garland, with pea- 
cocks feathers, and plate borrowed of the 
wghbouring gentry, and carry it to an ad- 
ceat green, about half a mile below the 

Dd 3 hill, 


k 83 
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bill, and preſent it to the lord of the manor, 
together with a raw calve's head, and a pair 
of gloves, which were received by the ſtew. 
ard, diſtributing at the fame time twelve 


penny Joaves among the people, and three 


dozen of beer. After the ceremony was o- 
ver, the prize-beſom was reſtored to the 
mayor, and carried back'to the town by one 
of his officers, with great ſolemnity. This 
inconvenience, however, of fetching water 
at ſuch a diſtance was in fome meaſure re- 
medied, and the town was more commodi- 
ouſly furniſhed therewith, in the year 1718, 
at the expence of William Benſon, Eſq; then 
one of its members in parliament, and ſince 
auditor of the impreſts, by means of engines, 
which raiſed the water above 300 feet per- 
pendicular, and conveyed i it to a large ciſtern 
or reſervoir, in-the middle of the town, from 
the diſtance of two miles, But even this is 
at prefent laid afide, and the inhabitants have 
dug ſeveral pits at their doors, in which they 
preſerve their rain-water ; and the poor get 
their living to this day, by fetching it in 
pails, or on horſes, 


This 
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ir R E M. LV. 

This place gave the title of earl in the 
reign of king Charles II. to Sir Anthony 
„ Wl afbley Cooper, whom he at the ſame time 
ende lord high chancellor, whoſe poſterity 
ſtill enjoy it. | | 


R E M. LVI. 


er | 
e This borough has returned members from 
-cberery beginning of parliaments to this time; 
„, WH faving a defect in the reigns of king Hen» 
ry VII. and VIII. and Edward VI. ; 


R E M. LVIE 


Its market is on Saturdays; and it has 
three fairs, viz. the Saturday preceding Palm- 
Sunday, Midſummer-daj, and vt. Martin's. 


R E M. LVIII. 


The other towns of moſt note, which are 
not parliamentary, are theſe that jollow, 
vz. 


Blandford, Sherborn, and 
Winburn, Portland. 


Blandford 
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hill, and preſent it to the lord of the manor, 
together with a raw calve's head, and a pair 
of gloves, which were received by the ſtew- 
ard, diſtributing at the ſame time twelve 


penny loaves among the people, and three. 


dozen of beer. After the ceremony was 0- 
ver, the prize-beſom was reſtored to the 
mayor, and carried back to the town by one 
of his officers, with great ſolemnity, This 
inconvenience, however, of fetching water 
at ſuch a diſtance was in ſome meaſure re- 
medied, and the town was more commodi- 
ouſly furniſhed therewith, in the year 1718, 
at the expence of William Benſon, Eſq; then 
one of its members in parliament, and fince 
auditor of the impreſts, by means of engines, 
which raiſed the water above 300 feet per- 
pendicular, and conveyed it to a large ciſtern 


or reſervoir, in the middle of the town, from 


the diſtance of two miles. But even this is 
at preſent laid aſide, and the inhabitants have 
dug ſeveral pits at their doors, in which they 
preſerve their rain- water; and the poor get 
their living to this day, by fetching it in 
pails, or on horſes. 


This 
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R E M. LV. 


This place gave the title of earl in the 
reign of king Charles II. to Sir Anthony 
Aſhley Cooper, whom he at the ſame time 
made lord high chancellor, whoſe poſterity 
{till enjoy it. 


R E M. LVI. 


This borough has returned members from 
the very beginning of parliaments to this time; 


ſaving a defect in the reigns of king Hen» 
ry VIE. and VIII. and Edward VE, 


R E M. LVII. 


Its market is on Saturdays; and uit has 
three fairs, viz. the Saturday preceding Palm- 
Sunday, Midſummer day, and St. Martin's. 


R E M. LVIII. 


The other towns of moſt note, which are 
not parliamentary, are theſe that jollow, 
VIZ, 


Blandford, 
Winburn, 


Sherborn, 
Portland. 


and 


Blandford 
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R E M. LIX. 


Blandford, which is an antient, and at 
preſent a large flouriſhing borough, with a 
bridge over the Stour, in the coach-road to 
Exeter, is 85 computed, and 107 meaſured 
miles from London. 


REM. LX. 


Tt gives name to one of the five diviſions 
of the county, and is governed by two bai- 


liffs, choſe annually out of the aldermen or || 


capital burgeſſes. It has been twice burnt 
down by accident. Firſt, in the reign ot 
queen Elizabeth, but was ſoon, rebuilt; and 
the the laſt time on June 4, 1731, when the 
fire was ſo quick, that few of the people ſaved 
any of their effects; and the ſmall-pox be- 
ng rife here, at the ſame time, many of the 
ſick were carried from the flames into the 
fields, and died there. The town, however, has 
ſince been rebuilt in a more beautiful manner, 


R E M. LXI. 


Its principal manufacture formerly was 


band-firings, and afterwards ſtraw- hats and 
bone- 


bon 
give 
bor 
mer 
dow 
the 


fair 


* 
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bone · lace; but at preſent malt and cloth. It 
gives title of marquis to the duke of Marl- 
borough, and is frequented by many gentle- 
men, whoſe ſeats ate ſituate on the adjacent 
downs. It ſent members to parliament in 
the reigns of Edward I. and Edward III. but 
not ſince. The quarter- ſeſſions ſor the coun- 
ty is held here once a year. 


"PF 


R E M. LXII. 


Its market is on Stands; and its two 
fairs on February 24 and June 29. 


REM. LXIII, | 
At a ſmall diſtance from this town is 
Blandford St. Mary's, which is the manor 
and feat of Mr. Pitt, a deſcendant of gover- 
nor Pitt, who was called Diamond Pitt, 1 
dorn there, 


BM: : IX, 


Winburn, otherwiſe called Wimborn- 
minſter, is 82 computed, and 98 meaſured 
miles from London, and ſtands between the 
rivers Stour and Allen, which abound with 
hih, It was one of the Roman ſtations, and 

had 
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had the name of minſter from its monaſtery, 
wherein the weſt Saxon king Ethelred (bro- 


ther to king Alfred) was interred, who was Bet 

Alain by the Danes in the year 872. Thel bere 
monaſtery, however, was afterwards chanced nd ut 
into a collegiate church, and new-built, {1'9'<! 
The choir here is the only one in the coun- {M'""" * 
try; and to it belong four ſinging- men, fx world 
finging- boys, and an organiſt. The church 

is a noble edifice,. about 180 feet in length, 

built cathedral wiſe, with a fine tower in the Trs 
middle, whereon flood a ſpire (taller, as ſome Mars 
ſay, than that of Salisbury) which in the HM 
laſt century fell down, and another tower I 
at the weſt end. The two towers are (each Miel y. 


of them) ninety feet high. 
R E M. LXV. 


A very fine free-ſchool was founded here 
by Margaret, counteſs of Richmond, mother 
to Henry VII. the ſtipend of which queen 
Elizabeth augmented, and annexed it to the 
foundation. Tis a very populous, but poot 

place, and its ſupport is the knitting of ſtock- 


ings. 


Between 


RE M. LXVI. 
Between W and Cranbgrn 


as 
he Miere is a wood, called Harley; from which, 
ed nd theſe two towns, ariſeth the following 


jroverb, viz. when Harley is hareleſs, Cran- 
born whoreleſs, and Wimborn poorleſs, the 
yorld will be at an end”. 


R E M. LXVI.. 


Its market is on Fridays; and it has three 
irs, viz. on Good-Friday, June 29, and 
ptember 3. On Good- Friday begins a cat- 
le-market, which laſts ſeven weeks ſucceſ- 
bely. 


R E M. LXVIIL 


Sherborn, which is 100 computed, and 
ud meaſured miles from London, is an an- 
lent town in the coach and poſt-road to Ex- 
er, very large, and very much frequented. - 
t is divided by the river Parret into two 
arts; one called Sherborn, and the other, the 
ſtle- town, in which latter are a church and 
market. 


8 The 
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REM. LXIX. 


The ſee of a biſhop was fixed here in the 
yeaW704, by Ina, king of the Weſt Saxons, 
in which there ſat twenty-five biſhops ſuc- 
ceſſively, till the eleventh century, when, 
after being united with the biſhoprick of Sun- 
ning, it was removed to Sarum ; whereupon 
this county was made a part of that dioceſe, 
till king Henry VIII. erefted a new ſee at 
Briſtol, to whoſe dioceſe it has belonged ever 
ſince, Soon after the tranſlation of the ſee, 
the cathedral was converted into an abbey ; 
the church whereof, which is a moſt magni- 
ficent ſtructure both within and without, 
being the beſt in the whole county, and fo 
much valued by the inhabitants at the refor- 
mation, that it is ſaid, they bought it, and 
pulled down three churches and four chapels 
about the town, in order to preſerve it. In 
a quarrel that happened formerly between the 
tradeſmen and Monks, a great part of it was 
burnt, which the former..were obliged to 
repair. At the entrance of it lie Ethelbald 
and Ethelbert, two of our Saxon king's; 
and in one of its iſles is a ſumptuous monu- 


ment of on Digby, earl of Briſtol _— 
di 
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died in 1698) whlch is reported to have coſt 
15001. In the tower are ſix bells, ſo big, 


that they require near twenty men to ring 
them. 


RE M. LXX. 


This town was once the retiring place of 
William the Conqueror, and it belonged to 
ſome of his ſucceſſors for ſeveral centuries. 
Roger, the third biſhop of Salisbury, built a 
caſtle here, in that part, ever ſince, called 
Caſtle town; but king Stephen, incenſed at 
the biſhop's pride, ſeized it; and his ſucceſ- 
ſors kept it till the year 1350, when it was 
recovered from the crown by Robert Wy- 
vil, a biſhop of more courage than learning. 


0 This was the firſt caſtle that was formally 
, beſieged in the civil wars, and the laſt that 
f held out for the king. 

$ 

0 R E M. LXX]I, 


This town gave title of baron to John 
Digby, earl of Briſtol, ſo created in the 
reign of king James J. 


Ne 9. 
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R E M. LXXII. 


The number of the inhabitants are com- 
puted to be at leaſt 20, ooo ſouls, by which 
it appears to be more populous than any other 
town in the whole county. They had for- 
merly a very good trade in the medley cloth, 
ut now buttons, bone-Jace, and moſt ſorts 
| of haberdaſhery wares, are their principal ma- 


. . * wit 
nufactures; with which they ſupply all the * 
weſtern parts of the kingdom. Au 


R E M. LXXIII. 


Here is a fiee ſchool, founded by king Ed- 
ward VI. and a fine alms-houſe, by Richard 
Beauchamp, biſhop of Salisbury; and in the 
neighbourhood there are ſeveral very fine I ge! 
country: ſeats. | fin 


— 


R E M. LXXIV, 


| - Though it never had repreſentatives in T 
parliament ;-yet it ſent William Turpin and Pa 
two deputics to a council at Weſtminſter, in ¶ pe 
- the eleventh year of the reign of king Ed- Em 
ward III. And it will ever be famous for Wil the 
the prince of Orange's being met here by 
| prince 
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prince George of Denmark, the dukes of 
Ormond, Grafton, Marlborough and many 
others of the prime nobility, on their deſert- 
ing king James II. at Salisbury, and thereby 
reſtoring the conſtitution of Great Britain 
without blood-ſhed, 


REM. LXXV. 


Its markets, which are plentifully ſupplied 
with all neceſſaries, are kept on Tueſdays 
and Saturdays; and its three fairs on July 7, 
Auguſt 16, and September 21, 


R E M. LXXVI. 


Portland, a peninſula oppoſite to Wey- 
mouth, was formerly an iſland ; but is now 
joined (as it were) to the continent, by that 
ſtelf of ſand called Cheſil-bank, and pet is 
141] called an iſland. | 


R E M. LXXVII. 


It ſuffered very much heretofore from the 
Danes. Edward the Confeſſor, to ft ew kis 
repentance for having accuſed his motl.cr 
Emma * wrongfully of Incontinency with 
the biſhop of Wincheſter gave the whole of 

Ee 2 it, 


1 
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it, and its revenues, to that cathedral; which 
was poſſeſſed thereof till the reign of king 
Edward I, when Gilbert de Clare, earl of 
Hertford and Glouceſter gave other lands to 
the church in exchange for it; through 
whoſe heirs it came to the crown, 


R E M. LXXVIII. 


In the year 1632, it firſt gave title of ear] 
to the Weſtons; as it did in the reign of 
king William III. to the Bentincks, a Dutch 
family, who, in the late reign, were ad- 
vanced to the dignity of dukes of Portland, 
This town is thought worthy of a governor, 
who, for the generality, is a perſon of high 
extraction, 


R E M. LXXIX. 


The principal ſeats in this county are the 


twelve following, viz. 

I. Eaſtberry, fix miles from Shaſtsbury, 
in the pariſh of Gunfield, alias Gunville, be- 
tween Blandford and Cranborn chace, the 


water, nephew to George Doddington, Eſq; 


the reigns of king William and queen _—_ 
| a an 


ſeat of Mr. Doddington, member for Bridge - 


who was one of the lords of the admiralty in 
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and leſt this gentleman, (then George Bubb, 
Efq; his late majeſty's envoy in Spain) a very 
great eſtate, with an injunction to finiſh thi. 
ſeat, and to take his name and arms by act 
of parliament, as he has done. The houſe, 
which is one of the largeſt and moſt mag- 
niſicent in England (the architect Sir John 
Vanbrugh) looks with its offices, at a di- 
ſtance like a little pariſh; and its gardens 
and park are eight miles in circumference. 

2. The earl of Shaſtsbury's, at Winburn 
St. Giles. 

3. Mr. Portman Sey mour's, at Breinſton, 
near Blandford, 

4. Mr. Brown's, at Frampton, near Dor- 
cheſter, | 

5. The earl of Salisbury's at Cramburn- 
houſe. 

6. Earl Powlet's at Buckland, ſeven miles 
from Dorcheſter. 

7. Lord Walpole's, at Puddleton, on the 
tiver Piddle, near Beer. 

8. Lord Digby's, at Sherborn-caſtle, 

9. Mr. Strangeway's, at Melbury, 

10. Mr. Wild's, at Lulworth- caſtle near 
Dorcheſter, much admired by king Charles 
the ſecond, 

Ee 3 11. The 
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11. The duke of Bolton's, at Hook-caſile, 
ninety miles from thence, | 

12. Kingſton- hall, not far from Winburn- 
minſter, the ſeat of Mr. Banks, which has 
been valued at 10, ooo J. only the manſion- 
houſe. 
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BETWEEN 


TUTOR ad PUFIL 


PuPIL, 


Y what name or title were the an- 
tient inhabitants of this county known 


and diſtinguiſhed ? 


Turos.\ 


As the natives of Cornwall and Devon- 
ſhire were ſtiled by the Romans, in former 


— 
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ages, 
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ages, Dunmonii, and thoſe who reſided at 
the ſame time in Dorſet were called both by 
them and the Greeks Durotroges (as we 
have hinted before in one of our former dia- 
logues) ſo the antient inhabitants of Somer- 
ſetſhire were known and diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Belgæ, a people of Gaul. 

P. From whence did they derive that ap- 
pellation, and when did they firſt come over 
into Britain ? 

T. Though it be not perfectly clear from 
whence that appellation came; yet Mr, 
Camden is inclined to ſavour the opinion of 
thoſe who derive it from the old Gauliſh lan- 
guage, which our Welch (in a great mea- 
ſure) preſerve entire, and who aſſure us, that 
the term Belgæ owes its original to the epi- 
thet Pel, the fignification whereof is very 
remote, | 

P. As that derivation appears to me, at 
preſent, ſomewhat obſcure and far-fetched, 
J hope I ſhall not be deemed troubleſome or 
' Impertinent in deſiring a farther explica- 
tion. 

T. Your freedom in asking any informa- 
tion that I can give you, will never give the 
leaſt offence. The epithet, however, will 


appear juſt and obvious enough, when you 
| are 
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are aſſured, beyond all contradiction, that 
the Belgz were the moſt remote people in 
all Gaul, and at the greateſt diſtance from 
the Roman provinces, not only with re- 
ſpect to their fituation, but in point of 
humanity and good manners. 

P. I thank you Sir, I am fully con- 
vinc'd of the reaſon that you have given 
me for their ancient name; but why, 
pray, are the preſent iuhabitants of this 
place, called the natives ot Somerſet ? 

T. Some hiſtorians are of opinion, that 
the county bears the title or appellation, 
on account of the air in thoſe parts be- 
ing remarkably mild and gentle, and, as 
it were, a ſummer air; in which ſenſe the 

Britons, at this very day diſtinguiſh it 
by the name of Gladerhaf, which bears 
exactly the ſame ſignification with our 
Engliſh term laſt mentioned. Others, 
however, and Camden in particular pe- 
remptorily aſſert, that it derives its pre- 
lent title from Somerton, which was for- 
merly the principal, and moſt noted town 
throughout the whole county; and he 
grounds' his affirmation on this, that one 


Aller, a very ancient and credible hiſto- 
| rian 
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Tian calls it Somertun, wherever he has 
the leaſt occaſion to make mention of the 
place. 


P. What is this county peculiarly re- 
markable for? 

T. Not only for its being very exten- 
five and very populous, but ſor its profu- 
ſion of all the conveniencies of life. 

P. As the ſoil of it, by conſequence, 
muſt be very rich, pray how is it prin- 
cipally employed? 

T. In grain and paſturage. 

P. Are there any harbours of note in 
this county ? 

T. Yes, ſeveral ; and thoſe likewiſe ny 
commodious ones. 

P. Which are the principal? 

T. On the Severrir ſea, thoſe of Min- 
| head, and Watchet; Camden, indeed, 
mentions Watchet and Portlock only as 
the two principal; but the Jatter, at pre- 
ſent, whatever it might be formerly, 1s 
inconſiderable. 

P. Give me ſome account then, in the 
firſt place of Minhead harbour. | 

T. »Tis one of the moſt frequented paſ- 
ſages to the kingdom of Ireland; and of 


late years is greatly improved by the catch- 
ing 
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ing of herring, which about Michaelmas 
come up the Severn in prodigious ſhoals; 
and when they are once caught and cured, 
they are ſent from this town to ſeveral 
markets up the Mediterranean, and turn 
out to a very great account. And as a 
farther teſtimony of the importance of this 
harbour, a ſtatute was made in the reign 
of king William III, for the recovering, 
ſecuring and keeping it in repair, for the 
benefit and ſupport of the navigation and 
trade of this kingdom, 


P. What account can you give me of 
Watchet- Port ? | 

T. It is but a little port at preſent, and 
has only ſeven or eight veſlels belonging to 
it, Which either trade in coals, or a& as 
coaſters to Briſtol, where they ſupply the 
glaſs-houſes with the aſhes of ſea- weed, of 
which abundance is burnt here ſor that 
particular purpoſe, Great quantities of ala- 
baſter which fall down the cliffs here by 
the waſh of the ſea, are ſent from hence 
likewiſe to that city, The inhabitants, 
moreover, fetch vaſt heaps of pebble from 
the coaſt, and burn it into lime for dreſ- 
ling their lands; but principally for build- 


ing; no cement being more durable for 


maſonry 


— 
_ _ — 
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maſonry that is to lie under water, where ta 
it grows as hard as marble, and is gene- 0 
rally known and diſtinguiſhed by the appel- be 
lation of terraſs. * 


P. Is there any thing worthy of notice th 
to be met with on the rocks and peb- } 
bles which are waſh'd by the Severn ? 

T. Yes; near old Cleve, which lies be- _ 
tween Dunſter and Watchet, there are 
great quantities found of the Lichen Ma- 
rinus, or ſea-liverwort, commonly called La- 
ver, which the inhabitants gather, when 
the tide is out; and when they have 
cleanſed and pickled it, ſend it to divers 
markets at a great diſtance, 

P. What are the qualities that ſo highly 
recommend it ? 

Tis not only very agreeable to the taſte 
and very nouriſhing ; but a very valuable 
anti-ſcorbutic likewiſe, and of excellent uſe 
by way of diet and medicine, 

P. What is remarkable in regard to that 
ridge of hills which ſtand near Nettlecomb, 
and are known by the name of Eaſt- quan- 
tock-head ? 

T. That they turn through a rich 
country ſouthward as .far as the Vale called 


_ Taunton-Dean, and afford a proſpect ex- 
tremely 
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tremely delightful to the eye, by reaſon 
of its great variety of fea and land, of 
barrenneſs and fertility, to the greateſt ex- 
tent every way, of any other hills, perhaps, 
throughout the whole kingdom. 

P. What is moſt obſervable at Start-point? 

T. T wo of the largeſt rivers in the whole 
county meet there, and empty themſelves at 
one mouth, called by Ptolemy, the Æſtuary of 
Uzella. | 

P. From whence did he give it that parti- 
cular denomination ? 

T. From the river Ivell, which leaves that 
name before it reaches ſo far. 

P. Where is its ſource or fountain-head ? 

T. In the county of Dorſet, and on its 
firſt coming into the county, we are now 
ſpeaking of, it gives name to a well fre- 
quented market-town called Evill, or Veo- 
vil, 

P. What is there peculiarly remarkable at 
Camalet, or Camel ? 

T. A ſteep mountain of a very difficult 
aſcent, on the ſummit whereof is an area of 
twenty acres at leaſt, if not more, The pre- 
cipices here are, doubtleſs, great wonders of 
nature, 5 


Nun. X. Ff P. What 


— 
— 
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P. What is there obſervable at Eaſt Che- 
nock ? | 

T. A ſalt fpring, notwithſtanding it is a- 
bove twenty miles diſtant from the ſea: and 
Dr. Highmore has aſſured the public, that 
from one wine quart only of it, he procured 
by evaporation, fourſcore grains of ſalt. 

P. What is peculiarly remarkable at Taun- 
ton? 

T. That the town and all the country 
round about it, is beautified with green mea- 
dows, and abounds in delightful orchards and 
gardens, which charm the eyes of every be- 
holder. x 

p. What do the inhabitants of Taunton- 
Dean, or the vale of Taunton, ſay of that 
ſpot of theirs, which is about thirty miles in 


' circumference ? 


T. That it needs no manure for the im- 
provement of it; for with the ſun and ſoil 


alone, it is ſufficiently fertile. 
P. What is peculiarly remarkable at So- 


merton? 


T. An adjacent moor, of 20, ooo acres of 
fine paſture ground, for the grazing of cattle 
gratis, by ſuch of the inhabitants as have a 


right of common, 
P, What 


lat 
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P. What is the principal ſupport of that 


town at preſent ? 


T. Its markets and fairs for cattle; for to 
them the butchers reſort from Briſtol, Bath, 
Wells, Frome, Salisbury, Dorcheſter, and 
even from Wincheſter. | 

P. Were not the antient water-courſes of 
the above-mentioned moor, by being cloſe 
ſhut up, prejudicial, in ſome meaſure, to the 
inhabitants of the parts adjacent? 

T. Yes; and for that reaſon there was a 
ſtatute, made in the tenth year of the reign 
of king William III. for opening them, and 
making new ones, in order to render them, 
not only more healthful, but more advan- 
tageous, | 

P. What is peculiarly remarkable at Bridg- 
water? 

T. Notwithſtanding this town ſtands at 
about twelve miles diſtance from the Start- 
point, where the ri ver Parret empties its wa- 
ters into the Briſtol channel; yet from thence 
a ſpring - tide flows twenty-two feet at leaſt at 
the quay, and comes in with ſuch an impe- 
tuous torrent, and ſuch an aſtoniſhing noiſe, 
that 'tis called the Raging Boar. Ships of 
200 ton frequently come up to its quay ; by 
which conveniencies for navigation, the in- 

Ff 2 habitants 
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habitants carry on a pretty good coaſt trade 1 
to Briſtol, to Wales for coals, and for ſlate p 
to Cornwall, &c. for which purpoſe, twenty 

coal ſhips at leaſt are conſtantly employed. 


P. Is not the receipt of the cuſtoms here A 
conſiderably high ? 
T. Yes; it amounts to about $001. per * 
annum. ot 
P. Do the merchants there carry on any th 
conſiderable trade abroad ? pr 
T. Yes; but principally to Portugal and of 
Newfoundland, to 
P. What commodity in particular is 
brought to this town in large quantities from to 
Ireland ? ſw 
T. Wool. na 
P. Do they carry on any conſiderable re- fat 
tale trade in this town ? 
T. Yes; they deal largely in corn, cattle, fro 
hogs and ſheep ; and ſcarce any market town rea 
throughout the whole kingdom of England yo 
is better ſupplied with the beſt of cheeſe. thi 
P. Are not all proviſions in general here oth 
extreamly cheap ? | F 
T. Yes; and in ſo remarkable a manner, 1 4 
that this fertile ſpot may, with propriety e- yar 
nough, be termed a Paradiſe for Epicures. bee 


P, What 
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P. What are the particular commodities 
which the inhabitants of Bruiton, or Bruton 
principally trade in? 

T. Serges, ſtockings and malting. 

P. What is there peculiarly remarkable at 
Alferd ? 

T. A mineral water, of a purging nature, 
no ways inferior to thoſe at Epſom, or any 
other medicinal waters whatſoever, And 
this water is ſo univerſally eſteemed, that it 
proves of great benefit to the weſtern parts 
of England; ſince *tis carried from thence 
to divers places very remote. 

P. What is peculiarly obſervable at the 
town, called by the antient Britons, Yin» 
ſwytrin, which at preſent is known by the 
name of Glaſtonbury, or the iſle of Avalon, 
famous for its apples? 

2 very remarkable hill called the Tor, 
from the tower that is erected upon it, and 
rears its head to a prodigious height, 

P. What is there peculiarly growing on 
this hill, that renders it more famous than 
other hills? 

T. The Holy-thorn, or Haw- thorn, and 
a Walnut-tree, that grew in the church- 
yard there, a particular account whereof hag 


been exhibited by thoſe learned antiquarians, 
Ff3 Mr, 
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Mr. Hearne, Mr. Broughton, and Mr. Cam- 


den, which, tho* ſomewhat curious, are too 
prolix and ſuperſtititious to be here inſerted, 

P. What are the Mendippe hills, which 
run out a great way, both in length and 
breadth, peculiarly remarkable for ? 

T. Not only for the abundance of lead- 
mines which are found there, and for that 
reaſon formerly called minerary hills, but for 
the extraordinary paſture likewiſe which 
thoſe hills afford. About the weft end of 
this ridge of hills, there is found likewiſe | 
large quantities of Lapis Calaminaris, of di- | 
. vers colours; as alfo ſeveral veins of Mag- | 
neſia, or Mongoneſſe, and alſo fome of yel- 
low oker. | 

P. What is there more curious than or- i 
dinary to be met with on the ſouth ſide of 
this ridge of mountains ? 

T. A famous triple grotto, called Ochie- 
Hole, or Wockey, but more commonly 
Okey-Hole. - 

P. Can you give me a deſcription of that 
ſubterraneous cavern? 

T. Yes; and as tis the moſt remarkable 
one in all the weſt of England, and much 
reſorted to by ſtrangers, I hall endeavour to 


gratify your curioſity with a ſhort account of 
it 
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it: The cave's mouth, then, is about thirty 
yards diſtant from the foot of the hill. The 
entrance is about fifteen or twe:.ty feet, and 
not very narrow; it opens into a very large 
vault, like the body of a cathedral church ; 
the upper parts whereof are very craggy, and 
abound with pendant rocks, which ſtrike 
terror into a timorous ſpectator, eſpecially as 
they appear by candle-light, by which they 
may be plainly diſcerned. From all parts of 
the rock there is a conſtant dripping of a 
clear water, in which, however, there is a 
large quantity of lapideſcent particles. The 
bottom of this firſt vault on which you walk 
is extreamly rough, flippery and rucky, a- 
bounding with irregular baſons of water; there 
are none of thoſe cones, however, that there 
were formerly, which then added greatly to 
the pleaſure of that gloomy grotto. From the 
Grft you proceed, on a gradual deſcent, thro? 
a very narrow and uneven pallage, into ano- 
ther large vaulted cavern, which, tho* not 
ſo lofty as the former, is very nearly as long 
and wide, and in all other reſpecte much like 
it; from this you paſs through a lone, low, 
rocky paſſage, into a third vault, with a cy- 
lyndric roof, and one fide a fine ſand bottom 
to walk on, about fifteen or twenty ſeet wide; 
and 
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and on the other, there is a little ſtream or 
rivulet of water, extreamly clear and cold, 
about eight or ten feet wide, and two or three 
deep. Some authors will tell you that this 
rivulet abounds with eels and trouts; but if 
that relation be matter of fact, it is very mar- 
vellous, and not eaſily to be accounted for. 
*Tis very obſervable, that the loudeſt noiſe 
that twenty people could make i theſe hol- 
low caverns, is not in the- leaſt audible to 
thoſe who are on the outſide of the hill, tho? 
directly over thoſe below. The air of theſe 
caverns is likewiſe very cold and damp. 

P. For what is the village Cheddar, which 
lies about five miles north-weſt of theſe ſub- 
terraneous caverns, peculiarly remarkable 
for? 

T. It is remarkable on two accounts; the 
firſt is with reſpect to the cheeſe that is made 
there, which doubtleſs excels, in high reliſh 
and delicate flavour, all other cheeſe what- 
ever; for tho' that of Membery in Devon- 
ſhire, and that called double Glouceſter, are 
exceeding good ; yet neither of them is com- 
parable to that of Cheddar, in caſe 'tis kept 
to a proper age. Some gentlemen of taſte 
will tell you, that it is equal at leaſt, if not 


ſuperior, to the Parmeſan ; but what makes 
this 


—— —— 
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this place ſtill more noted, is the ſtupendous 
chaſm or cleſt, quite through the body of 
Mendippe hill, which one would imagine had 
been ſplit aſunder by ſome violent ſhock 
of an earthquake. At the entrance of the 
clift there is a very remarkable ſpring of wa- 
ter, riſing, as it were, upright, out of the 
rocky baſis of the hill, and fo large and ra- 
pid its ſtream, that it drives a mill within a 
few yards. 

P. What is the ſurface of theſe hills prin- 
cipally covered with ? 

T. As the ſoil is very barren, it is in a 
great meaſure covered with heath, fern and 
furze, and conſequently affords but very lit- 
tle food for any cattle. ' 

P. Can you give me any account of Sel- 
wood- foreſt, which lics in the eaſtern part 
of this county ? | 

T. Yes; its extent formerly was no leſs 
than fifteen miles in length, and ſix in breadth, 
inſomuch, that in days of old, the adjacent 
country was called Selwoodſhire. This wood 
was once very thick ſet with trees; but in 
proceſs time, as it became a noted aſylum for 
robbers and money-clippers, moſt of the trees 
have been cut down, in order to unharbour 


them, 
P. Which 
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P. Which is the principal town in this 
foreſt ? 

T. That called Frome Selwood, which is 
larger than ſome cities, and the number of 
its inhabitants is reckoned to amount to be- 
tween 13 and 14,000 perſons, 

P. What is the principal maintenance and 
ſupport of thoſe inhabitants? 

T. The woollen manufacture; and thirty 
years ago, more wire- cards for carding wool 
for the ſpinners, were made here than in al] 
England beſides. This town was ſormerly 
likewiſe 'noted for its moſt excellent beer, 
which, when kept to a great age, the gen- 
try, for the generality, preferred it to the 
wines of France and Portugal: its malt li- 
quors, however, at preſent are no better than 
other people's. 

P. Can you oblige me with a particular 
account of the beauties of the Bath? 

T. Yes; this antient city lies in a plain 
of a moderate extent, and is ſurrounded with 
hills, which form a kind of amphitheatre, 
and ſend down a great variety of ſalubrous 
ſprings. In the time of the Saxons, it was 
called Acmenceſta, which in their language 
implied the city of infirm, diſeaſed Men. 
When the baths here were firſt diſcovered is 
| a matter 
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a matter entirely unknown ; 'tis no ways to 
be queſtioned, however, but that they gave 
riſe to the city ; and in every age fince they 
have occaſioned a great reſort of people, whoſe 
diſorders could either be abſolutely removed, 
or in any meaſure alleviated by their waters. 
This city, at preſent, indeed, is not ſo much 
an Acmanceſta, as a city of pleaſure, and 
modern grandeur; and is juſtly efteemed the 
moſt polite, gay, and agreeable place in the 
world; ſituate in the very boſom of the ri- 
ver Avon, with verdant meadows, riſing 
hills, and a great variety of delightful walks 
all round about it. But what is ſtill more 
valuable than all, is this, that the wretched 
and miſerable part of mankind are here made 
happy on a threefold account ; for they are 
either wholly delivered from their painful diſ- 
order, through the healing qualities of the 
waters of the different baths; or they are at 
leaſt oftentimes greatly relieved ; and have 
the advantage moreover, of being directed by 
the judgment and advice of the moſt eminent 
phyſicians, 

The ſtone with which the fine buildings 
in this city are erected, is dug out of the 
quarries upon Charlton-down, and brought 


from thence down a ſteep hill, by a four 
wheeled 
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wheeled carriage, of ſuch a particular ſtrue- 
ture, that it moves down hill with four or 
five ton weight of ſtone, with abundance of 
| eaſe, and without the help of horſes; and 
the motion is moderated by means of a fric- 
tion lever, which bears more or leſs on the 
hinder wheel, as occaſion requires. 

Great quantities of the ſtone dug out of 
theſe quarries are ſent by the Avon to Bri- 
ſtol, and from thence to London, the river 
Avon being lately, by an act of parliament, 
made navigable to that city by means of ſix 
ſeveral locks. 


T heſe quarries are now become very fa- 
mous. The ftene, indeed, is not quite fo 
white and hard as that from Portland ; but 
it is notwithſtanding very uſeful in building, 
fince it is eaſy to be wrought with edged 
tools, and faſhioned in a lathe, for all the 
ornamental parts of architecture and ſtatua- 
ry, &c. ſor which purpoſe there are ſeveral 
ſhops and artificers of great note conſtantly 
employed. Upon which account likewiſe 
this ſtone is ſent to all parts of England. It 
muſt be allowed, however, that within a 
few miles of this-city, there are ſome quar- 
ries of excellent ſtone, in regard to its fine 
white colour, ſolidity, and grain; and very 

little, 
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little, if any, if any thing inferior to that 
of Portland; but as it lies at ſome conſi- 
derable diftance, and very deep, it is but 
little uſed in building, except it be upon the 
ſpot. 

About a mile only weſt of this city, 
there is a quarry of hard ſtone principally 
uſed for mending of the roads, Theie are 
likewiſe frequently found here ſeveral very 
remarkable foſſil ſubſtances ; but more par- 
ticularly divers ſorts of ſhells, ſome whereof 
are very black and gloſſy, and very evi- 
dently grow here, the whole rock being a 
gradual petrification of the earth in that 
part, as is plainly demonſtrable from ſeve- 
ral pieces of wood, and other matters be- 
ing found at the depth of ſixteen feet and 
more from the ſurſace of the ſolid rock of 
ſtone. | 

At the ſame place there is a cold bath, 
whoſe water of late has been diſcovered to 
have nearly the ſame qualities with thoſe 
of Briſtol, They are very ſmooth, plea» 
fant to the taſte and make excellent tea. 

P. For what is Straunton-drew, ſituate on 
the river Chew, peculiarly noted ? 

T. For an antient monument, called 
the Wedding; from a ridiculous tradition 
among the people, that as a bride was go- 

No. 10, G g ing 
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ing to be married, both ſhe and all- her 


company were metamorphoſed into theſe 


ſtones which are five or fix feet high, and 
placed in a circular form, The whole mo- 
nument which is ninety paces in diameter, 
is bigger than the famous Stone-henge, 

P. What is the river Avon peculiar 


noted for ? 

T. For being at ſeveral places, in the 
ſpring of the year, perfectly covered; and 
coloured black with millions of fiſh, called 
Elvers, which are a kind of ſmall eels, 
ſcarce ſo thick as the barrel of a gooſe-quill. 
Theſe, we are told, the people ſkim from 
the ſurface of the water in great numbers, 
with ſmall nets, and then by a peculiar 
method of ordering them, make them ſcour 
off their ſkins, at which time they look ex- 
tremely white, and are.made into cakes, 
which when fried are accounted dainties. 


P. What is there peculiarly remarkable 
at Chew-Magna, or Biſhop's-Chew ? 

T.. The country people there dig up a 
red bole, which they call redding, or rud- 
dle, which is ſent from thence all over 
England, and uſed. principally ſor marking 


of ſheep. 
76 P. What 
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P. What is there obſervable to be met 
with at Stowey ? 


T. A peculiar ſpring on one fide of a 
hill there, the water whereof running thro” 
that little town, covers whatever it meets 
with in its courſe, with a ſtony cruſt. It 
has not, however, the ſame effect as its 
ſource, nor within twenty yards of it, but 
the place where this effect is moſt viſible is 
about forty or hfty yards from the ſpring- 
head, where it ſheathes every thing with a 
ſtony-caſe, and renders the ſides of the bank 
a hard rock, and from thence all along its 
ſtream, it covers ſticks, &c. with a hard 
ſtony ſubſtance, 


P. What is there more curious than ord1- 
nary to be met with at Cainſham ? 


T. A great number of ſtones which bear 
ſome reſemblance to ſerpents. Theſe ſnake- 
ſtones, as they are commonly called, have 
the repreſentation of a ſnail in raiſed work 
upon their ſurface, which is always coiled 
up, the tail being.in the center, and the 
larger part, where the head ought to be 
placed, on the outward circle, but there is 
not' the leaſt appearance of a head to be 
found; tho' the country-people to heighten 
the wonder, ſometimes cut the ſtone into 
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that form with a knife. Theſe fpiral rolls 
are perfectly cloſe, ſo that no other part of 
the ftone can be ſeen between them, and 
for the generality they are ribbed with croſs- 
lines, and reſemble the body of a ſnake, 
when its fkin has been ſtript off, Theſe 
ſtones are of a different ſize; ſome being 
a foot round only, and others above a 
yard. The ſubſtance whereof they are com- 
poſed is a kind of free-ſtone of a whitiſh 
colour, There are always near them oyſter- 
ſhells, cockle-ſhells, and the ſhells of ſeveral 
other kinds of ſea-fiſh. 

P. What is there more remarkable than 
common at Briſtol? 

T. On each ſide of the river Avon the 
hills form a moſt beartiſul proſpect, tho' 
they are but of little advantage to their 
poſſeſſors; ſor they are neither fertile in 
herbage, nor timber; but are ſor the ge- 
nerality filled with rocks, which often lie 
near at leaſt, if not quite up to the ſur- 
face; they are covered, in a manner, with 
fern and furze, and the few trees that are 
ſcattered about upon them, don't flouriſh 
like thofe in a better ſoil, There are juſt 
| grounds to imagine, that theſe hills abound 


with iron, from the redneſs of the earth 
and 
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and ſtones, which, in many places are co- 
loured with ore, and from the Ochie found 
in the cracks of the rocks. The vallies, huw- 
ever, make amends for the barrenne!s of the 
hills; for theſe are fruiiful enough, and the 
ſoil in many places deep. Theſe are chic ſly 
employed in paſture, 

The Ochre above-mentioned is greatly 
ſuperior to that which is found in the 
ſhops; and conſiderable advantage mizht be 
made of it, in all probability, by collecting 
the pureſt parts of it, and fending it to 
London, where it might be ſold to the 
painters at an advanced price. 

A very curious. painter has obſerved, 
that there are here two principal kin of 
earth of the nature of Ochre ; the one 
red and the other vellow ; which are of a 
friable or brittle nature, and often crumole 
to duſt in the places where they lie. The 
red is of a deep. colour between crim-41 
and purple, and is. a ſtrong body, ihe yel- 
low is of a fine gold colour, and is Int, 
duſty, and of fo ſtrong a body, ihat a 
dram of it is qual to an ounce of common 
Ochre, and is befid's of a veiter colur. 
Each tinges the fingers very much on be- 
ing touched, and when gruunyd up with oil 
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in the common way, prove excellent co- 
lours for painting. 
There is another ſort of the deep red 


that is found in larger quantities, but then 
it is not ſo fine: and in ſome of the cre- 


vices of the yellow iron-ores, there is a 


fine light ſort like meal; which may be 
+. blown away with the breath, and is as fine 


to the touch as powder for the hair. This 
is of a lemon-colour, and nearly reſembles 
what is generally called French Ocrhe, but 
*tis much finer, and to be found no where 
but in ſmall quantities. Here are lumps 
likewiſe of emery, and manganeſe; and 
in the lame rocks there are moreover, 
vei's of lead- ore, but they are ſmall, i and 
the ore in general is not over rich. 

P. What have you peculiaily remarkable 


on the banks of of the lower Avon? 


T. That river is bounded, on each fide, 
with high, rough, and craggy rocks, the 
cliffs whereof are in ſome places above 200 
feet high, proj-Qting in an aſtoniſhing man- 
ner; and as many of theſe are covered with 
tufts of graſs, fmall ſhrubs, tall plants, 
and chumps of dwarf-tre.s, they ſeem to 
form little hanging woods, and ?ford the 


moſt agreeable and romantic proſpect ima- 
Sinable. 
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girable, Here are likewiſe to be found ſe- 
vera] heautiſul chryſtals and ſpars, but not 
in that plenty nor variety as thoſe in the 


county of Glouceſter, 
P. What character in general do the na- 


tives of this county bear ? 

T. The common people are naturally a- 
dapted to endure labour and fatigue, which 
reſult of neceſſiiy from inountains and valley; 
a ſtony, ſteril ſoil, with very bad roads in al- 


moſt every part; at the ſame time, however, 


they are, for the moſt part, perfectly hon-, 
well favoured, and of ſtrong conſtitutions; a 
ruſtic ſimplicity (even in the very loweſt claſs) 
governs their manners, and renders them very 
courteous to ſtrangers. The better ſort, or 
ſuch as are perſons of education and fortune, 
are much 'he ſame in this county as in other 
places; but their good fenſe and taſte is un- 
queſtionable, fince they are fond of promoting 
all kinds of literature ; but more particularly 
ambitious of promoting the ſtudy of philoſo- 
phy in all its br:nches. As to mechanicks, 
there are ſeveral here who diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves greatly by iheir manual operations : 
Bridgwater in particular is remarkavle for the 
curioſ ies hat are wrought there. A gen- 
tleman of Taun.on, ſome years ago, invented 

a ma- 
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a machine for making of bricks, and another 
for weaving diaper, by which a man miaht 
do as much work in one day as is for the 
molt part done in a week. And as for variety 
of mills for the manufacturing of braſs, 
copper, log-weod, wire, paper, corn, &c. 
there is no county perhaps throughout 
England thar can rival them. 
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RE MARK I. 


HIS county has 42 hundreds, 132 

| vicarages, 385 pariſhes, near 1700 

villages, and 30 market towns. It 

ſends 18 members to parliament, viz. two 

for the county, two for Briſtol, two for Bith, 

two for Wells, two for "Taunton, two for 
Bridgwater, two for Ilcheſter, two for Mil- 

bourn port, and two for Minhead. 


The 
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R E M. II. 


„ 


The area of this county has been computed 
by ſome at near two millions of acres; its 
houſes above fifty thouſand, and its number 
of ſouls two hundred and eighty thouſand. 


RE M. III. 


This county, which lies in the dioceſe of 


Bath and Wells, formerly gave title of earl, 


as it does now of duke to the family of Sey- 
. mour, deſcended from Edward Seymour, duke 
of Somerſet, and uncle to king Edward VI. 


REM. IV, 


Briſtol, which is 94 computed, and 115 
meaſured miles from London, is the ſecond 
City in the Britiſh dominions for trade, wealth 
and number of inhabitants. The corporation 
now conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, twelve al- 
dermen, two ſheriffs, and forty- two common- 
council- men. Beſides its cathedral and eight- 
teen churches, there are ſeven or eight meet- 
ing houſes of proteſtant diſſenters 3 amoneſt 
whom the quakers are a very conſiderable bo- 
dy. As to the church of St, Mary Radcliffe, 

5 Camden 
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Camden aſſures us that *tis the fineſt pariſh- 

churth in the kingdom of England. It has 
a ſtone bridge over the Avon, of four arches, 
and on which there are houſes built, as on 
London bridge. It has an exchange likewiſe, 
like that in London, which was firſt opened 
on t'1e 21ſt of September 1743. Its quay is 
one of the moſt commodious that England 
can boaſt of for ſhipping and landing of mer- 
chants goods, Its merchants were the firſt 
adventurers to the Weſt-Indies. There are 
here ſome conſiderable manufactures of woollen 
ſtuffs, particularly cantaloons, carried on chiefly 
by French refugees. On the college greens 
which is a very delightful place, ſtands notonly 
the cathedral, but the croſs, which is a fine 
Gothic ſtructure, with the effigies of ſeveral 
kings of England all round it. In this city 
there are eighteen hoſpitals, beſides eharity- 
ſchools, a guild- hall, and a very large coun- 
cil houſe. Its. cuſtom-houſe is adorned with 
rows of trees, which lead to a curious eque- 
ſtrian ſtatue of king William III. in the cen- 
ter. It has fourteen gates, but it walls were 
demoliſhed in the reign of William Rufus. 


| Its 
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R E M. v. 
Its market days are on Wedneſdays and Sa- 


turdays, beſides their cattle markets on Thurſ- 


days; their two fairs are held on St. James's 
day, and on the feſtival of St. Paul. At each 
of theſe fairs there are ſeveral Londoners that 
keep open ſhops ; during which ſome of the 
inn-keepers in the parts adjacent make no leſs 
than 100 beds a- piece for the reception of their 
gueſts, | 


R E M. VI. 


This city has given title of earl to two no- 
ble families; viz. to that of Digby, ſince ex- 
tint ; and at preſent to that of lord Her- 
vey of Ickworth. 


— 


REM, VII. 


Bath, which is 89 computed, and 108 
meaſured miles from London, was famous in 
the Roman time for its medicinal waters, and 
Camden tells us, that king Bladud found 
out the uſe of them 300 years before Chriſt, 
In the ſummer ſeaſon there are no leſs ſome- 

times 
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times than 8000 ſtrangers, who frequent this 
place for health's ſake, or for amuſement, 


R E M. VIII. 


The corporation conſiſts of a mayor, eight 
aldermen, and twenty four common - coun- 
eil- men. It gave the title of earl formerly 
to the family of Granville; as it does at 
preſent to the right honourable William 
Pulteney, Eſq; ſo created by his preſent 
majeſty in 1742, 


R E M. IX, 


Its markets are on Wedneſdays and Sa- 
turdays, and its fairs are kept on February 
the zd, and 24th, May 7, June 9, and 
Auguſt 1. 


REM, X. 


Wells, which is 102 computed, and 127 
meaſured miles from London, is a very 
clean and neat, tho' but a ſmall city. It 
was firſt made a free borough in the reign 
of Henry II. and the charter - ratified by 
king John, and afterwards by queen Eliza- 

No, 10, H h beth ;. 
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beth : and tho? the chief officer at firſt wag 


only ſtiled maſter; yet before the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, the borough was called a 
city, and its chief magiſtrate a mayor, 
*T'is. at preſent governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, ſeven maſters, or aldermen, and 
ſixteen gownſmen or common- cauncil- men. 
A charity ſchool was erected here in 1714, 
for twenty boys and twenty girls. The 
town hall maintains thirty poor men and 
women. The biſhop's palace is reckoned 
the handſomeſt of that denomination 
throughout the whole kingdom of Eng- 
land. On the ſouth ſide it looks like a 
caſtle, and is fortified not only with walls, 


but a moat likewiſe, 


R E M. XI, 


The chief manufactures here are knit- 
ting of hoſe, and bone-lace, Here is a 
handſome market-houſe and . town-houſe, 
where the corporation meets, and where 
the judges hold their aſſizes. 


The 
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R E M. XII. 


The members of parliament are choſen 
by the citizens, who are in number above 
500. The markets here are kept on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays; and the fairs are on 
May 3, June 24, October 11, and No- 
vember 27. | 


REM. XIII. 


Taunton, which is 120 computed, and 
147 meaſured miles from London, is de- 
lightfully ſituated on the river Thyne, *Tis 
a populous borough, aneCambden calls it 
cne of the eyes of the county, 


R E M. NIV, 


Tho? this corporation forfeited their c har- 
ter, Which had been granted by king 
Charkes I. yet a new one was procured for 
it, from king Charles II. by biſhop Mew. 
The corporation now conſiſts of a mzyor, 
Recorder, Juſtice, two aldermen, twenty 
ſonr Capital burgeſſes, a town clerk, two 


H h 2 con- 
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conſtables, two Portreeves, and two ſer- 
jeants at mace, 


R E M. XV. 


The inhabitants are computed at ahove 
20,000 perſons, of whom ſome thouſands 
are employed in the manuf.ctutes of ſer- 
ges, duroys, ſagathees, ſhalloons, &c. for 
weaving whereof 1100 looms have been 
employed at a time; and children of above 
five years old, may earn their own bread 
In this manufacture. 


R E M. XVI. 


The Thone by act of parliament in the 
reign of king William III. was made navi- 
Bable from hence to Bridgwater; there is 
a bridge over it maintained by the- corpo- 
ration, Here are moreover two pariſh 
churches, ſeveral proteſtant diſſenting meet- 
ing houſes, a well endowed grammar ſchool ; 
an hoſpital, and a great numder of ſmall 
algs houſes. 


Many 
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R E M. XVII. 


Many of the inhabitants of this town 
were in the ruin of the duke of Monmcuth ; 
for this was the chief ſcene of the bloody 
execution of his aJherents, by general 
Kirk, and that inhuman, blood thirſty 
wretch judge Jeffries No wonder there- 
fore, that when the prince of Orange ar- 
rived here from Torbay, this whole town 
ran to him with ſuch univerſal joy, that 
*twas thought, if the prince had wanted it 
he might have raiſed a little army in the 
town and- parts adjacent, 


R E M. XVIII. 


The election of members of parliament 
here is very ſingular; for every pot wal- 
loner, that is to ſay, every one who dreſſes 
his own: victuals, is intitled to a vote; ſo 
that the inmates or lodgers, to qualiſy 
themſelves, a little before the election comes 
on, make a fire in the ſtreets, and there 
boil their victuals. 
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RE M. XX. 


Its markets are on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
days; and its fairs on June 17, and July 17 
for a week. 


R E M. XX. 


Bridgwater, which is 116 computed, and 
143 meaſured miles from London, was given, 
after the conqueſt, to one Walter d' Norman; 
and in all the old charters it is called Brugge- 
Walter, or Walter's Borough. It is now go- 
yerned by a mayor, a recorder, two aldermen, 
who are juſtices of the peace, and twenty- 

Four common- council men. They have alſo 

a town-clerk, a:clerk of the market, a water. 
bali and two fſerjcants at mace, Out of 
the common-council there are two bailiffs 
annually choſen, who have the ſame power 
as ſheriffs, and a receiver, who coll-&s the 
town rents, and makes payments. The reve- 
nues are valued at ten thoutand a year, The 
freemen of this city are free in all the ports of 
England and Ireland, London and Dublin 
only excepied, It has a ipacious town-hall, 
and a high croſs, Its church has a lofty ſpire, 

and 
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and here is a very fine meeting houſe, with 
an advanced ſeat ſor ſuch-mayors and alder: 
men as happen to prove diſſenters; as alſo a 
private academy for ſuch of their youth, as 
are intended for preachers: Here is a large 
free · ſchool and a neat alms houſe. In 1724 
the late duke of Chandois built a fine ſtreet. 
here with convenient warchouſes. 


— 


R E M. XXI. 


Its markets are on Thurſdays and Saturdays; 
and its fairs, which laſt two days each, the 


firſt Tueſday in Lent, May 17, June 24, 
_ September 21, and December 29. 


R E M. XXII. 


In the civil wars this town ſuſtained ſeve- 
ral hot ſieges. If was at firſt garriioned by 
the parliament, but at length reduced by the 
king's forces, who held it out for him till the 
war was al moſt at an end; but in 1653, it 
ſurrendered to Oliver Cromwell, after it had 
ſuffered ſeverely by the fiege, wich a treaſure 


amounting to 100, ooo l. beſides cannon ang 


other military ſtores. In 1685, the uke of 
Monmouth 
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Monmouch lodged in its caſtle, was proclaimed 
king there, and there touched perions for the 
king's evil. King James II. came hither in 
1686, and lodged in the caſtle, where he ce- 
lebrated mais; but his judges touched for the 
evil in theſe parts, by thoſe butcheries, which 


re recorded in the blooty aſſizes. 


R E MI. XXIIL 


Ilcheſter, or Ivelcheſter, which is 104 
computed, and 125 meaſured miles from 
London, is ſo called, becauſe it once had a 
; Caſtle, which was built, as ſome ſay, by the 
Romans, and ſtands on the river Ivel. It is 
evident from the ruins, and from two towers 
on the bridge, that it was once a large place, 
and encompaſſed with a double wall, 


R E M. XXIV. 


*Tis governed by two bailiffs, who, with 
twelve burgeſſes, are lords of the manor. In 
the reign of Edward III. the aſſizes for the 
cuunty- were fixed here; but ſince they have 
been held alternately at Wells, Taunton and 
Bridgwater. The knights of the ſhire are 
always elected here, and tis the place for 
| | the 
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the county courts and jail. And as its prin- 
cipal dependance is on the latter, it cannot 
well be either very polite, rich or happy. It 
has the honour, however, of giving title of 
lord toStephen Fox, the twin brother of Hen- 
ry Fox, Eſq; ſecretary at war, and late a 


lord of the treaſury; whoſe father, Sir Stephen 


Fox, was al ſo a lord of the treaſury in the 
rcign of king William III. 
R E M.. XXV. 


This town is noted for being the birth- 
place of Roger, the famous Friar Bacon, and 


for the execution of one Mrs. Branch, a wi- 


dow of ſome for:une at a farm-houfe between 
Bath and Frome, who was hanged here in 
1740, together with her daughter, for the 
moſt barbarous murder of their maid ſervant, 
by whipping her for ſeveral hours together, 


R E M. XXVI. 


Its market is on Wedneſday ; and its fairs 
on July 22 and Auguſt 29. 


- Milborn 


— 
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R E M. XXVII. 


Milborn-port, which is 98 computed, and 
116 meaſured miles from London, is no mar- 
ket town nor corporation, tho' it is repre- 
dented in parliament, It appears, howevers 
in Dooms- day-book, to have had a market 
once and fifty-fix burgeſſes, 


R E M. XXVII. 


Minbead, which is 132 compnted, and 
167 meaſured miles from London, is an 
antient borough, with a harbour in the 


Briſtol channel, near Dunfter caſtle, much 


frequented by paſſengers to and from Ire- 
land. It was given. by William the Con- 
queror, to William de Mohan, and incorpe- 
rated by queen Elizabeth, with great privi- 
leges, on condition the corporation ſhould 
keep the quay in good repair; but its trade 
falling off, the quay was neglected, and 
they loſt their privilege, The Lutterels 


being poſleſs'd of it, obtain'd a ſtatute in 


the reign of king William III. fur reco- 


vering the port, and keeping it in repair, 


by 
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by which they were to have the profits of the 
quay and pier for thirty- ſix years, which have 
been computed at about two hundred pounds 
per Annum; and they were at the expence of 
new building the quay. In purſuanceof another 
act, paſſed about nine years ago, confirming 
the former, a new head has been built to the 
quay, the beach cleared, and a great pro- 
greſs made in the pier, &c. ſo that now, the 
biggeſt ſhip may _ and ride fafe in the 
harbour, 


REM. Vm. 


It was formerly n by a portreeve, 
but now by two conſtables, choſen, annually 
at a court-leet, held by the Lutterels, who 
are the lords of the manor. Its chief trade 


_ is with Ireland, from whence about forty veſ- 


ſels uſed to come hither in a year with wool z 
and about 4000 chaldrons of coals are yearly 
imported at this place, Watchet and Porlock, 


from South-Wales, which lies directly oppo- 


ſite to it, about ſeven leagues over, the com- 
mon breadth of this channel, all the way from 
Holqs to the Land's-end. Here are ſeveral 
rich merchants, who have ſome trade alſo to 

Virginia 
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Virginia and the Weſt-Indies, and they cor- 
reſpond much with the merchants of Barn- 
Raple and Briſtol in their foreign commerce. 
Three or 4000 barrels of herrings, which 
come up the Severn in great ſhoals about Mi- 
chaelmas, are caught, cured, and ſhipped off 
here every year for the Mediterranean, &c. 
Its market is on Wedneſday ; and its fair on 

Whitſun-Tueſday. 


— 


